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(3) Under ce ecessary to take special measures 
to examine vessels desiring to enter the ports or localities at home or abroad, referred 
to in Part III. of Notice to Mariners No. 1 of 1920 and subsequent years. 

' (4) In such case, vessels carrying the distinguishing flags or lights mentioned in 
raragraph (6) will be charged with the duty of examining ships which desire to enter 
the ports and of allotting positions in which they shall anchor. If Government vesscls, 
or vessels belonging to the local port authority, are found patrolling in the offing, 
merchant vessels are advised to communicate with such vessels with a view to obtaining 
information as to the course on which they should approach the port. Such com- 

munication will not be necessary in cases where the pilot on board has already received 
this information from the local authorities. 

(5) As the institution ot the Examination Service at any port will never be publicly 
advertised, especial care should be taken in approaching the ports, by day or night, to 
keep a sharp lookout for any vessel carrying the flags or lights mentioned in paragraph 
(6), and to be readv to “ bring to”’ at once when hailed by her or warned by the firing 
of a gun or sound rocket. 

In entering by night serious delay and risk will be avoided if four efficient all round 
lanterns, two red and two white, are kept available for use. 

(6) By day the distinguishing flag of the Examination Steamer will be a special 
flag (white and red horizontal surrounded by a blue border), 

Also, three red vertical balls if the port is closed. 

Usually the Examination Steamers will fly the blue ensign, but at certain ports 
they will fly the white ensign. 

By night the steamer will carry: (a) Three red vertical lights if the port is closed ; 
(hb) three white vertical lights if the port is open. 


The above lights will be carried in addition to the ordinary navigation lights, and 
will show an unbroken light around the horizon. 


(7) Masters are warned that, when approaching a British port where the Examina- 
ticn Service is in force, they must have the signal letters of their vessel ready to hoist 
immediately the Examination Steamer makes the signal: ‘‘ What ship is that ?”’ 

(8) Masters are warned that, before attempting to enter any of these ports when the 
Examination Service is in force, they must in their own interests strictly obey all 
instructions as to entry given to them by the Examination Steamer. 

Whilst at anchor in the Examination Anchorage, Masters are warned that it is 
forbidden, except for the purpose of avoiding accident, to do any of the followin, 
things, without permission from the Examination Officer :—(a) ‘Io lower any boat ; 
(b) to communicate with the shore or other ships; (c) to move the ship; (d) to work 
cables ; (e) to allow any person or thing to leave the ship. 

(9) In case of fog, Masters of vessels are enjoined to use the utmost care, and the 
port itself should be approached with caution. 

(10) When the Examination Service is in force, merchant vessels when 
approaching ports are especially cautioned against making use of private signals of 
any description, either by day or night ; the use of them will render a vessel liable 
to be fired on. 

(11) The pilots attached to the ports will be acquainted with the eeurenens to be 
followed. 
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NOTATIONS OF SUPPLEMENTS AND ANNUAL 
SUMMARIES OF NOTICES TO MARINERS 
RELATING TO THIS BOOK. 


To be filled in by Navigating Officer. 
[In Chart Depots the two first columns are alone to be filled up.] 


Date of Whether pasted in 
Publication and or noted in Margins of Book, and 
Number. Date of each Correction. 


NOTICE. 


This volume should not be used without 


reference to the latest Supplement and Annual 


Summary of Notices to Mariners affecting it 


which may have been_published. 
A Supplement to this volume will generally be 
published annually until the latter is again taken 
up for revision. 

After the publication of Supplement No. 1, 
each succeeding supplement cancels the former. 

‘Between the time of the volume being taken up 
for revision and the publication of the new edition 
no supplement will be issued, but early in each 
year a Summary of the Admiralty Notices to 
Mariners affecting the volume, which have been 
published during the preceding year, will be issued 
- aS a separate publication. 

The publication of . all Supplements and 
Summaries of Notices to Mariners is announced 
in Admiralty Notices to Mariners. | 

The latest Supplement and any Annual 
Summary of Notices to Mariners that has been 
published affecting this volume will be obtainable 
gratuitously by purchasers of this volume from the 
Admiralty Agent or Sub-Agents for the sale of 
charts, on application either personally or by 
letter. In the latter case the cost of postage must 
be enclosed. | 
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TRUE BEARINGS. 


Diagram to facilitate the conversion of True Bearings expressed in 
degrees of the circle from 0° to 360° into True Bearings expressed in 
degrees of the quadrant from 0° to 90°. 
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IN THIS WORK THE BEARINGS ARE ALL TRUE, IN 
DEGREES, FROM O° (NORTH) TO 360°, MEASURED 
GLOCKWISE. 


THE BEARINGS OF LIGHTS ARE GIVEN FROM SEAWARD. | 


THE LATITUDES AND LONGITUDES GIVEN IN THE 
TEXT ARE APPROXIMATE. 


THE VARIATION GIVEN IN THE SEVERAL PAGES iS 
FOR THE YEAR 1919. 


THE DISTANCES ARE EXPRESSED IN NAUTICAL MILES 
OF 60 TO A DEGREE OF LATITUDE. 


A CABLE’S LENGTH !S ASSUMED TO BE EQUAL TO 
THE TENTH PART OF A NAUTICAL MILE. 


THE DEPTHS ARE GIVEN AT MEAN LEVEL OF LOW WATER 
SPRING TIDES, WHERE NOT OTHERWISE STATED. 


HEIGHTS ON THE LAND ARE GIVEN ABOVE MEAN 
LEVEL OF HIGH WATER SPRING TIDES. 


WHEN SHADING IS USED TO INDICATE GOLOURS OF 
FLAGS, TIDAL LIGHT SIGNALS, OR BEACONS, 
IT iS AS FOLLOWS: 


Yellow. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 
THE SEVENTH EDITION. 


This West Indies Pilot, Vol. II., contains sailing directions for the 
northern coast of South America from Cape Orange in Brazil to Punta 
Penas, the east extreme of Paria province; also the Windward and 
Leeward islands from Trinidad island to Porto Rico, including Mona 
passage. 

The previous editions of Vol. II. were compiled and corrected 
chiefly from the following sources : — 


The surveys and directions by Captain R. Owen, Commander T. 
Smith, Staff Commander J. Parsons and G. Stanley, Lieutenant G. B. 
Lawrance, Commander C. F. Oldham, Lieutenant A. Havergal, 
and Commander Purey-Cust; the Remark Books of officers of His 
Majesty’s ships employed on the West Indies Station ; and from the 
various publications by the United States and other Governments. 

The first edition, compiled by Captain E. Barnett, R.N., was pub- 
lished in the year 1859. Later editions were published in 1865, 1876, 
1887, 1899, and 1909. 

This, the seventh edition, has been prepared by Captain J. G. 
Boulton, R.N., and embodies all the latest information received. 

All bearings are true, and in degrees from 0° (North) to 360°, 
measured clockwise. 


All details of lights and fog signals have been omitted ; for these the 
Admiralty list of lights must be consulted. 


Mariners and others are invited, in the interests of navigation, to 
forward to the Hydrographer, Admiralty, Whitehall, London, S.W.1, 
any information that may come under their notice which would be 
usetul for the correction of the charts and other hydrographic publica- 
tions issued by the British Admiralty; early advice as to newly 
discovered dangers, the establishment of or changes in any aids to 
navigation, is specially requested. 
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Copies of a form (H.102) on which to render information can be 
obtained gratis from the Admiralty chart agent, 


Mr. J. D. Potter, 
145, Minories, 
London, E.1, 
or from any of his sub-agents in Great Britain and abroad. 


By the publication of this volume the sixth edition of the West 
Indies Pilot, Vol. II., and Revised Supplement (3) 1918, are cancelled, 
and all information affecting that work contained in Notices to Mari- 
ners, up to and including No. 793 of 1920, has been embodied in this 
volume. 

F. C. LEARMONTH, 
Rear Admiral 
7 and Hydrographer. 
Hydrographic Depariment, 
Admiralty, London. 
SIst May, 1920. 
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GLOSSARY OF WORDS OCCURRING IN THE CHARTS AND 
SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


| 
French | English. 
‘ 
Aiguille - -| Needle 
Aimanté,e - -/ Magnetic i 
Algue, Algze -| Sea-weed 1 
Amarre - -| Mooring | 
Anse - - -| Bay, creek | 
Appontement -| Pier, jetty | 
Argile - - Clay | 
Arraisonner - -|To inform whence, | 
or where a vessel | 
goes | 
Atterissage - -| Making the land ! 
Avant port - -/ Outer harbour 
Azur - - -| Blue ! 
1 
Babord - -| Port | 
Baie - - -| Bay, gulf | 
Bains - - -| Baths, bathing estab- 
lishment | 
Baleiniére_ - -| Whale boat | 
Balisage - -| Beaconage | 
Balise - -| Beacon | 
Banc - . -| Bank | 
Barre - - -| Bar 
Basse - - -| Shoal 
Basse mer - -| Low water 
Bassin - -| Basin, dock 


Bassin & flot 
Bassin d’échouage 


Wet basin or dock 
Tidal basin where 


vessels take the 
ground | 
Bassin de redoub -| Dry dock 
Bassin de remisage | Repairing basin | 
Batiment - -| Ship, vessel | 
Batterie -  -| Battery | 
Blanc - - -| White | 
Bleu, e - -| Blue | 
Bouche - -|Mouth of river or. 
strait | 
Bouée - - -| Buoy 
Bouée acloche _ -| Bell-buoy | 
Bouée a sifflet -| Whistle- buoy | 
Bouée lumineuse_-| Light-buoy | 
Boussole”- -| Compass | 
Brouillard - -| Fog, mist | 
Brume - -| Fog, mist | 
| 
Cabane - -| Hut | 
Caboteur ~- -| Coaster 
Calanque + -| A creek or little bay | 
in the Mediterra- 
nean. 
Cale de radoub __ -| Patent slip 
al - - -| Canal, channel 


FreNcH TERMS. 


|| Declinaison 


French. 


Cap - - 
Chaine ° 


| Chaland : 


Chapelle - 
Charbon - 
Chasse - 


Chateau . 
Chaussée : 
Chemin de fer 
Cheminée~ - 
Chenal 
Cloche 
Clocher ° 
Coffre - 
Col . 
Colline 
Compas 
Coque - 
Coquilles 
Cote 
Courant - 
Couvent 
Créte - 


Crique 

Crue - 

Debarcadére 
netique - 


Detroit - 
Digue - - 


‘| Douane 
| Dur - 


| Echelle - 


Kchelle de marée 
Eclat - - 
Ecluse <7 


Ecluse de chase 
Keueil - - 
Eglise - - 
Encablure - 
Entrée - 


| Epave - 


Escarpée 


mag- 


English. 


| Canot de sauvetage | Lifeboat 


-, Cape, headland 

- Chain, ridge ™ of 
mountains, _har- 
bour boom 

- Lighter, barge 

-, Chapel 

- Coal 

| A rapid discharge of 
water ro clear a 

| channel 

-| Castle 

- Causeway 

-| Railway 

-, Chimney 

-, Channel 

-| Bell 

- Steeple 

-| Mooring buoy 

-| Neck, mountain pass 

-| Hill 

-| Compass 

-, Hull 

- Shells 

- Coast 

- Current, stream 

-| Convent 

-| Ridge, crest of 
mountains 

-/ Creek 

-| Freshet, flood 


.| Wharf, landing place 


-/ Magnetic declination 
| or variation. 

-| Strait, narrow 

-| Dike, mole 

- Custom house 

-| Hard 


-| Seale 

-| Tide gauge 

-| Flash of lights 

-|Lock of canal or 
basin 


-| Flushing basin 

-| Shoal, rock 

-| Church 

- A cable’s length 

-| Entrance 

-| Wreck, obstruction 

- Bluff, steep | 
| 
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Frencu TermMs—continued. 


French. English. French. English. 
Etale - - | Slack water (of ny Marine - - - Marine, navy; also 
| streams), settled | a beach or landing 
| (of enna | place in Corsica 
Etang - . Lake | for village or town 
Etarque - -| Hoisted (as a sail, | _ inland. 
__ flag, or time ball) | Mat - - - Mast 
Etiage - ; Low water mark | Matte - -, Uneven bottom, with 
Etier - . --A creek or canal | interlaced weeds 
| which can receive | Mer - - Sea 
small vessels; a f Mole - . - Mole, pier 
conduit to salines | Mont - - i Mount, mountain 
| Montagne - Mount, mountain 
Falaise - -| Cliff | Morne - - -| Hill 
Fanal - - -| Lighthouse, light _ Mortes eaux - Neap tides 
Fange - - -| Ooze, mud _ Mou, Mol, Molle’ -| Soft 
Ferme - - -, Farm Mouillage’ - -, Anchorage 
Feu - - -| Fire, light _ Moulin - - -| Mi 
Feu permanent -|A light constantly | Mur - - -| Wall 
burning and un- | Musoir - -, Mole (or pier) head 
watched. 
Fléche - -| Spire |Naufrage - - Shipwreck 
Fleuve - .| River, stream | Navire - -| Ship, vessel 
Flot - - | Flood tide Neuf, ve - -| New 
Fond - - | Bottom | Niveau : -| Level 
Forét - - - Forest | Neeud - - -| Knot 
Forme de radoub -| Dry dock | Noir, e- - -| Black 
Fosse - - - Ditch Nouveau” - -| New 
| Nuage - - -| Cloud, mist 
Gare - - -, Station 
Golfe - - Gulf, bay Occidental, e -| Western 
Goulet - -| Narrow “Mleibs, Onde - - -| Wave 
gut Oriental, e -| Eastern 
Grande - - ‘Gna | Ouragan- - Hurricane 
Gril de Carenage - Gridiron 
Gros - : - Large, heavy, rough | Passe - dae: channel 
Patente de Santé - Bill of health 
Haut-fond - - Shoal, shallow Pavillon - - Flag 
Haute mer - -| High water Permanent - { Unwatched (light) 
Hauteur - -| Height, elevation _ Pertuis - - Opening or strait 
Havre - - -| Harbour, port | Petit, e - - Small 
H 6pital . -| Hospital Phare - . - Lighthouse 
Houle ° -| Swell | Pic - . - Peak 
Pierre - - - Stone 
fle - -  -| Island Pignon = - _-| Gable 
Jlot_ - - -| Islet  Pilote - - -| Pilot 
| Pin - - -| Pine or fir tree 
Jaune - -| Yellow ~Plage - - -| Beach 
Jetée - - -| Jetty Plaine- — - -) Plain 
Jusant - -| Ebb tide | Plateau - - Table land, flat 
| under water 
Lac - - -| Lake | Pleine mer - -| High water 
Pointe : -| Point 
Madrague . -| Tunny net | Pont - - -| Bridge, deck 
Maillon : -| Shackle of a cable | Port - . -' Port, harbour 
Maison ; -| House | Presqu’ile - - Peninsula 
Maquis - -| Thicket of shrubs, | Prétre - . .| Priest 
especially in Cor- || 
sica Quai - - - Quay, wharf 
Marais . -| Swamp, marsh | I | 
_ Marée - -| Tide Rade - - - Road 
Marée descendante Ebb tide | Rafale - -| Squall 
Marée montante -) Rising tide Récif - - - Reef 
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French. 


Relévement 
Riviére 
Roche - 
Rocher 


Rose de compas 


Rouge - 
Ruisseau 


Sable - 
Saline - 


Sas - 


Sauvetage 
Scaphandre 
Seuil - 
Sommet 
Sous-marins 


Tempéte 


GLOSSARY. 


FrencH TEerRMS—continued. 


-| Storm, tempest | Vives eaux - 


English. French. 
-| Bearing | Temps - - 
_-| River | Tonne - . . 
-| Rock Torrent - - 
-| Rock, generally Tour - - - 
above water | Tourelle - - 
-| Compass card _ Tribord : - 
-| Red || Trou - - - 
-| Stream | 
-| Sand | 
-|Salt water lagoon, |, 
salt works | Usine - - . 
-| Interval between 
lock gates Vase - - 
-| Salvage, life-saving || Vent - - - 
-| Diving gear Vergue - - 
-| Si Vert, e- ° - 
-| Summit Vieux, vieil, vieille - 
-| Submarines | Village - - - 
Ville - - 


English. 


Time, weather 

Barrel buoy 

Stream, torrent 

Tower 

Small tower, turret 

Starboard 

Little opening or in- 
dentation in the 
coast ; also uneven 
bottom 


Factory 


Spring tides 
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SYSTEM OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Adopted by the Admiralty for Sailing Directions and Charts. 


As it is highly desirable that all officers of His Majesty’s Navy and 
others should be able, on consulting the Admiralty Charts, to at 
any rate approximate to the correct pronunciation of words that they 
find therein written, it is necessary, in consequence of the multipli- 
city of sounds attached to nearly every combination of letters in the 
English language, to adopt an arbitrary system of orthography for 
the spelling of all geographical names in languages which are not 
habitually written in the Roman character. 


The system adopted and described herein, originally introduced by 
Admiral Washington, has been accepted by the Royal Geographical 
Society, and all public departments in Great Britain, as well as by 
the United States. 


* As far as has been found possible with existing knowledge, native 
names are spelt in accordance with this system, which has been for 
some years in process of gradual introduction into all Admiralty 
Sailing Directions and Charts. 


No change is made in the orthography of foreign names in countries 
which use Roman letters; thus French, Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, 
&c., names will be spelt as by the respective nations. 


1. Where native names have been so long written in a form which, 
though not in accordance with this system, has become familiar to 
English eyes from being so spelt in all charts and maps, they are 
retained. 


2. The true sound of the word, as locally pronounced, is taken as 
the basis of the spelling. 


3. An approximation of the sound is alone aimed at. A system, 
which would attempt to represent the more delicate inflections of sound 
and accent, would be so complicated as only to defeat itself. 


4. The broad features of the system adopted are that vowels are 
pronounced as in Italian and consonants as in English; every letter 
being pronounced. Two accents only are used :— 


(1.) The acute, to denote the syllable on which stress is laid. The 
use of this is very important, as the sounds of many names 
are entirely altered by the misplacement of this ‘‘ stress.’’ 


(2.) Thesign ~ over the letter u to denote the short sound of that 
vowel under certain circumstances. (Sce table.) 


SYSTEM OF ORTHOGRAPHY. Xi 


5. When two vowels come together, each one is sounded, though 
the result, when spoken quickly, is sometimes scarcely to be distin- 
guished from a single sound, as in at, au, et. 


The amplification of the rulés is given on the following pages. 

Information is invited as to the proper spelling of native names, 
so as to produce the nearest approximation to the true sound, by this 
system. 


| 


Letters. Pronunciation and Remarks. | Examples. 
a ah, a@ as in father - > : - - | Java, Banana, 
Somali, Bari, 

e eh, e a8 in bet; @ as in fate” - - - | Tel-el-Kebir, 


Oléleh, Yezo, 
Levika, Peru. 
i English e,; +t as in ravine; the sound of ee 
| 
| 
| 


in beet. Thus, not Feejee, but | Fiji, Hindi. 
o !|oasin mote - - - - - - | Tokyo. 
u long uv as in flute; the sound of oo in boot. 
oo or ow should never be employed for this 
sound. Thus, not Zooloo or Zoulou, but | Zulu, Sumatra. 


The shorter sound of the different vowels, | Yarra, Tanna, 


when necessary to be indicated, can be Mecca, Jidda, 
expressed by doubling the consonant that Bonny.* 
follows. The sounds referred to are as 

' follows :— 


| The short @ as in faiter, as compared 

! with the long a@ as in father. 

The short e as in better, as compared 
with the long e as in fate. 

| The short 7 as in sinner, as compared 

| with the long 4 as in ravine. 

| The short o as in sobbing, as compared | 
with the long o as in sober. | 

The short wu as in rubber, as compared | 

| with the long w as in rubric. | 

| 

| 

| 

i 

} 

i 


is the same short sound of u as is denoted by 
doubling the consonant following, but is 
used, and only used, where such doubling’ 
is impossible, as in the case of words where 
«1s followed by two different consonants, as 
in Ting, pronounced as the English tongue. 


| Doubling of a vowel is only necessary where | Nuulua, Ovsiuna. 


there is a distinct repetition of the single 
sound. 


ai English 2 as in ice - - - - - | Shanghai, - 


*The y is retained as a terminal in this word under Rule 1. The word is fiven 
as a familiar cxample of the alteration in sound caused by the second consonant. 
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: 


h 7 


hw 


) 


* 


aoeeee 


a d4aep2 s 
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Pronunciation and Remarks. | 


ow as in how, Thus, not Foochow, but | 

is slightly different from au - - - 

when followed by a consonant or at the end 
of a word, as inlaw - - - thus 

is the sound of the two Italian vowels, but 
is frequently slurred over, when it is 
scarcely to be distinguished from ey in 
the English they, or ev in ewght. 

English 0. 

is always soft, but 1s so nearly the sound of 
s that it should be seldom used. 

If Celébes were not already recognised it 
would be written Selébes. 

is always soft, as in church - - a 

English d. | 

English /. Ph should not be used for the 
sound of f. Thus, not Haiphong, but 

is always hard. (Soft g is given by 7) - 

is always pronounced when used. 

as in what; better rendered by Aw than wh, 
or h followed by a vowel. Thus, Hwang | 
ho, not Whang ho or Hoang ho. 

English 7. Dj should never be put for this 
sound. 

English k. It should always be put for the 
hard c. Thus, not Oorea, but 

The Oriental guttural - - 

is another guttural, as in the Turkish - 


ys in English. 


ji two separate sounds, the one hard as in 
the English word finger, the other as in 
singer. As these two sounds are rarely 
employed in the same locality, no attempt 
is made to distinguish between them. ° 

As in English. 

As in loophole - - - : - 


stands both for its sound in thing, and as 
in this. ‘The former is most common - 

should never be employed ; the sound of qu 
in quiver is given as kw. When qu has 
the sound of k, as in quot, it should be 
given by k. 

As in English. 

As in sin. 


As in English. 


Examples. 
Fuchau. 
Macao. 


Cawnpore. 
Beirtit, Beilul. 


Celébes. 


Chingchin. 
Haifong, Nafa. 
Galapagos. 


Hwang ho, 
Ngan hwei. 


Japan, Jinchuen. 
Korea. 


Khan. 
Dagh, Ghazi. 


Mokpho, 
Chemu! pho. 


Bethlehem. 
Kwangtung. 


Sawakin. 
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Letters. Pronunciation and Remarks. Examples. 


y ! 18 always & consonant, as in yard, and there- eae Kikuyu. 
fore should never be used as a terminal, | 
| $ or e being substituted. | 
! Thus, not Aftkindény or Wady, but | Mikindéni, Wadi. © 
| not Kwaly, but | Kwale. 
z |Englishz-  - ~ - | Zulu. 
sh , French j, or as s in treasure - ' Muzhdaha. 
' Accents should not generally be caaa bat Tongatabu, 
| where there is a very decided emphatic: Galdpagos, 
| syllable or stress which affects the sound Palawan, 


| 
, 
of the word, it should be marked by an  Sardwak. 
acute accent. | 
| 


In the case of native names in countries under the dominion of other 
Kuropean powers, in whose maps, charts, &c., the spelling is given 
according to the system adopted by that power, such orthography is, 
as a rule, disregarded, and the names are spelt according to the British 
system. Thus the island east of Java in possession of the Dutch is spelt 
Madoera by them, but on Admiralty charts Madura. A town in Java 
appears on Dutch charts as Tjilatjap ; in the British, Chilachap. 


When a foreign language is written in a vocabulary of fixed sounds, 
so as to permit of transliteration into the British system, a table of 
equivalents for each letter is drawn up, and names of places can be 
transliterated without regard to pronunciation. 


It is rare, however, that any language is absolutely without varia- 
tion in the sound of any letters or combination of letters. This system 
therefore requires care. The rules for such transliterations so far 
adopted by the Admiralty are here given. 


To reduce Greek names to the orthographic form, required by the 
foregoing system, would require so many changes that it has been 
decided to defer the revision of Admiralty publications until the 
system has been more generally introduced and used. 


The Greek names are therefore left for the present in their old shape, 
but these give in most cases a very erroneous idea of the sound of the 
names, as pronounced by Greeks, and in many cases the present 
spelling gives a clue to the pronunciation by aid of the table of equiva- 
lents. 


Thus EvBowa now spelt Eubcea is pronounced Evvia. 
9 waAKts » Chalcis 5 Khalkis. 
» KedadrtAnva ,, Cephallonia _,, Kefallinia. 


Whenever C appears in a Greek name as at present written it may 
be taken for granted it has the sound of K. 
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Roman Equivalents Gide Letiena ‘Roman Equivalents 


Greek Letters 


by System by System 
A a a Pp r 
B Bg Vv Zoos 8 
ry g T T t 
A 68 d You 1 
E e pS ¢ ph 
Z¢ Z xX x kh 
H 7» i vy y | ps 
86 6 | th Q2 wo : O 
Ie i AI as el 
K x k EI « ! 1 
A 2x ] OI o 1 
M p | m OY ov | u 
N yv n YI we | i 
me x AY av ! aph, av 
OQ o 0) EY ev | eph, ev 
II x : p HY yv iph, iv 


In the transliteration of names in India and the Persian Gulf, the 
rules adopted by the Indian Government have been adopted, excepting 
that where the letter Q not followed by “u” is used in that system, 
the letter K is substituted, 


In the transliteration of Malay or other native names from Dutch 
charts where they are spelt according to Dutch orthography— 


Dj has been rendered by J, 


Tj 99 393 $9 Ch, 
oe \ 

oOo 99 9) 99 U, 
ou | 

ee 9? 99 99 EK. 


J in the middle of a word if followed by oe has been rendered by 
-Y though not always. Ij has been rendered by ai generally. 


For Chinese names, the Wade system of spelling, as modified in 
Playfair’s “Cities and Towns of China,” is adopted as a basis, being 
transliterated into this system in the following manner— 


For CH‘, K‘, T’, TS’, TZ, write CH, K, T, TS, and TZ. 
Chieh write Chie. 


PP] 


For , if pronounced short as in | For E terminal, asin CHE, LE, &c. 
CHEN, FEN, &c., write U, or Ui — write AW. 
followed by a double conso- | For Eh write E. 
nant. ! EI write EI. 
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For ERH write URR. For K'UEI write KWEI. 
» HUA write HWA. » KUO write KWAW. 
, HUI write HWEI. | , O write AW. 
,» HUO write HWAW. | » OU write O. 
J write ZH. _, P° write PH. 
, KUA write KWA. | , SSU write SE. 
, K‘'UA write KWA, | oUt write U. 

, KUEI write KWEI. | ,, U write EB. 


In this system the Manchurian dialect is adopted as the basis; but with 
regard to names in the provinces of FU KIEN, KWANG TUNG and 
KWANGSI, the local pronunciation should be followed as a guide for 
the spelling. CHIH and SHIH, pronounced somewhat as the shi in 
shirt, have been retained, as the sounds are difficult to express according 
to the Royal Geographical Society’s rules. Canton and Peiho are to 
be spelt in this, the customary way. 


The following table gives the equivalents used by the Admiralty in 
the transliteration of Russian names : — 


| Printaa | Italie [Equval Shot 


Characters | Characters Ad? System 


Wh) \Ifg. elways 
wh aa Ok 


el € we bet 


ely (ye whan untal) 


shah urltrishe 
Only transtiodican 
middle ofa word 
Z atmd .., . 
k Oni nn Gansta 
‘A 
m an fale 
7 
oO 
P 
oe Seldom used 
s 


Note . The combnatins BIN and 
Il should be transhterated t. 
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INFORMATION RELATING TO CHARTS, SAILING 
DIRECTIONS, AND GENERAL NAVIGATION. 


ON THE CORRECTION OF CHARTS, SAILING DIRECTIONS, 
AND LIGHT LISTS. 


The three descriptions of publications as guides to navigation, which 
are affected by the continual changes and alterations that take place,. 
are the Charts, the Sailing Directions, and the Light Lists. 


Of these the Charts should always be, so far as our knowledge 
permits, absolutely correct to date; the Sailing Directions, however, 
cannot, from their nature, be so corrected, and zn all cases where they 
differ from charts, the largest scale chart must be taken as the guide 
for navigation. 


The Light Lists are published annually. 


1. Charts.—When issued to a ship on commissioning, the charts 
have received all necessary corrections to date. As sent from the 
Hydrographic Department they are correct to the date of issue as. 
stamped on each folio. They then receive such corrections by hand 
in the depots as are required, and are so issued to the ships. 


The charts in the folios should have the same number and title as 
shown against each in the Lists pasted on the outside of the folio. 
The Navigating Officer is to satisfy himself that they do so agree 
before signing the receipt for the charts, &c. 


All small but important corrections affecting navigation that can 
be made by hand are notified by Notices to Mariners, and should at 
once be placed on the charts to which they refer, in accordance mu 
the following uniform system : — 


1. All corrections, additions to, erasures on Charts are to be neatly 
made in red (except as explained in paragraph 10d). In every case. 
the recognised Chart abbreviations are to be used. (See Admiralty 
Chart D. 11.) 


2. The year and number of every Notice to Mariners, from which 
corrections, &c., as above, have been made, are to be entered in red 
at the lower left-hand corner of the Chart, in the following manner,. 
Viz. : — 

1918, 9, 14, 18, 21, 23, &c., and in no other place or form (except as 
explained in paragraph 10d). 

3. General Remarks.—The amount of information to be inserted 
on a Chart is to be in accordance with that already engraved on such 
Chart. 

4. The year date is to be inserted against wrecks, reported shoals,. 
channels dredged, depth of water on bars or in shifting channels,. 
and irregularity of lights, but only on the largest scale chart affected. 

5. On the Coast Charts full particulars of lights and fog signals. 
are to be inserted where possible, omitting minor details of lights and 
fog signals of harbours. 


6. On Charts of smaller scale than Coast Charts lights and fog: 
signals of harbours are not to be inserted, and particulars of other- 
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lights and fog signals are to be lessened as the scale of the Chart 
decreases, omitting details in the following order: — 


For lights—(1) Height, (2) Period, (3) No. in Group, (4) Visibility ; 
thus : — 
Lt. Gp. Fl. (3) Red. ev. 20 sec. 150 ft., vis. 12 m. 
(1) Lt.. Gp. Fl., (3) Red. ev. 20 sec. vis. 12 m., (2) Lt. Gp. FL, 
3) Red. vis. 12 m. 
3) Lt. Gp. Fl. Red. vis. 12 m., (4) Lt. Gp. Fl. Red. 
For fog signals, thus: —(1) Fog Siren, 2 ev. min., (2) Fog Siren, 
ev. min., (3) Fog Siren. 
7. On Ocean Charts lights visible 15 miles or over are alone to be 
inserted, and then only their character and colour, e.g., Lt. Alt., Lt. 
Gp. Fl., Lt. Occ., Lt. F.R. 


8. Light-buoys——No period is to be inserted against a light-buoy 
except in large scale plans; on ordinary scales only the character, 
e.g., Lt. Occ., Lt. Fl. 

9. On Coast Charts inner harbour buoys and beacons are not to be 
inserted, and on small scale coast charts only the outer buoys. 


10. Arrangement of Writing, d&c.—Writing is to be as much as 
possible clear of the water, unless the objects referred to are on the 
water : — 


(2) When inserting corrections, care must be taken not to obliterate 
any of the other information already on the chart. 


b) When “ Notes’’ are to be inserted (such as Cautionary, Tidal, 
y 
&c.), they should be written in a convenient but conspicuous 
place, where they will not interfere with any other details. 


(c) Hrasures are never to be made. Where necessary, the details 
to be corrected are to be crossed through in red ink. 


(d) Temporary or intended changes are to be inserted on the chart 
in pencil, with the number and year of the Notice to 


Mariners against them, thus: —N. to M. ; temp. (which is 


also to be repeated in pencil below the ‘small corrections ”’ 
dates at the lower left-hand corner of the chart), and in the 
case of intended changes, the particulars finally inked in, in 
red, when further notice has been received that the changes 
have been made. In the case of temporary changes, the 
pencil notations are to be rubbed out when a further Notice 
has been received cancelling them. 


Charts, when received from a Chart depot or direct from the Hydro- 
graphic Department, will not have received the above-mentioned 
pencil corrections, but on first supply of a Chart Set, a copy of the 
latest Notice to Mariners, containing a List of all Notices to Mariners 
of a Temporary character and Preliminary Notices which are still in 
force by which any Charts are temporarily affected, will be specially 
handed to the Navigating Officer or attached to Chart Set, and the 
first duty of the Navigating Officer will be to make the necessary cor- 
rections in pencil to the charts affected. 


11. One copy of all Notices to Mariners is to be pasted into the 
Sailing Directions, in its appropriate place, so that if fuller detail 
be required than the seale of the chart permits to be given, it 
will be found on the proper page referring to the given locality or 
subject. 


b2 
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12. Unmounted Sets of Charts supplied for the personal use of the 
Admiral, Atlas folios supplied for information of Officers and 
Junior Officers, and Charts for Ships’ Company, are stamped, ‘‘ Not 
to be used for Navigation,” and need not, therefore, be kept corrected. 


2. Sailing Directions are not corrected before issue, but on 
page iii. in the ‘‘ Advertisement ” to each volume will be found the 
number of the last Admiralty Notice to Mariners used in its revision ; 
the numbers of the subsequent Notices affecting it between going to 
press and issue to H.M. Ships are given in the Notice to Mariners 
announcing its publication. 


Supplements referring to each volume are published from time to 
time. Supplements contain all the information received up to date 
since the publication of the volume to which they refer. 


The existence of a Supplement is to be noted in the tabular form 
placed for the purpose inside the cover of each volume. It may either 
be retained intact, for reference, notations referring® to it being made 
on the pages of the Sailing Directions affected ; or it may be cut up, 
if considered desirable, the slips being pasted ‘in the volume at the 
appropriate place. 


In January of each year, a summary of the information affecting 
certain volumes of Sailing Directions, which has been published during 
the preceding year in Admiralty Notices to Mariners, is sometimes 
issued as a separate publication. If a Supplement has been issued 
during the year this summary will only include Notices to Mariners 
issued since the date of such Supplement. 


Notices to Mariners prior to the date of issue of a Chart Set 
from a Chart Depét are supplied with the set, to complete the in- 
terval between the last published Supplement, or Summary of Notices: 
to Mariners, and the issue of the Chart Set, and an early duty of the 
Navigating Officer after drawing a Chart Set is to correct the Sailing 
Directions from the Supplements, Annual Summaries of Notices to 
Mariners, and Notices to Mariners supplied with‘the Chart Set. 


One copy of each Notice to Mariners should be pasted into the 
Sailing Directions in its appropriate place as soon as received. 


It must, however, be thoroughly understood that Sailing Direc- 
tions will never be correct in all minor details, except up to the date 
of the last Supplement, and that, when differences exist, the cliarts, 
which should be corrected from the most recent information, should 
be taken as the guide; for which purpose, for ordinary navigation, 
they are sufficient. 


3. The Light Lists, published annually early in each year, 
are not corrected in the depots before issue, but appendices are issued 
every week with the weekly copies of Notices to Mariners, giving the 
alterations that have taken place. 


It is the duty of the Navigating Officer when he receives the Chart 
Set to make notations in the Light Lists from these appendices, 
and from Notices to Mariners of later date; and to keep them so 
corrected from time to time. | 
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The Light Lists should always be consulted as to the details of a 
light, as the lights are not described in the Sailing Directions. A red 
label to this effect 1s inserted opposite page 1 of all Sailing Directions. 
The charts also may not be equally up-to-date in some details, for 
which no Notices to Mariners have been issued. 


THE USE OF CHARTS AS NAVIGATIONAL AIDS AND 
GEHNERAL REMARKS RELATING TO PRACTICAL 
NAVIGATION. 


1. Reliance on a Chart.~The value of a chart must manifestly 
depend upon the accuracy of the survey on which it is based, and this 
becomes more important the larger is the scale of the chart. 


To estimate this the date of the survey, which is always given in 
the title, is a-good guide. Besides the changes that, in waters where 
sand or mud prevails, may have taken place since ths date of the 
survey, the earlier surveys were mostly made under circumstances that 
precluded great accuracy of detail, and, until a plan founded on such 
a survey is tested, it should be regarded with caution. It may, indeed, 
be said that, except in well-frequented harbours and their approaches, 
no surveys yet made have been so minute in their examinations of the 
bcttom as to make it oertain that all dangers have been found. The 
fullness or scantiness of the soundings is another method of estimating 
the completeness of a chart. When the soundings are sparse or 
unevenly distributed, it may be taken for granted that the survey was 
not in great detail. 


It appears to be insufficiently realised that the degree of reliance 
which may reasonably be placed upon an Admiralty chart, even in 
surveys of medern date, ig mainly dependent on tle scale on which 
the survey was made. Thescale for publication 1s now generally that 
of the original survey, except in the case of Coast sheets, which are 
sometime; reduced. It should not, therefore, be assumed that the 
original survey was made on a larger scale than that published. 


It must be borne in mind that tho only method of ascertaining 
the inequality of the bottom of the sea is by the laborious process 
of sounding, and that in sounding over any area, the boat or vessel 
obtaining the soundings is kept on given lines; that each time the 
lead descends it only ascertains the depth of water over an area 
equal to the diameter of the lead, that is about two inches, and that 
consequently each line of soundings, though miles in length, is only 
to be considered as representing a width of two inches. 


. Surveys are not made on uniform scales, but each survey is made 
on a scale commensurate with its apparent importance. For instance, 
a general survey of a coast which vessels only pass in proceeding from 
one place to another is not usually made on a scale larger than one 
inch to the nautical mile, while surveys of areas where vessels are 
likely to anchor, are made on a scale of three inches to the mile, and 
surveys of frequented ports, or harbours likely to be used by Fleets, on 
a scale of from six inches to ten inches to the nautical mile. 


Close examination by sounding is the only method by which 
surveys on a large scale can be mads, and in view of the vast mileage 
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of surveys yet requiring completion in the interests of navigation, 
it would be a waste of time to undertake large scale Coast surveys. 

The scale on which a survey is to be conducted having been 
settled, it is manifestly superfluous to obtain more lines of soundings 
than can be represented on the paper. 100 soundings, which is 
the maximum number that can be placed with clearness on every 
square inch of paper, means that on a scale of one inch to the mile 
each sounding on the chart occupies an area representing eight acres 
of actual ground, whilst on a scale of six inches to the mile each 
sounding represents an area of a little less than a quarter of an 
acre, 2.e., of 100 feet square. 

The following diagram represents as many soundings as can be 
placed legibly on a square inch of paper:— 


20] 7 [a4 | fiz jo] 9 fro] 19 [13] 


Little assistance in detecting excrescences on the bottom is 
afforded by the eye, when sounding in a boat, even in clear weather, 
on account of the observer being within five feet of the surface; none 
in turbid seas. If, therefore, there is no inequality in the soundings 
to cause suspicion, a shoal patch between two lines may occasionally 
escape detection. 

Lines of soundings plotted as close as may be practicable on a 
scale of 6 inches to the mile would be 100 feet apart, and each. line 
would be only 2 inches in actual width. 

Thus, in a chart on a scale of one inch to the mile, an, inequality 
of some acres in extent rising close to the surface, if it happened to 
be situated between two lines, might escape the lead; whilst in a 
chart on a scale of 6 inches, inequalities as large as battle-ships, if 
lying parallel to, and between the lines of soundings, might exist 
without detection if they rose abruptly from an otherwise even 
bottom. 

General Coast charts should not, therefore, be looked upon as 
infallible, and a rocky shore should on no account be approached 
within the contour line of 10 fathoms, without taking every precau- 
tion to avoid a possible danger; and even with surveys of harbours 
on a scale of 6 inches to the mile vessels should avoid, if possible, 
passing over charted inequalities in the ground, as some isolated 
rocks are so sharp that the lead will not re&t on them. 


Blank spaces among soundings mean that no soundings have been 
obtained in these spots. When the surrounding soundings are deep 
it may with fairness be assumed that in the blanks the water is also 
deep ; but when they are shallow, or it can be seen from the rest of 
the chart that reefs or banks are present, such blanks should be 
regarded with suspicion. -This is especially the case in coral regions 
and off rocky coasts, and it should be remembered that in waters 
where rocks abound it is always possible that a survey, however com- 
plete and detailed, may have failed to find every small patch. 
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A wide berth should therefore be given to every rocky shore or patch, 
and this rule should be invariably followed, viz., that 
instead of considering a coast to be ciear, unless it is 
shown to be fou), the contrary should be assumed. 


2. Fathom Lines a Caution.—Except in plans of harbours that 
have been surveyed in detail, the five-fathom line on most Admiralty 
charts is to be considered as a caution or danger line against unneces- 
sarily approaching the shore or bank within that line, on account 
of the possibility of the existence of undiscovered inequalities of the 
bottom, which nothing but an elaborate detailed survey could reveal. 
In general surveys of coasts or of little frequented anchorages, the 
necessities of navigation do not demand the great expenditure of 
time required for such a detailed survey. It is not contemplated 
that ships will approach the shores in such localities without taking 
special precautions. 

The ten-fathom line is, on rocky shores, as before mentioned, 
another warning, especially for ships of heavy drauglit. 

Charts where no fathom lines are marked must be especially 
regarded with caution, as it generally means that soundings were too 
scanty and the bottom too uneven to enable them to be drawn with 
accuracy. 

Isolated soundings, shoaler than surrounding depths, should 
always be avoided, especially if ringed round, as there is no knowing 
how closely the spot may have been examined. 

3. Chart on largest scale always to be used.—It sometimes 
happens that from press of work, only the copper plate of the larger 
scale chart of a particular locality can at once receive any extensive 
12-arrangement of coastline or soundings. This is an additional 
reason, besides the obvious one of the greater detail shown, why this 
largest scale chart should always be used for navigating. 

4. Caution in using Small Scale Charts.—In approaching the 
Jand or dangerous banks, regard must always be had to the scale 
of the chart used. A sma!l error in laying down a position means 
only yards on a large scale chart, whereas on a small scale the same 
amount of displacement means large fractions of a mile. This is 
particularly to be observed when coming to an anchor on a narrow 
ledge of convenient depth at some distance from the shore. 

For the same reason bearings to objects near sliould be used in 
preference to objects farther off, although the latter may be more 
prominent, as a small error in bearing or in laying it down on the 
chart has a greater effect in misplacing the position the longer the 
line to be drawn. 

5. Graduation —All Plans are now being graduated in skeleton 
style before publication in order to facilitate easy reference to 
Astronomical positions; previously published plans are also graduated 
as opportunity offers. The graduation is, however, of necessity, often 
based upon imperfect information of a conflicting nature; for this 
reason, whenever an Astronomical position is quoted other than 
approximate (t.e., when seconds are given), 1t is necessary to quote 
also the number of the particular chart from which the position has 
been derived. ” 

6. Distortion of Printed Charts.—The paper on which charts are 
printed has to be damped. On drying, distortion takes place from 
the inequalities in the paper, which greatly varies with different 
paper and the amount of the original damping ; but it dces not affect 
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navigation. It must not, however, be expected that accurate series 
of angles taken to different points will always exactly agree, wl:on 
carefully plotted upon the chart, especially if the lines are to objects 
it some distance. The larger the chart the greater the amount of 
this distortion. 

7, Buoys.—It is manifestly impossible that any reliance can be 
placed on buoys always maintaining their exact position. Buoys 
should therefore be regarded as warnings and not as infallible navi- 
gating marks, especially when in exposed positions; and a ship shculd 
always, when possible, be navigated by bearings or angles of fixed 
objects on shore and not by buoys. 

Light-buoys.—The lights shown by liglit-buoys cannot be implicitly 
relied on, as, if occulting or flashing, the apparatus may get out cf 
order, or the light may be altogether extinguished. These lights in 
the British islands are from 5 to 217 candle power. , 

Cable-buoys. — Cable-buoys marking the ends of submarine 
cables usually are spherical or can shaped, surmounted by a globe and 
occasionally a flag of varying shape. Below the topmark two whiic 
fired lights placed horizontally. 

8. Lights.—Circles drawn on charts round a light are not intended 
to give information as to the distance at which it can be seen, but 
solely indicate, in the case of lights which do not show the samo 
characteristics or colours in all directions, the bearings between which 
the differences occur. 

All the distances given in the Light Lists and on the charts for 
the visibility of lights are calculated fer a height of an observer’s eye of 
15 feet. The table of distances visible due to height, at the beginning of 
each Light List, affords a means of ascertaining how much more or lesg 
the light is visible should the height of the bridgo be more or less. 
The glare of a powerful light is often seen far beyond the limit of 
visibility of the actual rays of the light, but this must not be con- 
founded with the true range. Again, refraction may often cause a 
light to be seen farther than under ordinary circumstances. 

When looking out for a light at night, the fact is often forgotten 
that from aloft the range of vision is much increased. By noting 
a star immediately over the light a very correct bearing may be after- 
wards obtained from the standard compass. 

The intrinsic. power of a light chould always be considered when 
expecting to make it in thick weather. A weak light is easily 
obscured by haze, and no dependence can be placed on its being 
seen. 

The power of a light can be estimated by remarking its order, or 
candle power, as given in the Light Lists, and in some cases by noting 
how much its visibility in clear weather falls short of the range due to 
the height at which it is placed. Thus, a light standing 200 feet above 
the sea, and only recorded as visible at 10 miles in clear weather, is 
manifestly of little brilliancy, as its height would permit it to be seen 
over 20 miles, if of any power. (See table in Light List before 
mentioned.) 

The distance from a light cannot be estimated either by its 
brilliancy or its dimness. 

On first making a light from the bridge, by at once lowering the 
eye several feet and noting whether the light is made to dip, it may 
be determined whether the vessel is in the circle of visibility corre 
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sponding with the usual height of the eye or unexpectedly nearer the 
light. 

9. Fog signals.—Sound is conveyed in a yery capricious way 
through the atmcsphere. Apart from wind, large areas of silence 
have been found in different directions and at different distances from 
the fog signal station, im some instances even when in close proximity 
to it. The apparatus, moreover, for sounding the signal often re- 
quires some time kefore it is in readiness to act. A fog often creeys 
imperceptibly towards the land, and is not observed by the people 
at a station until it is upon them; whereas a ship may have been fer 
many hcurs in it, and approaching the land. In such a case no signal 
may be made. When sound has to travel against the wind, it may be 
thrown upwards; in such a case a man aloft might hear it when it 
is inaudible on deck. Under certain conditions of the atmosphere, 
when a fog signal is a combination of high and low notes, one of the 
notes may bs inaudible. 

The mariner should not assume— 

a. That, because he fails to hear the sound, he is out of hearing 
distance. 

b. That, because he hears a fog signal faintly, he is at a great 
distance from it. 

c. That, because hs hears the sound plainly, he is near it. 

d. That, because he does not hear it, even when in close proxi- 
nity, the fog signal has ceased sounding. 

e. That the distance from and the intensity of the sound on 
any one occasion, are a guide to him for any future occa- 
sion. 

Taken together, these facts should induce the utmost caution in 
closing the land in fogs. The lead is generally the only safe guide. 

10. Tides and Tidal Streams.—In navigating coasts where the 
tidal range is considerable, caution is always necessary. It should 
be remembered that there are indraughts to all bays and bights, 
although the general run of the stream may be parallel to the shore. 

The turn of the tidal stream off-shore is seldom coincident with the 
time of high and low water on the shore. In open channels, the 
tidal stream ordinarily overruns the turn of the vertical movement 
of the tide by about three hours, forming what is usually known as 
tide and half-tide, the effect of which is that at high and low water 
by the shore the stream is running at its greatest velocity. 

In crossing a bar or shallow flats, Tidal diagrams to show the height 
of the tide at any time for any place, given in the Tide Tables, will be 
found of great assistance in calculating how much the water has risen 
or fallen at any hour of the tide. 

On coasts where there is much diurnal inequality in the tides, 
the amount of rise and fall can never be depended upon, and addi- 
tional caution 1s necessary. 

The datums used on the charts of different nations vary considerably. 
That adopted for the Admiralty charts founded on surveys carried 
out by the surveying vessels of the Royal Navy is, in waters where the 
diurnal inequality is small, the level of mean low water springs, and in 
waters where the diurnal tides are considerable, the level of Indian 
spring low water. 

As, however, a very long series of tidal observations is required 
before either of these levels can be definitely determined, and as the 
chart datum depends, in most cases, on a few weeks’ observations only, 
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the datums adopted must always be considered as approximate, and 
differ, im some cases, considerably from the theoretical datum. 

Where Admiralty charts are founded on the charts of other nations, 
the datum is that used by the original authority. This may be mean 
low water springs (Denmark, Norway, Japan, &c.), mean low water 
(Holland, U.S. Atlantic coast, &c.), mean lower low water (U.S. 
Pacific coast, Philippines, &c.), a definite distance below mean low 
water springs (Germany), or the lowest possible low water (Franco, 
Spain, &.). All these datums must be considered as approximate 
only. 

Whenever it is known, a comparison between mean low water springs 
or Indian spring low water and the datum is given on Admiralty 
charts. 

It should also be remembered that at times tiie tide falls below 
the level of mean low water springs. This always occurs on the 
coasts of Europe at the equinoxes, but in other parts of the world, 
and especially in the tropics, such periodic low tides may coincide 
more frequently with the solstices. Wand or a high barometer may 
produce it at any time, and the amount varies with locality. When 
the moon’s perigee coincides with the full or new moon the same effect 
is often produced. 

Caution.—From the above remarks it will be seen that the depths 
shown on Admiralty charts are not always the least depths that will 
be found to exist, due to the fact that the level of the chart datum is, 
in most cases, above the level to which the tide may fall. 


ll. Arrows on charts only show the most usual or the mean direc 
tion of a tidal stream or current. It must never be assumed that the 
direction of a stream will not vary from that indicated by the arrow. 
In the same manner, the rate of a stream constantly varies with cir- 
cumstances, and the rate given on the chart is merely the mean of 
those found during the survey, possibly from very few observations. 


12. Fixing position.—The most accurate method of fixing a posi- 
tion relative to the shore is by angles between well-defined objects 
on the chart. All ships are supplied with a station-pointer, and this 
method should be used whenever possible. 

Two things are, however, necessary to its successful employment: 
First, that the objects be well chosen ; and, second, that the observer 
is skilful and rapid in his use of the sextant and station-pointer. 

For the former, reference can be mads to the pamphlet on the use 
of the station-pointer, which is in every chart box; the latter is only 
to be obtained by practice. ; 

It will readily be seen that in war time, when the compass may 
be knocked away, or gun-fire may make it undesirable to expose the 
person more than necessary, a sextant offers great advantages, as 
angles can be obtained from any position whence the objects are visi- 
ble. It is this contingency that makes it especially desirable that all 
navigating officers should become expert in this method of fixing a 
ship’s position. 

In many narrow waters also, where the objects may yet be at 
some distance, as in coral harbours or narrow passages among mud 
banks, navigation by sextant and station-pointer is invaluable, as a 
true position can only be obtained by its means. A small error in 
either taking or plotting a bearing under such circumstances may put 
the ship ashore. 
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It is not intended that the use of the compass to fix the ship 
should be given up; there are many circumstances in which it may 
be usefully employed, but errors more readily creep into a position so 
fixed. In all cases where great accuracy of position is desired, angles 
should invariably be used, such as the fixing of a rock or shoal, or of 
additions to a chart of fresh soundings or new buildings. In all 
such cases angles should be taken to several objects, the more the 
better; but five objects is a good number, as the four angles thus 
obtained not only prevent any errors, but they at once furnish a 
means of checking the accuracy of the chart itself. In the case of 
ordinary soundings, it is only necessary to take a third angle now and 
then ; firstly, to check the general accuracy of the chart, as above 
stated ; secondly, to make certain that the more important soundings, 
as at the end of a line, are correctly placed. 

Sometimes, when only two objects are visible, a compass bearing 
and sextant angle may be used with advantage. | 

In passing near a point of land, or an island, the method of fixing 
by doubling the angle on the bow is invaluable. The ordinary form 
of it, the secalled ‘‘ four-point bearing,” when the bearing is taken 
four points on the bow and on the beam, the distance from the object 
at the latter position being the distance run between the times of 
taking the two bearings, allowing for current, gives an excellent fix 
for a departure but does not ensure safety, as the point and probably 
the rocks off it are abeam before the position 1s obtained. 

By taking the bearings of two points and four points on the bow, 
a very good position is obtained before the object is passed; the 
distance of the latter at the second position being, as before, equal to 
the distance run in the interval, allowing for current. 

This is, however, only strictly true if the current is directly with 
or against the course of the ship. If a cross current has to bs 
allowed for, the results by this method may be altogether erroneous 
and misleading. The following example shows in a tabular form the 
errors that might be produced by accepting the distance run in the 
interval, allowing for current, as the distance of the object at time of 
second bearing. | 

Example: A vessel steering East sights a light bearing E.N.E., 
or two points on the bow; one hour after, having run in the interval 
10 miles by log, the light bears N.E., 1.e., she has doubled the angle 
on the bow. Current, in all cases, at the rate of 2 miles an hour. 


7 | 


Distance run Distance run 


Direction | ist é ond Beings sta | Direction | yt « nd Pearliins nance 
of ea of a a a a a ay 
at 2n at 2n 
Current By Log arene Bearing Current By Log ee Bearing 
Current Current 
Miles | Miles Miles Miles Miles Miles 
East - - 10 12 12 : West - 10 8 8 
E.N.E. - 10 11-8 10 | W.S.W. - 10 8- 10:2 
N.E. - 10 11-4 8 | S.W. - 10 8:7 11-9 
N.N.E. - 10 ll 6-2 S.S.W. - 10 9-4 13°6 
North - 10 10:2 5:3 South - 10 10°2 14-7 
N.N.W. - 10 9-4 4:9 S.S.E. - 10 1] 15 
N.W. - 10 8°7 5-3 i S.E. - 10 11:4 14°7 
W.N.W. - 10 8-2 6-1 | E.S.E. - 10 11°8 13:8 


| 
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The fcilowing rule should be observed in all cases of a cross 
current, viz. :— 

When the-angle between the second bearing and the course made 
good (over the ground) is double the angle between the first bearing 
and the course made good (over the ground) the distance from the 
object is equal to the distance made good (over the ground) between 
the times of the first and second bearings. 

To get a reliable result the difference between the first bearing 
and the course made good (over the ground) should never be less than 
20°. It follows, therefore, that it is necessary, before observing the 
first bearing, to decide upon the course being made good (over the 
ground). This may be done as follows, viz: — 

From any point, A, on the chart draw a line A B, representing 
by its direction the course steered and by its length the speed through 
the water. From the point B, draw another line, B C, representing 
in a similar manner the estimated direction and rate of the current, 
&c., to be allowed for. Then a line joining the points A and C will 
represent in the same manner the course and speed which are being 
made good (over the ground). 

A table of factors, by which to multiply the distance run, to 
obtain the distance of the object when any number of degrses between 
the two bearings has been observed, is supplied with all chart sets. 

The use of a danger angls in passing outlying rocks with land 
behind should also not be forgotten. In employing this method, 
however, caution is necessary, as should the chart be not: accurate, 
t.e., should the objects sslected be not quite correctly placed, the 
angle taken off from it may not serve the purpose. It should not, 
therefore be employed when the survey is old or manifestly imperfect. 

In fixing by the compass, it must always be remembered that two 
bearings only are liable to error. An absolute error may be made in 
either bearing observed ; errors may be made in applying the devia- 
tion ; or errors may creep in in laying them on to the chart. For 
these reasons, a third or check bearing of some other object should 
be taken, especially when near the shore or dangers. The coincidence 
of these three lines will prevent any mistakes. 

Amongst astronomical methods of fixing a ship’s position, attention 
is drawn to the great utility of Sumner’s method. A Sumner line, 
that is, a line drawn through the position (obtained by an assumed 
latitudes or longitude) at right angles to the bearing of the sun, as 
obtained from the azimuth tables, gives at times invaluable informa- 
tion, as the ship must be somewhere on that line, provided the 
chronometer 1s correct. A desp cast of the lead at the same time 
may often serve to give an approximate position on the line. An early 
and very accurate position can also be obtained by Sumner’s method, 
by getting a Sumner line by a bright star at daylight when the horizon 
is well visible, and another Sumner line by the sun when a few degrees 
above the horizon, or, better still, by observing two or more stars 
at twilight. The Sumner lines thus obtained will, if the bearing 
of sun and star differ three points or more, give an excellent result. 


13. Change of Variation of the Compass.—The gradual change 
in the variation must not be forgotten in laying down positions by 
bearing on charts. Ths magnetic compasses placed on the charts for 
the purpose of facilitating plotting become in time slightly in error, 
and in some cases, such as with small scales, or when the lines are 
long the displacement of position from neglect of this change may 
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be of importance. The compasses are re-engraved when the error 
amounts to a quarter of a point, but the chart plates cannot be cor- 
rected more frequently from the impossibility of making alterations 
often on one spot in a copper plate. 

The geographical change in the variation is in some parts of the 
world sufficiently rapid to need consideration. For instance, in 
approaching Halifax from Newfoundland the variation changes 10° 
in less than 500 miles, and in the English Channel about 5° in 400 
miles. The Variation Chart should be consulted on this head. 


On certain general charts embracing large areas with considerable 
change of variation, true compasses are placed instead of magnetic 
compasses, tle variation being shown by tsogonic lines (curves of 
equal magnetic variation), in a similar manner to the Variation 
Chart. One or two isoyonic lines are also sometimes placed on charts, 
in addition to the magnetic compasses, in order to indicate 
the general direction of these curves, and thus facilitate the deter- 
mination of the variation to be employed in -portions of the chart 
not in immediate proximity to any one of the engraved compasses. 


14. Local Magnetic Disturbance of the Compass on board Ship.— 
The term “local magnetic disturbance” has reference only to the 
efects on the compass of magnetic masses external to the ship in which 
it is placed. Observation shows that such disturbance of the com- 
pass in a ship afloat is experienced only in a few places on the globe. 

Magnetic laws do not permit of the supposition that it is the 
visible land which causes such disturbance, because the effect of a 
magnetic force diminishes in such rapid proportion as the distance 
from it increases that it would require a local centre of magnetic force 
of an amount absolutely unknown to affect a compass half a mile 
distant. 

Such deflections of the compass are due to magnetic minerals in 
the bed of the sea under the ship, and when the water is shallow, 
and the force strong, the compass may be temporarily deflected when 
passing over such a spot, but the area of disturbance will be small, 
unlezs there are many centres near together. 

It is very desirable that whenever a ship passes over an area of 
local magnetic disturbance, the position should be fixed, and the facts 
reported as far as they can be ascertained. 


15. Use of Oil for Modifying the Effect of Breaking Waves.— 
Many experiences of late years have shown that the utility of oil for 
this purpose is undoubted, and the application simple. 

The following may serve for the guidance of seamen, whose atten- 
tion is called to the fact that a very small quantity of oil, skilfully 
applied, may prevent much damage both to ships (especially the 
smaller classes) and to boats, by modifying the action of breaking 
seas. 

The principal facts as to the use of oil are as follows: — 

1. On free waves, t.e., waves in deep water, the effect is greatest. 

2. In a surf, or waves breaking on a bar, where a mass cf liquid 
is in actual motion in shallow water, the effect of the oil is uncertain, 
as nothing can prevent the larger waves from breaking under such 
circumstances ; but even here it is of some service. 

3. The heaviest and thickest oils are most effectual. Refined 
kerosene is of little use; crude petroleum is serviceable when nothing 
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else is obtainable; but all animal and vegetable oils, such as waste 
oil from the engines, have great effect. 


4. A small quantity of oil suffices, if applied in such a mauner as. 
to spread to windward. 

5. It is useful in a ship or boat, both when running, or lying to, 
or In wearing. 

6. No experiences are related of its use when hoisting a boat up 
In a sea-way at sea, but it is highly probable that much time and 
injury to the boat would be saved by its application on such occa- 
sions. 

At anchor, when the sea is sufficient to render it difficult to hoist 
up or in boats, oil bags from forward or from the swinging booms 
have been found to render the sea alongside comparatively smooth. 


7. In cold water, the oil, being thickened by the lower tempera- 
ture, and not being able to spread freely, will have its effect much 
reduced. This will vary with the description of oil used. 

8. The best method of application in a ship at sea appears to be: 
hanging over the side, in such a manner as to be in the water, small 
canvas bags, capable of holding from one to two gallons of oil, such 
bags being pricked with a sail needle to facilitate leakage of the oil. 

The position of these bags should vary with the circumstances. 
Running before the wind they should be hung on either. bow—e.g.,. 
from the cathead—and allowed to tow in the water. 

With the wind on the quarter the effect seems to be iess than in 
any other position, as the oil goes astern while the waves come up on 
the quarter. 

Lying to, the weather bow and another position farther aft seem 
the best places from which to hang the bags, with a sufficient length. 
of line to permit them to draw to windward, while the ship drifts. 

9. Crossing a bar with a flood tide, oil poured overboard and 
allowed to float in ahead of the boat which would follow with a 
bag towing astern, would appear to be the best plan. As before 
remarked, under these circumstances the effect cannot be so much 
trusted. , 

On a bar with the ebb tide it would seem to be useless to try oil. 
for the purposs of entering. 

10. For boarding a wreck, it is recommended to pour oil over- 
board to windward of her before going alongside. The effect in this 
case must greatly depend upon the set of the current, and the circum- 
stances of the depth of water. 

11. For a boat riding in bad weather from a sea anchor, it is. 
recommended to fasten the bag to an endless line rove through a Llock 
on the sea anchor, by which means the oil is diffused well ahead of 
the boat, and the bag can be readily hauled on board for refilling if 
necessary. 

12. Towing a vessel in a heavy sea, oil is of the greatest service, 
and may prevent parting the hawser. Distribute from the towing 
vessel forward and or both sides; :f used only aft the tow alone gets. 
the benefit. 

16. Concise Rules for Revolving Storms: — 

1. Revolving storms are so named because the wind in these storms 
revolves round an area of low pressure situated in the centre. They 
have also local names, and are termed hurricanes in the West Indies 
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and South Pacific Ocean; cyclones in the Indian Ocean, Bay of 
Bengal, and Arabian Sea; and typhoons in the China Sea. 

2. In these storms the wind always revolves the same way in the 
same part. of the world, that is, against the movement of the hands of 
a watch in the northern hemisphere, and with the hands of a watch in 
the southern hemisphere. The wind does not revolve in circles, but 
has a spiral movement, inwards, towards the centre. 

3. Revolving storms have also, as a general rule, a progressive 
movement. Within the tropics they usually move from east to west at 
first, and then curve towards the pole of the hemisphere in which the 
storm is generated, and afterwards move from west to east. 

4. The track which the centre of the storm takes is called the path 
of the storm, and the portion of the storm-field on the right of the 
path is known as the right-hand semicircle, and that on the left as 
the left-hand semicircle of the storm. 

5. In the right-hand semicircle, if the observer be stationary, the 
wind will always shift to the right, and in the left-hand semicircle to 
the left. This law holds good in both hemispheres. 

6. If a, vessel be so situated in a storm that running before the 
- wind the path of the advancing storm will be crossed, this is considered 
to be the dangerous semicircle. This will always be the right-hand 
semicircle in the northern hemisphere, and the left-hand in the 
southern. 

7. These storms are most frequent in the northern hemisphere from 
July to November, and in the southern hemisphere from December to 
May. In the Bay of Bengal and Arabian Sea the storm period is from 
April to December, the most dangerous storms occurring during the 
transition periods at the beginning and end of the monsoon. 

8. The area over which revolving storms have been known to extend 
varies in diameter from 20 miles to some hundreds of miles, and their 
rate of movement in the West Indies averages about 300 miles a day; 
in the China Sea, Bay of Bengal, and Arabian Sea about 200 miles 
a day; and in the Indian Ocean from 0 to 200 miles a day, the more 
stationary storms occurring at the beginning and end of the hurri- 
cane season. 

9. The indications of the approach of a revolving storm are (1) an 
unsteady barometer, or even a cessation in the diurnal range, which is 
constant in settled weather ; (2) a heavy swell not caused by the wind 
then blowing; (3) an ugly, threatening appearance of the sky. 

10. In order to judge what is the best way to act if there is reason 
to believe a storm is approaching, the seaman requires to know (a) 
in which direction the centre of the storm is situated, (6) in which 
semicircle the ship is situated. 

11. As these points cannot be determined if a vessel is moving with 
an speed through the water, the first proceeding should be to “‘ stop ” 

‘heave to,” and, as it is always best to assume, at first, that the 
er may be in the dangerous semicircle, she should be hove to on 
the starboard tack in the northern hemisphere, and on the port tack in 
the southern. 

12. If an observer faces the wind the centre of the storm will be 
from 12 to 8 points on his right hand in the northern hemisphere, and 
‘on his left hand in the southern hemisphere ; 12 points when the storm 
begins; about 10 points when the barometer has fallen three-tenths 
of an inch, and about 8 points when it, has fallen six-tenths of an inch 
or upwards. 
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13. If the wind shifts to the right the vegss2l is in the right-hand 
semicircle, if to the left in the left-hand semicircle, and, if tle wind 
is steady in direction, but increasing in force, she is in the direct path 
of the storm. 


14. If the seaman has reason to think that his vessel is in the 
direct. path of the storm he should run with the wind on the starboard 
quarter in the northern, and on the port quarter in the southern, hemi- 
sphere until the barometer has ceased falling. If she is in the right- 
hand semicircle in the northern hemisphere she should remain hove to 
on the starboard tack, but if in the southern hemisphere run with the 
wind on the port quarter ; if she is in the left-hand semicircle in the 
northern hemisphere she should run with the wind on the starboard 
quarter, but if in the southern hemisphere remain hove to on the port 
tack. 


15. Should a vessel not have sufficient room to run when in the 
least dangerous semicircle, she should heave to on the port tack in the 
northern, and on the starboard tack in the southern, hemisphere. 


16. If in a harbour or at anchor the seaman should be just as 
careful in watching the shifting of the wind and ascertaining the 
direction of the centre, as by so doing he will be able to tell on which 
side of the path of the storm he is situated, and be able to act accord- 
ing to circumstances, 


17. Should the centre of a storm pass over a vessel, the wind, after 
blowing furiously in one direction, ceases for a time, and then blows 
with equal fury from the opposite direction. This makes a confused 
pyramidal sea, which is especially dangerous. | 
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WEST INDIES PILOT, VOL. IL. 


CHAPTER I. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION, INCLUDING CLIMATE, WINDS, 
HURRICANES, CURRENTS, PASSAGES, &C. 


The West Indies Pilot, which contains a description of the whole of 
the coasts and islands, from Cape Orange at the west extreme of 
Brazil, to the north-western extremity of the Bahama group and the 
Bermuda islands and including sailing directions for the great basin 
of the Caribbean sea and Gulf of Mexico, is published in three volumes. 

Volume I. comprises a description of the coast of the mainland from 
the Gulf of Paria to Cape Sable in Florida with the islands immediately 
adjacent. 

Volume II. (the present volume) describes the coast of the main- 
land from Cape Orange to Punta Pefias, the east extreme of Paria 
province, and the West Indian islands northward and westward as far 
as and including Mona passage. 

Volume IIT. includes the remainder of the islands, and the Ber- 
mudas group. 

The mainland described in this volume consists of Guiana (French, 
Dutch, and British}, and the small portion of Venezuela between 
Orinoco river and Punta Peifias, the east extreme of Paria province. 


GENERAL REMARKS.—Guiana.—tThe country compre 
hended under the general name of Guiana is subdivided into French, 
Dutch, and British Guiana. Its coast line, extending from Oyapok 
river to Orinoco river, is generally low; being formed of alluvial 
matter, brought down by numerous rivers. The mud thus formed is 
commonly covered with mangroves between high and low water marks ; 
at low water the coast appears like an inaccessible bank; but at high 
water it is inundated. Its southern limits are the Tumuc Humac and 
Acarai ranges of mountains. 

The only ports existing on this coast are formed by the mouths of 
the rivers, and, for the most part, local knowledge and practical expe 
rience are required to cross the bars and shoals that generally encumber 
their entrances; but as in this region no hurricanes ever occur, there 
is but little risk in anchoring in any convenient place and waiting for 
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a pilot, or making an examination by boats, necessary to conduct the 
vessel in safety. 


The main physical features of Guiana offer much resemblance. 
Apart from an oozy, fertile, but insalubrious low-lying coast region, 
the inshore part is hilly, and covered with primeval forest of a rank 
exuberant vegetation, inhabited by an abundant fauna; the birds, 
reptiles and fish especially being numerous and of the most varied 
description. These extensive woodlands are peopled mostly by 
Indian trrbes, who are gradually becoming extinct. The white settlers 
confine themselves chiefly to the European settlements or their vicinity, 
near the mouths of the rivers, on the low and fertile lands of the coast. 


Venezuela is a Federal republic, bounded on the north by the 
Caribbean sea, on the east by British Guiana, on the south by the 
republic of Brazil, and on the west by that of Colombia. The small 
portion of its seaboard included in this volume extends from Punta 
Playa on the eastern side of the mouth of Orinoco river to Punta Pefias, 
the eastern extremity of Paria province, with the shores of the gulf of 
that name. This portion embraces Orinoco river, the only one of 
importance in Venezuela, which is navigable 850 miles to Atures 
rapids. Venezuela is rich in metals and other minerals, including 
gold, silver, copper, and iron. It also produces sugar, cocoa, coffee, 
cereals, &c., and exports hides, rubber, and cattle. Onefifth of the 
inhabitants are engaged in agriculture. 


West Indian islands.—The West Indian islands are sometimes 
named the Antilles—the Greater Antilles comprising Porto Rico, 
Santo Domingo-Haiti, Jamaica, and Cuba: the lesser Antilles, the 
eastern islands. The islands have, indeed, at different periods been 
differently named, and the same name has been applied to different 
groups, so that there is some confusion. Caribbee islands is a term 
applied to the eastern groups, and also to the whole of the islands. 

The Windward islands at one time indicated all the islands east of 
Porto Rico, the Leeward islands comprising everything to the west. 
At the present time the term Windward islands refers to the southern 
half of the eastern chain as far north as and_ including 
Martinique; all islands to the northward of it being the Leeward 
islands. This division has been adopted in the present volume. 

So far as the political division of the British islands is concerned, 
Trinidad island (including Tobago island) has a separate Government; 
Barbados has its own Government; Grenada, St. Vincent, and St. 
Lucia islands are included in one Government, known as that of the 
Windward islands, the seat being in the former ; and all British islands 
to the northward are comprised in the Leeward islands, the seat of 
Government being at Antigua (page 258). 


The whole of the West Indian islands, with the exception of the 
Bahamas and Barbuda, are high, and generally mountainous. The 
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majority are of comparatively recent volcanic formation, but there is 
much rock of calcareous origin overlying and intermingled with the 
volcanic. 3 

The islands are for the most part densely wooded, with magnificent 
forest. trees, wherever cultivation has not cleared the ground. 


Earthquakes.—Volcanic eruptions.—The islands men- 
tioned are all subject to shocks of earthquake and volcanic eruptions, 
and there is scarcely one in which some memorial of disaster from this 
cause does not exist. The memorable earthquake which destroyed 
Lisbon in the year 1775, was felt in these islands, the shock 
occurring four minutes later than at Lisbon. The most recent are the 
very severe volcanic eruptions which occurred in St. Vincent island 
on the 7th of May, 1902, and that at Martinique island on 20th May 
of the same year, details of which are given in the body of the book. 
A severe earthquake occurred at Jamaica on 14th January, 1907, for 
which see Vol. II1. 


Population.—The inhabitants of the West Indian islands are 
chiefly negroes, who form four-fifths of the entire population, the other 
fifth being made up of creoles and settlers. None of the aborigines 
are left, the last of the Caribs having, it is said, perished at Grenada 
island. 


Productions.—tThe principal productions of the islands are 
sugar, molasses, rum, cocoa, coffee, tobacco, indigo, lignum vite, 
pimento, logwood, mahogany, and beeswax, also tropical fruits of all 
descriptions, particularly oranges from Porto Rico. The climate and 
soil are favourable for the production of fibre-yielding plants. Ginger 
and spices, the cocoa-nut palm, and many kinds of drugs can be grown 
throughout the greater part of the British West Indian islands. 

The mineral wealth of the islands is not remarkable. Gold, silver, 
iron, copper, tin, platinum, lead, coal of a poor quality, cobalt, mer- 
cury, arsenic, antimony, manganese, rock salt and asphalt, either have 
been, or are worked. 


CLIMATE.—Guiana.—tThe climate of Guiana is hot and 
depressing, but not considered generally unhealthy, the French por- 
tion being the more so, as it is more subject to malarial influences. 
The diseases which appear most prevalent are malarial fever, diarrhea, 
dysentery, debility, and phthisis. The autumn season is the worst. 


West Indian islands.—All the islands within the scope of this 
work lie within the tropics, but the heat 1s tempered by the sea breezes, 
and on the hilly part of many of the islands a cool temperature is 
obtained. The climate generally is enervating to the European ; but 
compared with other parts of the tropics they cannot generally be 
called unhealthy, though there are doubtless many localities, more 
especially in the larger islands, which bear, probably with cause, an 
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evil repute in this respect. In the winter the temperature of the Wind- 
ward islands is agreeable to Europeans. 


SEASONS.—General remarks.—The annual change of 
seasons is produced by the approach or retreat of the sun, which 
occasions the only distinction known in the tropics, namely, the wet 
and dry. 


When the sun approaches its southern limit the trade wind veers 
to the north-east quarter, and the weather is comparatively dry until 
June. Occasionally north and north-west winds, blow across the 
trade, and those experienced in the Bahamas and gulf of Mexico arg 
very strong and known as “ Northers’’; they occur from about 
October to March. 


April and May are the most tranquil months in all parts of the 
West Indies, when fine weather and smooth seas are experienced. 


Guiana.—The wet seasons are from June to the end of August, 
and during December, January, and February. The so-called dry 
seasons, from August to November, and March and April. The com- 
paratively cool season is from November to May, when the north-east 
trade reaches the shore with some force. 


West Indian islands.—Subject to certain local variations, it 
may be stated generally that the rainy season prevails from May and 
June to October or November; and the dry season, or winter as it is 
sometimes called, from December to April. And whereas the weather 
during the rainy season is hot and oppressive; in winter it is serene, 
dry, and pleasant. 


WINDS.—General characteristics of the north-east 
trade wind.—tThe polar limit of the north-east trade wind in the 
Atlantic ocean generally extends to the parallel of 27° N., while that 
of the south-east trade lies on a line between the Cape of Good Hope 
and the islands of Trinidad and Martin Vaz. These limits vary about 
3° north or south, according to the position of the sun. The equatorial 
limits of these winds generally vary in the same manner, that of the 
north-east trade travelling from 134° N. in August to 23° N. in | 
February, on the meridian of 25° W., while that of the south-east 
trade changes from 12° N. to 14° N. between the same months and in 
the same longitude. 

The equatorial limit of the north-east trade, verges, according to the 
season, more or less towards the equator, but it seldom passes south- 
ward of it; the south-east trade wind, on the contrary, occasionally 
extends as far as 10° N. on the meridian of 30° W. during the month 
of August. 


Between the equatorial limits of the north-east and south-east trade 
winds, extends the zone or belt of calms and light airs named the 
‘*Doldrums’’: this zone is narrowest in February and broadest in 
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August, averaging 100 miles in the former month and 300 miles in the 
latter. 

The north-east trade wind prevails over the whole of the West 
Indies, and among the islands its course is uninterrupted, though 
subject to some modifications in direction and force; at a short dis- 
tance from the land, the sea breeze dies away at night and is replaced 
by a land wind, this variation occurs every day, unless a strong wind 
from either northward or southward prevail: In July and August, the 
sea breezes generally blow hard, and in frequent squalls. From July 
to October the trade wind is generally southward of east; these are 
the hurricane months, in which there are often strong gales of wind 
and much rain. From October to mid-March the trade wind is usually 
steady at north-east. : 


Squalls of more or less severity are common throughout the West 
Indies, especially during the summer months. They are generally of 
the arched form known to seamen, and are almost always accompanied 
by thunder and lightning; they are most frequent near the land. 
Flaws of wind are also frequently met with when coasting under high 
land, and should be guarded against. White squalls, so called, are 
said to occur, giving little or no warning, except the ripple on the 
water caused by the wind; they are generally due to the wind rushing 
down from steep hills or mountains, and are fortunately of rare 
occurrence. | | 


Guiana.—The year on this coast, as regards winds, may be 
considered as divided into two, the comparatively cool period extending 
from November to May, when the north-east trade reaches the shore 
with some force; and the very hot period, lasting from June to 
November, when south-east and variable winds with calms prevail. 

The trade wind increases in strength and inclines northward to 
east-north-east in the months of November or December, extending 
progressively along the coasts of Guiana and Brazil, and occasionally 
reaching as far as Cabo San Roque. In the beginning of December 
these winds are generally quite steady from that direction at Cayenne, 
and in January and February attain their greatest force. 

In March these winds become weaker and are more northerly in 
direction. At the end of April, and during the month of May, the 
change begins to take place; the variable winds approach near the 
coast, calms and squalls are frequent, and sometimes it blows fresh 
from southward of east. 

At about the beginning or middle of April, the east-south-east winds 
reach Cabo San Roque, thence extending westward they soon reach tlte 
mouth of Amazon river. As soon as they have acquired sufficient 
strength they overcome those from east-north-east, which, in May and 
June, are to be found northward of Amazon river, and the latter, 
inclining more to east and east-south-east, become general along the 
whole coast of Guiana. 
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In June, the variable winds, which, on the meridian of 40° W., 
extend from the equator as far as lat. 6° N., generally reach the coast 
of Guiana; squalls are still frequent, and east-north-east winds are 
accompanied by rain. With a continuance of east-south-east winds, 
fine weather sets in. 


In July, squalls and calms are less frequent; the direction of the 
wind is more from east-south-east, than east-north-east. 


In August, September, and October the winds on the coast of 
Guiana and north Brazil are from east-south-east, and have acquired 
their full force; they blow almost uninterruptedly, and to the north- 
ward of Cabo San Roque fine weather prevails. These winds are 
succeeded in November, as above stated, by the winds to the north- 
ward of east. 


Near the coast, the wind generally decreases in force during the 
night; in the morning, the earlier it commences the stronger will be 
the trade that day. Land winds from south-west, to north-west, blow 
at intervals during all seasons close to the coast; they are less frequent 
in the beginning than towards the end of the year, and generally last 
but a short time. | 

There are few squalls experienced on the coast between Trinidad 
and Brazil during strong east-north-east winds. In the months of 
April, May, and June, when the east-north-east winds are followed 
by those from east-south-east, calms and squalls are frequent. The 
change of winds from east-south-east to east-north-east, which takes 
place in November, is effected more suddenly, the atmosphere is more 
tranquil, and the squalls and calms are less frequent 


Rollers prevail between December and March on the coast of 
Guiana. : 


HURRICANES.—tThe greater: part of the West Indies are 
subject to violent circular storms named Hurricanes which occur prin- 
cipally in August, September, and October when the trade wind. is 
feeble, and there are frequent calms, interrupted at times by violent 
squalls, rendering the navigation of the Caribbean sea dangerous. This 
remark is not applicable to the coasts 6f Guiana and Venezuela, 
to which regions hurricanes do not extend, as also the islands of Trini- 
dad and Tobago, which are partially exempt; the sea is, however, 
sometimes greatly agitated near these places, in consequence of storms 
prevailing in some other quarter. Grenada island has experienced 
none for 100 years; further north they are more frequent, until the 
line of the greater islands is reached, and here is perhaps the maximum 
prevalence. 

They have been known to occur in every month of the year, as will 
be seen by the table, page 8. 

There is a well-marked main path of greatest frequency through 
the northern half of the Caribbean sea, extending almost due east 
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and west between the Windward islands and Jamaica; taking a north- 


west course through the Yucatan channel and across the western end 
of Cuba, the path recurves in the eastern portion of the Gulf of 
Mexico and crosses the Florida peninsula into the North Atlantic, 
with a north to north-east trend. There is a secondary path, not so 
well defined, extending from the northern group of the Windward 
islands in a west-north-west direction across the Bahama islands and 
recurving east of Florida in the North Atlantic ocean. Between these 
two paths lie the Greater Antilles. Of these islands Porto Rico and 
Santo Domingo-Haiti are comparatively free from the devastating 
winds near the hurricane centres ; the western half of Cuba is crossed 
in the reeurve of a large percentage of the storms of the Caribbean 
sea, or those of the main branch referred to above. 


The advance of the season is marked by a slight increase in the 
latitude of the point of recurve. Reference to the charts will show 
_ that the mean track for June and July stérms recurves in 
latitude 28° N. The August storms recurve at the highest point 
reached during the season, namely, 30° N. From August there is a 
- gradual retreat of the point of recurve, September storms recurving 
in latitude 28° N., and October storms in latitude 25° N. 


June and July hurricanes. June and July storms are compara- 
tively infrequent. All of the June storms, and all but one of the July 
storms which have occurred in the past 35 years (1912) originated 
within the area bounded by the meridians of 72° and 90° west longi- 
tude, and the parallels of 15° and 26° north latitude; that is, in the 
western half of the hurricane area, and more particularly in the 
Caribbean sea south of Cuba and immediately east of the Yucatan 
peninsula. The paths pursued led, in nearly all cases, north-west or 
north, or within the recurve of the normal hurricane track. In only 
one instance did a storm of this period arise as far eastward as the 
Windward islands. | 


August hurricanes. During the month of August, the origins of 
hurricanes are shifted from the western half of the hurricane area to 
the eastern. Most of the origins during this month are east of Cuba. 
They pursue a comparatively long path in the first branch, at first 
almost due west, then west-north-west and north-west, and recurve 
in a higher latitude than the earlier and later storms. The August 
storms are those most probable in Porto Rico, although fortunately 
of infrequent occurrence over the island in the past. Next to August, 
September is the most probable month for hurricanes in Porto Rico. 


September hurricanes. The September storms (like those of August) 
have their origins very largely well toward the eastern end of the hurri- 
cane area, but there is a noticeable greater.uniformity of distribution 
of origins through the entire area. The August and September hurri- 
canes extend farther across the Gulf of Mexico than those of June, 
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July, and October. Next to August, September is the most probable 
month for hurricanes in Porto Rico. 

October hurricanes. A striking feature of the October storms is the 
convergence of tracks toward the Yucatan channel and the western 
end of Cuba. The point of recurve during October is farther south 
than during any other month of the hurricane season—namely, 25° 
north batitude. 


FREQUENCY OF HURRICANES. 


Hurricanes may occur in other months of the vear, though their 
appearance ls rare. 


| May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. |Season. 
} 
Frequency - ] 8 5 42 2° 134 
Percent. - -/| 1 6 4 25 32 | 31 | 1 _ 


Mean Rate oF MoveEMENT (in miles per hour). 


_——— tC ee First 


= Second 
branch. Recurve. | branch. 
| 

May to July - - - - - 12 12 14 

August - - oe - - . 1] 11 15 

September - - - - - ‘ 10 10 19 

October - - . - - - 10 10 17 
Mean forseason - -~ - ll 11 16 


A. HGrriGaniG:iamed aonchwaed OF Tontcls-and ovense Rom passed southward of Tortola and over St. Thomas 
in the Virgin islands on the 9th and 10th of October, 1916, travelling 
north-westward, whence it turned northward and reached the Ber- 
muda islands on the 12th. It caused 21 deaths at Tortola, and 
2,000 persons were rendered homeless, and much damage occurred to 
the crops and small craft. : 


Several large steamships were driven ashore in St. Thomas harbour, 
others severely damaged, and many small craft sunk. At Bermuda 
it is said to have been the worst that had occurred during the last 
30 years; no lives were lost, but much damage was done to property. 
The velocity of the wind was considered to be about 90 miles per hour. 


The barometer at Tortola fell with alarming rapidity; from 
6 p.m. to 7-30 p.m. on the 9th it fell 14 inches, from 29'2 to 
27°85 inches, and recovered itself nearly as rapidly, being 29°2 inches 
again at midnight. 

Revolving storms are seldom experienced within 5° or 6° of the 
equator, and have not been traced into very high latitude. The space 
over which they have been known to expand themselves varies from 
20 or 30 miles to:some hundreds of miles in diameter; the wind blows 
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with an ever varying force, now lulling into little more than a strong 
breeze, and as the centre 1s approached often rising into a blast of irre- 
sistible fury. 

In the Atlantic they commence to the eastward, and for some days 
they travel usually along a path not exactly West, but inclining a 
._point or two towards the pole; and as they advance seem more inclined 
to curve away from the equator. When they reach to about the 25th 
degree of latitude, they generally curve still more, until they move to 
the north-eastward almost always wheeling round to the northward 
in the Mexican gulf, or in its vicinity, and follow the seaboard of 
North America. 

The rate of movement of these storms, though variable, may be 
averaged at 300 miles a day in the West Indies. 


Premonitory signs.—The indications of the approach of a 
revolving storm are the usual ugly and threatening appearance of the 
weather which forebodes most storms, and the increasing number and 
severity of the gusts with the rising of the wind. These signs are in 
some cases preceded by a long heavy swell and confused sea, which 
comes from the direction in which the storm is approaching, and 
travels more rapidly than the storm centre. 

The best and surest of all warnings, however, will be found in the 
barometer. In every case there is great barometric disturbance, the 
barometer at the centres of some of the storms standing fully’ two 
inches lower than outside the storm-field. Accordingly if the baro- 
meter falls rapidly, or even if the regularity of its diurnal variation be 
interrupted, danger may be apprehended. 


United States storm signals.—Storm signals are shown at 
several of the United States islands described in this volume. 

A red flag with black centre indicates a storm of marked violence. 

Two pennants will indicate the direction. 

A red pennant, easterly winds, from norththrough east to south 
inclusive. : 

A white pennant, westerly winds, from south through west to north 
inclusive. 


The pennant above the flag indicates wind from the northerly 
quadrants; below the flag, from southerly quadrants. 

The hurricane signal consists of two red flags with black centres, one 
above the other. See diagrams below. 
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Night signals.—North-east storm.—Two red lights, one above 
the other, indicate the approach of a storm of marked violence with 
winds beginning from the north-east. 

South-east storm.—One red lantern indicates the approach of a 
storm of marked violence with winds beginning from the south-east. 

South-west storm.—A white light below a red light indicates the 
approach of a storm of marked’ violence with winds beginning from the 
south-west. 

North-west storm.—A white light above a red light indicates 
the approach of a storm of marked violence with winds beginning 
from the north-west. 

Hurricane.—Two red lights, with a white light between, indicate 
the approach of a hurricane. 


Barometer and Thermometer.—The Pilot charts for the 
Atlantic ocean show the isobars (lines of equal barometric pressure) 
and isotherms (lines of equal temperature) for various months in the 
year. 

The average movement of the barometer within the tropics seldom 
exceeds 0°15 of an inch, this small change being due, in great part, to 
a regular diurnal variation ; it is highest at 10 a.m. and 10 p.m., and 
lowest at 4 a.m. and 4 p.m. Being thus confined within small limits, 
any interruption to the law may be deemed a warning of the approach 
of bad weather. . 


Barometer readings.—The graduation of barometric scales 
in millibars having now been largely introduced, the accompanying 
diagram is inserted to enable mariners to convert millibars into inches, 
and vice versa. 


1000 1010 10 Te) Millibars 
why wth m te rH ih " 
3) Inches 


United States system of buoyage.—In Porto Rico and 
other United States West Indian islands, the following system is 
observed in approaching from seaward : — 

Red buoys, usually conical, with even numbers, will be found on the 
starboard side; and black can buoys, with odd numbers, on the port 
side of the channel. 

Buoys with red and black horizontal stripes — are on obstructions, and 
may be passed on either side. 

Buoys with white and black perpendicular stripes are placed in 
mid-channel, and must be passed close-to, to avoid danger. 

Perches, with balls, cages, &c., will, when placed on buoys, be at 
turning points, the colour, and number, indicating on which side they 
should be passed. 
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AIRCRAFT.—Distress signals by day and night.— 
When any aircraft is in distress and requires assistance, the following 
shall be the signals displayed by her, either together or separately : — 

1. The International signal 8.0.8. by means of visual or wireless 

telegraphy. 

. The International code signal of distress indicated by N.C 

3. The distant signal consisting of a square flag having above or 
below it a ball or anything resembling a ball. 

4. A continuous sounding with any sound apparatus. 

5. A signal consisting of a succession of whzte Very’s lights fired 
at short intervals. 

CURRENTS.—General remarks.—The water which 
enters the Caribbean sea is partly the equatorial current, driven by 
the force of the south-east trade wind along the north-east coast of 
South America, and partly a drift current, due to the north-east trade. 
The water, as a current, flows only constantly through the passages 
between the Windward islands, but not always through the Anegada, 
Mona, or Windward channels (see below). A portion of the water, 
however, thus run in, returns to the eastward through the passages, 
usually as an undercurrent. The flow of water across the Caribbean 
sea is of the same character as that found outside the islands, but 
increases in velocity as the longitude increases. The water accumu- 
lated in the western Caribbean escapes into the Gulf of Mexico, and, it 
is assumed, raises its level above that of the Atlantic. 


bo 


Guiana.—On the coast of Guiana the great general westerly cur- 
rent reaches within about 30 miles of the coast, or into 8 fathoms 
water, inside which boundary the tidal streams are perceptible; the 
flood stream increases the current, with a tendency towards the shore 
and an indraught to the rivers when near abreast them; whilst. the 
ebb stream retards the current, producing a north-east set from the 
land. 

From the month of July to December, an easterly current is often 
experienced between 5° and 10° N. latitude, and between 30° and 
50° W. longitude. 

West Indian islands.—tTle rate of the westerly current 
varies much between Trinidad and Grenada islands; its rate ranges 
from half a knot to 2 knots, but between the other islands its rate is 
generally less. It is swiftest near the coasts of the different islands, 
although affected by the tidal streams. South of Barbados island it is 
frequently very weak; under the lee of each island there is generally 
slack water, of much service to sailing vessels working to windward. 
Across the Caribbean sea the rate of the westerly current varies from 
half a knot to one knot, until the miridian of Jamaica is reached, 
where it increases, and runs as much as 34 knots as it passes between 
Cuba and Yucatan into the Gulf of Mexico, whence it emerges as the 
Gulf stream. 
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In the Anegada, Mona, and Windward channels, according to the 
observations of Lieutenant Pilsbury,of the United States Navy, who was 
engaged in investigating the Gulf stream, there is no constant current, 
but only tidal streams, with an inclination in one direction or another, 
depending upon local causes. In general, the predominating set in 
these passages seems to be outward on the eastern side (more or less 
under the lee of the islands on that side, as a counter current), and 
inwards or south-westward in the fairway and on the western side. 

Amongst the islands, observations show that the normal or westerly 
current occasionally ceases, and an easterly current is experienced, 
but these phenomena are uncertain, and do not seem to follow any 
known law. Sce General current chart 2929, and monthly current 
charts, 2951-2956. 

TIDES.—Guiana.—On the coast of Guiana, the spring rise 
ranges from 7 to 10 feet in French Guiana, decreasing to 4 feet at 
Trinidad island. See Admiralty Tide Tables, Part IT. 

West Indian islands.—The spring rise amongst the West 
Indian islands is comparatively small. In the Lesser Antilles, it is one 
to 4 feet, while at Porto Rico, the spring rise seldom exceeds one foot. 
Subject to certain local exceptions, the flood stream sets westward, and 
the ebb stream eastward. (For fuller particulars, see body of this 
volume.) 

SEA TEMPERATURE .—The average temperature of the 
surface of the sea amongst the West Indian islands and in the Carib- 
bean sea, ig, in the month of February, 76° to 80° ; in May, from 79° to 
83°; in August, from 82° to 84°; and in November, from 79° to 
82°. 

VARIATION of the compass.—lIn the portion of the West 
Indies included in his volume, the Variation is westerly, increasing 
from 5/ to 10! annually ; the amount of Variation will be found at the 
top of each page of the book. 

Local magnetic disturbance.—Observations show that in 
certain portions of the earth’s surface the compass on land is subject 
to local magnetic disturbance, and there is reason to believe that a 
similar disturbance extends to vessels when at anchor or passing over 
depths of less than 20 fathoms. 

COAL.—Ample supplies of coal can be obtained at Demerara, 
Trinidad, Barbados, St. Lucia, St. Thomas, and smaller quantities at 
other ports, for particulars of which see description of places in body 
of book. 

DOCKS.—For detailed account of these, see Appendix I., pBaee 
422. 

COMMUNICATION.—Steam.—The Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company's vessels leave Southampton for Barbadoes and Trini- 
dad islands. At the latter, passengers and mails are transhipped for 
Georgetown (British Guiana), Tobago, Grenada, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, 
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Dominica, Montserrat, Antigua, Nevis and St. Kitts islands. These 
branch steamers again meet the homeward steamer at Trinidad. 

Steamers from New York call at Port of Spain, Trinidad island. 

Other companies have steamers running to ports in the West Indies. 

A French line calls at French Guiana, and a steamer from Amster- 
dam visits Dutch Guiana, 

Telegraph.—British Guiana is connected by cable with Trinidad 
island ; Dutch and French Guiana with Martinique island ; also with 
Brazil wé Para, and thence with Europe wd St. Vincent. Barbados 
island is connected with St. Vincent, from which island the West India 
and Panama Telegraphic Companies’ cables run to Grenada and Trini 
dad islands, in the south, and to all the principal islands to the north 
and west. 

Wireless telegraph.—Communication has been established by 
this means between Trinidad and Tobago islands, and Demerara. For 
other wireless stations, see body of book. 

Wireless telegraph time signals.—For wireless time 
signals, sent out daily at noon, standard mean time, from Washington, 
and repeated automatically from various wireless stations in the United 
States, see ‘“ Admiralty list of lights and time signals, Part IX.” 

Vote.—Lifeboats and life-saving stations are only inserted on plans 
of harbours and anchorages, and wireless telegraph stations are only 
shown on general ocean and telegraph charts. 

United States naval wireless telegraph service.— 
The facilities of the U.S. naval wireless telegraph stations for com- 
municating with ships at sea (where not in competition with private 
wireless stations) are placed at the service of the public generally, and 
of maritime interests in particular, for the purpose of : 

(a) Reporting vessels and intelligence received by wireless tele- 
graphy with regard to maritime casualties, and overdue-vessels. 

(5) Receiving wireless telegrams of a-private or commercial nature 
from ships at sea for further transmissidn by.telegraph or telephone 
lines. 

(c) Transmitting wireless telegrams to ships at sea. For the present 
this service will be rendered free. All messages will, however, be 
subject to the tariffs of the ship stations and land lines. 

Storm warnings are given to vessels communicating by wireless tele- 
graphy, and all vessels using the naval wireless telegraphic service, 
when within communicating range, are requested to transmit meteoro- 
logical observations to the weathef bureau at least once daily, and 
oftener when there is a marked change in the barometer. Vessels 


desiring to make use of this service regularly must agree to transmit — 


and receive all government messages free. Both sending and receiving 
apparatus should be timed to a wave length of 320 metres. 

The call letters should not be made at a greater distance than 
75 miles, and the call should not be continuous, but at intervals of 
about three minutes, to allow time for answering. 
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After the answer, the vessel’s name, distance from the station, state 
of weather, and number of words it is wished to send should be given 
in that order ; then a stop should be made until the station makes the 
number of words to be sent to the vessel. 


Standard time.—The meau time of the 561° meridian (3h. 45m. 
slow on Greenwich mean time) has been adopted in British Guiana; 
that of the 60° meridian (4h. 00m. slow on G.M.T.) in French Guiana, 
Trinidad, and most of the Windward islands, the Leeward islands, and 
Porto Rico; that of the 674° meridian (4h. 30m. slow on G.M.T.) in 
Venezuela. 


POSSESSIONS.—Great Britain.—tThe British possessions 
comprised in this volume are British Guiana, Trinidad, Tobago, Bar- 
bados, Grenada, the Grenadines, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, Dominica, 
Antigua, Barbuda, Montserrat, Nevis, St. Christopher, Anguilla, Som- 
brero, Anegada, Virgin Gorda, and Tortola islands. 


United States.—The United States possess Porto Rico, Vieques, 
Culebra, St. Thomas, St. John, and St. Croix islands. 


France.—tThe French possessions are French Guiana, Guadeloupe 
(with Marie Galante and other outlying islands), Martinique, St. Bar- 
tholomew islands, and the north part of Ile St. Martin. 


Holland.—The Dutch possess Dutch Guiana, Saba, St. Eustatia 
(or Statia) islands, and the south part of Ile St. Martin. 


Signals to be made by vessels approaching British 
ports when inconvenienced by searchlights.—Any 
vessel approaching a port in the British Empire when searchlights are 
being worked, and finding that they interfere with her safe navigation, 
may make use of the following signals, either singly or combined : — 

(2) By flashing lamp, four short flashes followed by one long flash. 
(b) By whistle, siren, or, fog horn, four short blasts followed by 
one long blast. 

Whenever possible, both flashing lamp signals and sound signals 
should be used. 

On these signals being made, the searchlights will be worked, as far 
as circumstances will permit, so as to cause the least inconvenience, 
being either extinguished, raised, or their direction altered. 

The signals should not be used without real necessity, as unless the 
vessel is actually in the rays of a searchlight it is difficult to know 
which searchlight is affected. The signal should be repeated eam the 


- inconvenience has been removed. 


Notre.—These signals are designed to assist mariners, and do not 
render the Government liable in any way. 


Special signals for surveying vessels of the United States em- 
ployed in hydrographic surveying : — 
A surveying vessel of the United States, under way or at anchor in 
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a fairway, and employed in hydrographic surveying, may carry where 
they can best be seen, but in any case well above the running lights 
prescribed by law for preventing collisions, three lights in a vertical 
line one over the other and not less than 6 feet apart. The highest 
and lowest of these lights shall be green, and the middle light shall be 
white, and they shall be of such a character as to be visible all round 
the horizon from a distance of 2 miles. In the case of a small vessel, 
the distance between the lights of such private code may be reduced to 
3 feet 1f necessary. 

By day, such surveying vessel may carry in a vertical line, one over 
the other, not less than 6 feet apart, where they can best be seen, three 
shapes of not less than 2 feet in diameter, of which the highest and 
lowest shall be globular in shape and green in colour, and the middle 
one diamond in shape and white. 


Regulations for foreign men-of-war in French 


territorial waters.—The following regulations have been issued 
by the French Government decrees of 21st May, 1913, and 3rd August, 
1913, in regard to the admissiop of foreign men-cf-war to French terri- 
torial waters : — 

In Time or PEACE. 


1. The term “ man-of-war” is herein considered to apply not only 
to all vessels usually designated as such, but also to auxiliary vessels of 
every description. 
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2. For the purposes of these regulations, the French littoral is - 


divided into sections and the French colonies into groups, each group 
constituting a section. The West Indian colonies form Group IV., to 
which the following regulations apply. 

3. In time of peace foreign men-of-war are given standing permis- 
sion to visit French ports and those of French protectorates, and to 
anchor in territorial waters, on condition that the number of such 
vessels flying the same flag does not exceed three per section. 

In reckoning the number of vessels which cay be admitted into a 
section at one time, vessels already in that section must be taken into 
account. 

Notice of a projected visit should, however, always be transmitted 
through the usual diplomatic channels, so as to arrive, if circumstances 
permit, at least thirty days before the date of the visit in the case of 
Group IV. 

Foreign men-of-war may not stay more than fifteen days in ports 
and territorial waters. They will be required to put to sea in six hours 
if requested to do so by the Naval Authorities or by the Senior Officer 
of the Garrison (‘‘Commandant d’Armes’’), even if the prescribed 
term of stay has not expired. 

4. The duration of the visit must not be prolonged, nor a greater 
number of ships than is laid down in Article 3 admitted, without the 
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special permission of the French Government, which must. be obtained 
through the usual diplomatic channels, 

5. The Articles 3 and 4 do not apply 

(a) To ships of war and vessels on board of which are embarked 
heads of States, members of reigning dynasties or their 
suites, or diplomatic representatives accredited to the 
Government of the Republic. 
(>) To men-of-war compelled to put into port by reason of damage 
sustained, bad weather, or other unforeseen causes. 
(c) To vessels engaged in the superintendence of fisheries, in 
accordance with the conventions relating to those fisheries. 

6. In ports which are chief naval ports or arrondissements of the 
head-quarters of a Senior Naval Officer. The right of assigning 
anchorage berths to foreign men-of-war, or of directing them to shift 
berth if necessary, is vested solely in the Préfet Maritime or Senior 
Naval Officer (commandant de la marine). At all other ports it is 
vested in the Captain of the port. ; 

7. Upon entering a naval port, foreign men-of-war will be boarded 
by a naval officer, sent by the Préfet Maritime or Senior Naval Officer, 
or by a port official, sent by the Captain of the port, who will offer the 
commanding officer the courtesy of the port. 

This officer will inform the commanding officer of the anchoring 
berth which has been allotted: to his ship, and will obtain particulars 
as to the object and proposed duration of the visit, the name of the 
commanding officer, and the information it is usual to obtain upon 
such occasions. . 

Should the officer sent to welcome the foreign man-of-war, arrive on 
board after she has already anchored or made fast, he will nevertheless 
make the prescribed communication and enquiry, and he will either 
confirm the anchoring berth taken up or assign another berth. — 

At an anchorage or roadstead where there is no Captain of the port 
and no French man-of-war is present, the foreign man-of-war will be 
boarded, under the conditions laid down in this article, by the Senior 
Officer of the Garrison (commandant d’armes), or by an officer detailed 
by the senior civil authority. 

8. Foreign men-of-war calling at a port or entering territorial 
waters, are required to respect the fiscal laws and the laws and regula- 
tions regarding sanitation. 

They are also required to adhere to all port regulations to which 
vessels of the French navy are subject, and for this purpose the local 
naval authority will furnish the commanding officer with all necessary 
information concerning them. 

Foreign men-of-war are forbidden, within territorial waters, to take 
bearings of the land or soundings, or to carry out, without permission, 
landing or firing exercises. (N.B.—It has been ascertained that this 
paragraph is merely intended to prohibit action amounting to the 
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making of surveys, or examination by soundings; operations for safe 
navigation are not prohibited.) 

No submarine work, executed with or without divers, is to be under- 
taken without previous notice to the naval authorities. 

Men belonging to ships’ companies, and troops must be unarmed 
when landed. Officers and petty officers (or non-commissioned officers) 
may carry the side-arms that form part of their uniform. 

The number of liberty men to be landed, the time of landing and 
return on board, will be fixed by arrangement with the local civil 
authorities and the commandant d’armes. 

Boats moving in ports and territorial waters may not be armed. 

A sentence of death may not be carried out by any foreign man-of- 
war in territorial waters. ; 

If a funeral is to take place on shore and the commanding officer 
desires an armed party to accompany the procession, he must obtain 
the permission of the commandant d’armes. 

9. The regulations for the admission of belligerent men-of-war are 


set forth in the decree of 18th October, 1912, but remain subject to ~ 


the formalities of notification or previous authorisation specified in 
Articles 3 and 4 of the present regulations, except in the case of 
“forces majeure” provided for in paragraph (6) of Article 5. 

10. Should a foreign man-of-war fail to comply with the regulations 
set forth in this decree, the local naval or military authority will first 
call the attention of the commanding officer to the infringement com- 
mitted and formally request him to observe the regulations. Should 
this course fail, the qualified authority, Préfet Maritime, Senior Naval 
Officer, or Commandant d’armes, may request the foreign man-of-war 
to leave the port or territorial waters immediately. 


In Time oF War. 


Regulations for approaching French territorial waters in time of 
war have been amended by the decree dated 26th May, 1913, as 
follows :— | - 

1. In time of war, the visit of ships, other than French war vessels, 
to anchorages and ports on the French littoral or in French protec- 
torates, are governed by the regulations given below. 

2. No French merchant vessel or foreign war or merchant vessel, 
may approach within 3 miles of the coast in French territorial waters 
or of French protectorates without permission, without running the 
risk of being destroyed. | 

3. Between sunrise and sunset, every vessel affected by the present 
decree is to fly her national flag, and number by International code (if 
she has one), as soon as she approaches the forbidden zone. If desirous 
of entering the latter, a request is made by hoisting the pilot signal 
(see page 20), the ship remaining outside the zone until authorised 
to enter, by semaphore, the signal station, or examination vessel. 
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The reply from a semaphore or signal station is made in the Inter- 
national code as follows :— 


S Flag - - - - - Entry permitted. 
D Pennant - - - - - Entry deferred. 
Q Flag . - - - - - Entry forbidden. 


If permission to enter is given, the ship is to steam at reduced speed 
in the forbidden zone, keeping the pilot signal flying. 

If entry is deferred, the ship is to move on, so as to clear the entrance 
to the channels, and await the examination vessels, steaming toward 
the latter at reduced speed when seen. 

If entry is forbidden, the ship is to abandon the idea of entering,. 
and make for another anchorage. 

The examination vessel is distinguished by three balls vertically. 

4. Between sunset and sunrise, every vessel affected by the present 
decree, is to fly her national flag and have navigation lights lit on 
approaching the forbidden zone. If desirous of entering the latter, a 
request 1s made by burning one or more Bengal lights and blowing 
blasts on the whistle or siren, the ship remaining outside the zone 
until permission to enter has been granted by an examination vessei. 

The ship, with her navigation lights showing, will await the examina- 
tion vessel, continuing to burn Bengal lights to attract attention, and, 
if not warned, may, on sighting the examination vessel, steam towards 
her at reduced speed. 

The examination vessel is distinguished by three vertical red — 
lights. 

A red coston light, exhibited from a station on shore, signifies that 
entrance is forbidden, and the ship must go elsewhere. 

5. In foggy weather, every vessel affected by this decree, desirous of 
entering the forbidden zone, is to hoist the same signals as in clear 
weather, and blow blasts on the whistle or siren until permission to 
enter has been given by an examination vessel. 

6. Every vessel affected by this decree must immediately comply 
with the orders of a war vessel, semaphore, or signal station, given by 
voice, International signal code, or by warning gun. 

Every ship warned by a battery or war vessel, whatever her cee 
from shore may be, is immediately to stop. When stopped, a ship may 
renew her request to enter, but must await, where she is, orders which 
will be notified. 

If, in spite of warning given by the firing of a blank charge, a ship. 
does not stop at once, a premonitory shot will be fired two minutes 
later, and if after the expiration of a further two minutes’ interval 
the ship is still under way, effective fire will be opened on her. 

In cases of emergency the blank charge may-be omitted. 

At night, the warning gun may also be omitted, and every ship 
entering the forbidden zone without permission is liable to be destroyed 
without preliminary warning. 
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7. Vessels authorised to enter, are to take up the berths indicated by 
the local authority, and conform strictly to the regulations of every 
nature issued by that authority. 

The length of stay of a ship will depend on military considerations, 
and when circumstances require it, a ship may be ordered to put to 
sea or to move to a determined point; such order must be carried out 
without delay, 

No vessel is to get under way, either to change berth or to quit 
the roads, without the permission of the local authority ; a request 
may be made by signal—S. flag. 

8. In naval roads and ports, between sunset and sunrise, the move- 
ment of boats, other than those of war vessels, is absolutely forbidden. 

From sunrise to sunset, movement is only allowed to boats which 
have received a special permit from the naval authorities, and! the 
means of making themselves recognisable. 

Boats with permits should steer clear of war vessels if ordered to do 
so, and cannot in any case go alongside the latter without permission. 

The movement of these boats will also be subject to local regulations, 
notably those relative to the prohibition from entering certain parts of 
the roadstead and going alongside any other place than those specially 
notified. 

In commercial ports, similar measures will be taken by the local 
authority to impose the restrictions Judged necessary on the move- 
ment of boats, due consideration being given to the interests of 
commerce. ; 

9. Visits by neutral war vessels are governed by the decree of 
21st May, 1913, so far as notification is concerned, the regulations for 
' entry being governed by this decree. . 

10. The measures provided for by this decree are to come into force 
on mobilisation or on special notice. 

11.*Any infraction of the present decree will lead to such repressive 
measures as circumstances admit of, in addition to the risk of destruc- 
tion incurred. . 


During MANne@vuvREs. 

Regulations concerning the temporary closing of French ports for 
exercises, manceuvres, &c. 

Access to French ports may be forbidden or submitted to certain 
regulations on account of naval manceuvres, exercises, or any other 
cause, In these circumstances :— | 

1. A warning signal will be made from a conspicuous point, con- 
sisting of three balls vertically by day and three red lights vertically 
by night. 

2. The same signal will be shown from the watch vessel. 

3. Any vessel wishing to enter or leave must, by day, hoist the pilot 
flag (see page 20) and await the arrival of the watch vessel ; by night, 
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burn one or more Bengal lights, supported by the whistle or siren, and 
await the arrival of the watch vessel. 


4. At the challenge or warning shot from the watch vessel every 
ship must immediately stop or heave to. 


5. Vessels will in this case be subject to a visit by the watch vessel, 
which will give them instructions as follows : — 

(a) If a special examination service is established, where it will 

be found. 
(b) If the entrance to the port is closed, and for how long. 
(c) If any special instructions exist for the navigation of a fixed 
region. 

7. For vessels leaving port the required instructions will be given 

in the port itself by the maritime authorities. 


8. Vessels which disobey these instructions will do so at their own 
risk, and will be lable for any damage they may be the cause of. 


Searchlight signals.—Signals to be made by vessels approach- 
ing French ports when inconvenienced by searchlights are the same as 
for British ports, page 14. 


French pilot flag.—A new pilot flag is now in use in French 
West Indian ports. The new flag is of the same shape and design as 
flag W of the International code, but the colours are interchanged, 
the centre of the flag being blue, and the outer border red. The flag 
should be exclusively used to make the request for a pilot, in place of 
flag S of the International code, which will, as far as French ports 
are concerned, cease to have the meaning assigned to it in the Inter- 
national code. | | 


GENERAL REMARKS ON MAKING PASSAGES TO, FROM, 
AND IN THE WEsT INDIES. 


These passages for full and low-powered steam vessels will be found 
on track charts 1077 and 1078. The routes taken by auxiliary steam 
vessels being practically the same as those taken by sailing vessels. 


The four pilot charts for the Atlantic ocean, 2925-2928, should be 
consulted, as they contain, according to seasons, the average conditions 
derived from many years’ observation. The current charts are men- 
tioned on page 12. 


English channel to Guiana, Barbados or other 
Windward islands and back.—Full-powered steam 
route.—This passage is now usually made without stoppage, but in 
the event of running short of coal it may be obtained at Fayal, Ter- 
ceira, and San Miguel, and without any great divergence from the 
direct route. 


General chart 2059. 
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Vessels with sail and auxiliary steam power.— 
The route from England to all ports in the West Indies for vessels 
with sail and auxiliary steam power, is vid Madeira; thence to cross 
the 40th meridian as follows: 


For Cayenne, cross it in 9° N.; thence steering to make the parallel 
of the port from 100 to 200 miles to windward, to allow for the strong 
westerly current which prevails at all seasons, thence gradually clos- 
ing the shore in depths of 7 to 10 fathoms. 


For Surinam and Demerara, cross the 40th meridian in from lat. 
11° te 12° N., thence 0 make the land to windward as for Cayenne. 


For Trinidad island, cross the 40th meridian in about lat. 13° N., 
thence direct to its north-east extreme. Demerara is 4,100 miles, and 
Trinidad island 4,280 miles from Plymouth by this route. 


For the islands northward of Trinidad island, aim to cross the 
parallel of 20° N. in 20° to 30° W., the object being to reach the 
north-east trade wind as soon as possible. The season of the year must 
be considered as to how far south it will be necessary to go to insure 
holding the trade wind. In making for any of the Windward islands 
get in the parallel of the island about 100 miles to the'eastward of it. 


English channel to the Leeward islands.—Sailing 
vessels bound from Europe to the Leeward islands, Jamaica, Belize, 
and the gulf of Mexico, will find it to their advantage to run through 
the channel between Antigua and Guadeloupe islands, which is 
30 miles wide, chiefly because there is generally much less current here 
than farther north or south. It will be better, however, in doing so, 
to keep the Antigua shore on board, and to sight the island on the 
parallel of lat. 17° N. Vessels sometimes pass between Antigua and 
Barbuda islands; this may be done without much risk in the daytime, 
but by no means in the night, for the soundings are so irregular that 
in running down it would be difficult to tell whether to haul northward 
or southward. 


West Indies to the English channel.—For sailing vessels 
the one great object is to get north into the westerly winds as speedily 


as possible, and Bermuda lies in the track (or near the best track) for 


this purpose, though a course east or west of it may be taken accord- 
ing to the direction of the wind met with and the season of the year. 
A more northerly route is followed in the summer season than in the 
winter. It is seldom advisable to pass southward of the Azores, but 
a passage southward of Corvo and Flores and northward of the other 
islands of the Azores is recommended by some navigators. If easterly 
winds are met with after passing the Azores the vessel should still be 
kept on the starboard tack, as by so doing westerly winds will probably 
be sooner found. , 
"General chart 2059. 
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Barbados island to Demerara.—A sailing vessel leaving 
the former port should keep close on a wind until abreast her port 
before attempting to cross the prevailing westerly current, particularly 
during and near the months of August and September, when the cur- 
rent is strong and the wind well to the southward of east. At this 
season a square-rigged vessel might find it necessary to beat to wind- 
ward to get abreast her port before crossing the current. It has been 
recommended at this season that sailing vessels should not come south- 
ward of lat. 8° N. until they are certain of fetching their port. 


St. Vincent island to Barbados igland.—Tle passaze 
from St. Vincent island to Barbados island, in a sailing vessel, is best 
made by working to windward between St. Vincent island and Bequia, 
and when able to weather The Grenadines to stretch southward: for 
about 12 hours, and in three tacks Barbados island will generally be 
reached. The passage, at times, is performed in 36 hours. 


General chart 2059. 
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CHAPTER II. 


CAPE ORANGE TO ORINOCO RIVER. 


(Lat. 4° 15' N. to Lat. 9° 00' N.) 
(Long. 51° 30! W. to Long. 61° 00' W.) 
VARIATION IN 1919.—Increasing about 10’ annually. 


—_——- 


Charts 1801, Trinidad to Surinam, und 1802, Surinam to Cabo do 
Norte. 
GUIANA.—A short description of Guiana will be found at page 


1 ; for winds, seasons, &c., see pages 4, 5. 


Depths.—Frequent soundings taken off the coast show that 
changes frequently take place in the depths off many parts of the coast 
of Guiana. In 1817, between Connétable islets and the mainland, a 
depth of 8 fathoms was recorded, which in 1826 was reduced to 
5 fathoms. In the same period the depth im the channel between 
Tles de Salut and the mainland is presumed to have changed from 8 to 
4 fathoms. During the same interval, however, farther out, between 
Cape Orange and Maroni river, no alteration was observed. 
These supposed changes are much in excess of what could be fairly 
attributed to deposition from the rivers, and are no doubt due to 
original errors in sounding, but changes of a lesser degree occur perio- 
dically off the entrances of the rivers of Guiana. 

It is to be observed that off the entrances of all the large rivers of 
Guiana, except Maroni river, extending to a considerable distance from 
the land, the bottom is invariably of mud and shells, which is a fairly 
good guide, for elsewhere it is of mud alone. 


Mudbanks.—The banks which are adjacent to the coast change 
their outline frequently, and are sometimes swept away, to be again 
re-formed by the deposition of mud from the streams in the interior, 
which, in the rainy season, are highly charged with it. This occurs 
principally at the mouth of the rivers. During these freshets the 
deposits are also carried from the mouths of the rivers, thus deepening 
their channels. These banks extend from 5 to 12 miles cff-shore, with 
depths of less than 5 fathoms. 

If these banks remain long in one position they become indurated, 
and it requires the tidal influences of several years to remove them. 


General chart. 20606. 
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Charts 1801, 1802, S. America, N.E. coast. 

When they are in this hardened state they are frequently discovered 
by the sea breaking heavily over them into the mouths of the rivers, 
as if it were over a coral bottom; whereas over soft mud the water is 
generally smooth, and if of sufficient depth offers temporary anchorage. 

The greatest changes appear to take place between Cape Orange and 
Cayenne, records of which have been kept at the latter place for a 
long period. Off Cayenne the hard mudbank, known as Les Sommes, 
never extends beyond the line of Le Malingre and Le Pére, because 
outside that the tidal streams are in proximity with the edge of the 
permanent north-west current which at this point approaches nearer 
the coast. The depths vary, sometimes, however, between Les Somme: 
and Enfant Perdu ; but the deposit, there, has no time to harden, and 
it never accumulates beyond a certain degree’ 

During the long rainy season (April to August) the trees and grasses 
are torn away from the banks of the rivers and thrown out upon the — 
shallow mud flats, where they take root with great rapidity, and cause 
the mud to accumulate around them, so that the features, and even 
the direction, of the coast are frequently changed to a considerable 
distance. Northward of the city of Cayenne, in 1826, trees were grow- 
ing, where, in 1820, there was a depth of 15 to 16 feet water, and 
about 20 or 30 years previous to this approached within 2 or 3 miles 
of Enfant Perdu. 


Tidal streams.—General remarks.—The effect of the 
tidal streams is felt as far as 30 miles from the coast, where they merge 
into the general north-westerly current. The flood stream sets in the 
direction of the current, except at the mouths of the river, where it 
naturally sets southward into them. The ebb stream, on leaving the 
rivers, instead of setting south-eastward, takes a north-easterly direc- 
tion, being so deflected by the permanent north-westerly current. | 


Current.—tThe direction of the principal current at some distance 
from the coast is nearly W.N.W., and its general rate from 
2 to 3 knots, but the position where its strength slackens and 
the direction changes is uncertain. A counter current may, however, 
be met with from July to November between lat. 8° and 10° N. on 


_ the meridian of 50° W., where its direction changes to north and north- 


north-east. Farther eastward the zone of this counter current increases 
in breadth, its rate is greater, and its direction more easterly, as far 
as long. 37° W. From thence it progressively expands, but decreases 
in strength, merging into the Guinea current in about long. 25° W. 
In the northern part of this eddy the direction of the stream inclines 
more northward, and the contrary on the southern limits. Profiting 
by these changes, and watching the reckoning closely, the voyage may 
be made to windward at the rate of about 60 miles a day. 


General chart 20606. 
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Charts 1501, 1862, S. America, N.E. coast. 
Rollers.—Heavy rollers are experienced on the coast of Guiana 
in the months of December, January, and February. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS for approaching the 
coast of Guiana.—Sailing vessels bound to the coast of Guiana 
from England, having followed the route given on page 21, to the 
meridian of 40° W., should thence cross the variable winds and get on 
the parallel of the intended port at from 100 to 200 miles eastward and 
windward of it; from which position both the wind and current will 
be favourable. If bound to Cayenne, it may be necessary, between 
the months of April and July, to go one or two degrees southward of 
its parallel to get into the steady south-east trade. Sailing vessels 
should not make westing in the variables, as, should calms occur, they 
may be swept by the current to leeward of the port. 

(Those with auxiliary steam power may use their discretion in adopt- 
ing a route between this, and that recommended for full powered 
steam vessels.) 

Having arrived off the coast, run along it with the lead constantly 
going, keeping in from 7 to 10 fathoms water to avoid the banks 
bordering the coast; the greater depth is recommended in the winter 
months, when the wind blows more directly towards the land, or from 
about north-east. Although in the lesser depth mentioned, land can- 
not be-seen in some parts, even in clear weather, it can be no incon- 
venience, for, on nearing the point of destination, the vessel may be 
hauled in until the land comes into view. 

This may be done when it is desirable to recognise any particular 
part of the coast; but in such cases great attention must be paid to 
the lead. If a vessel nears her port at nightfall it will be better to 
anchor, and also in light winds when within the limits of the tidal 
streams; for the flood stream sets in towardsthe land, more especially 
off the mouths of the rivers; the ebb stream, however, from the rivers, 
causes a set to the north-east. A vessel even when in 8 fathoms water 
will stir up the mud from the bottom, apparently as if her keel were 
ploughing throvgh it—a fact which might cause anxiety to anyone 
observing it for the first time. 

Vessels from the northern ports of Brazil should give the mouth of 
The Amazon a wide berth, to avoid the strong indraught, and the bore 
or pororoca, described in South America Pilot, Part I. 


Route to windward.—Sailing vessels of light draught pro- 
ceeding to windward from the Antilles, or having been set to leeward 
of their course in the season of the north-east breezes (December to end 
of March), will find it easy to work up between the land and the inner 
edge of the current, which is generally encountered in the depth of 
6 fathoms. : 
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Charts 1801, 1802, S. America, VB. coast. Var. 8° 00" W. 

Those of heavy draught will find it more to their advantage to cross 
the main stream, and work up in the zone of variable current. From 
May to November this will be the best plan for all sailing vessels to 
adopt, for at this period the south-east winds and inshore counter cur- 
rent are at their greatest strength. The inshore passages in these 
months should only be made by vessels of less than 10 feet draught. 


Discoloured water.—After passing southward of lat. 10° N., 
and between the meridians of 46° and 50° W., the water is often 
seen to change colour from a light blue to dark green or drab, 
with a current setting eastward at a rate of about one knot. As 
the vessel proceeds south-westward, on about the parallel of 8° N., the 
usual light blue tint will be resumed, and she will then have entered 
the general westerly current; this ight blue colour will continue 
towards the shore, even within the boundary of deep soundings. 


Chart 1802, Surinam to Cabo do Norte. 

CAPE ORANGE’ (Hat. 4° 20' N., Long. 51° 28' W.).—The 
land about Cape Orange, near the western boundary of Brazil, is 
very low, but as this promontory forms the eastern entrance point 
of Oyapok river, it is easily discernible from the east; when seen 
from this direction the hills on the west side of the river will be visible 
behind it. The trees on the.extremity of the cape are much higher 
than those in the neighbourhood, and are visible from a distance of 
about 12 miles. For a description of the coast south of Cape Orange, 
see South America Pilot, Part I. 


Reported shoal.—A shoal of 24 fathoms is reported (1916) to 
lie about 18 miles north-eastward of Cape Orange. The position 
is approximate. 


Mudbank.—A shallow mudbank extends about 17 miles eastward 
of Cape Orange, at which distance there is a depth of about 3 fathoms ; 
but northward of the cape, the strength of the north-westerly current, 
together with the ebb stream from Oyapok river, sweeps away the 
mud from the shore, and at 6 or 7 miles north of Cape Orange there 
are depths of 5 fathoms, the bank being steep-to. In rounding Cape 
Orange, a vessel should not. stand into less than 6 fathoms. 


FRENCH GUIANA. 


General remarks.—French Guiana, the most eastern of the 
three colonies, was first settled by the French in 1604. It is about 
270 miles in length, north and south, 100 to 170 miles in breadth, and 
has an area of 48,565 square miles. It is bounded on the south by 
Brazil. Its coastline, a low alluvial and fertile tract, extends from 
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Oyapok river to Maroni river, a seaboard of about 170 miles. The 
mountain chains are wholly of granite, and extend east and west, but 
do not attain a great elevation. 


The colony is ruled by a governor, who resides at Cayenne. French 
convicted criminals are transported to this colony, the penal settle 
ment being at St. Laurent, on Maroni river. See page 42. 


Population.—The census of March 5th, 1911, shows a total popu- 
lation for the colony of 49,009. This includes 6,465 convicts, 677 
troops, guards, &c., 3,542 bush negroes and Indian tribes, and 12,000 
(estimated) diggers on the goldfields, leaving only a population of 
26,325 to the “ communes.” 


Trade. — The very limited produce of French Guiana is 
similar to that of British and Dutch Guiana. About three-quarters 
of the trade is with France. The principal export is gold, the quantity 
declared produced in 1914 amounted to 105,6000z. Guano, rosewood, 
cocoa, coffee, &c., are also exported. The imports are principally goods 
received from France and her colonies, and foodstuffs from the United 
States. In 1917 the exports were valued at about 13 million francs, 
and the imports at about 12 million francs. The coasting trade 1s 
restricted to vessels sailing under the French flag. 


Consulate.—tThere is a British Consul and ViceConsul at 
Cayenne. 


Harbours.—The harbour accommodation of French Guiana is 
only suitable for light craft. The only anchorage for moderate draught 
ships in the season of on-shore winds, December to April, is under 
Tles de Salut, where there is fairly secure anchorage in about 4 fathoms, 
but it is not a desirable one. For the remainder of the year, vessels 
anchor off the ports. The services of a pilot (for pilot flag, see page 
20) are necessary to cross the bars, as the rivers constantly change. 


OYAPOK RIVER.—Tie mouth of this river, between Cape 


Orange and Mont d’Argent ig about 12 miles wide, but the width 


rapidly contracts, until abreast of Mont Lucas, Pointe Bruyére, about 
8 miles south, the river is not more than 3 to 4 miles wide, thus form- 
ing a funnel-shaped bight, somewhat difficult to navigate from the 
absence of marks. 

The entrance channel has about 7 feet at low water and 19 feet at 
high water, but cannot be navigated without local knowledge. 


St. George.—Small vessels ascend Oyapok river as far as the 
settlement of St. George, 30 miles above Mont d’Argent, with a least 
depth of 8 feet, but the channel. is very narrow. At St. George there 
is a wharf, and anchorage in 10 feet of water. 
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Chart 1802, Surinam to Cabo do Norte. Var. 5° 60' W., 

Aspect.—On the western side of the river, behind the low land in 
the foreground, which at times is inundated, the land rises into many 
hills, which appear when seen from a distance seaward, like islands ; 
these are the eastern elevations of .the chain occupying the interior 
between Oyapok river and Cayenne. (See view on chart.) 


Mont a’Argent (Lat. 4° 21’ N., Long. 51° 40' W.), about 
300 feet high, the most prominent of these hills, is situated close to 
the west entrance point of Oyapok river, and in clear weather the 
grove of trees on its summit may be seen from a distance of 20 miles 
seaward ; it may, however, be mistaken for Mont Carimare, which 
is of the same form, but situated farther westward. Between these 
two mountains there is also a hill of similar shape, but much smaller 
and less elevated, known as False Mont d’Argent, and behind it again 
rise several other peaks, the most remarkable of which are Three Her- 
mits (Trois Ermites). Near the head of the estuary of Oyapok miver, 
on the point of land which separates Uanares (Unari) and Oyapok 
rivers, stands Mont Lucas, a small but moderately elevated hill. 


Directions.—Anchorage.—Temporary anchorage can be 
obtained near a rock dry at low water under Mont d’Argent, but it 
is not recommended. Mont d’Argent bearing from 182° to 193° true 
leads from seaward to this anchorage. 

Between Mont d’Argent and Mont Lucas vessels are obliged to 
follow a narrow and shallow channel on the western side of the estuary 
lying in a direct line between those hills, and in which there is a depth 
of 7 feet. 

Above, or south of Mont Lucas, the channel is divided by numercus 
islets, the principal of which are Biche, Luminabo, Caroline, and 
Perroquets. 

Oyapok river takes its rise far in the interior, and, being joined by 
several lesser streams, conveys a large and rapid body of water to the 
sea, so that sailing vessels should enter with the flood stream. 


Tides.—Current.—Between Cape Orange and Cabo do Norte 
it is high water, full and change, at VIh. 00m. ; springs rise from 12 to 
15 feet; the flood stream runs north-westward with a rate of about 
3 knots; the ebb stream, partly deflected by the permanent westerly 
current, sets north-eastward at a less rate, except near the mouths of 
the rivers. In the offing the general current runs north-westward, in 
a direction parallel to the coast with a rate of three quarters of a knot, 
to 3 knots, being strongest in the summer months. 

At St. George, 30 miles up the Oyapok, it is high water 3 hours 


‘later, and the tidal range is from 5 to 9 feet; during the rainy season 


the flood stream is not sufficiently strong to overcome the downward 
current. 
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Uassa or Curipi river.—tThe mouth of this river, 1} miles in 
breadth, lies in the estuary of Oyapok river, about 5 miles southward 
of Cape Orange; its general direction is a little eastward of south, and 
at about 27 miles inland it is joined by Uassa river proper. 

The shores on both sides of Uassa river are intersected by 
creeks and covered with mangroves, being submerged at high water for 
a distance of 6 miles ; within the entrance the depth in mid-channel is 
about 8 feet over soft mud; above this point the depth decreases to 
3 feet at low water. 

At Manama point, 15 miles within the entrance, the river is con- 
siderably narrowed, and during the dry season this is the limit of 
navigation; above this point the river deepens, and at its junction 
with Uassa river proper is 5 fathoms deep. 

In Uassa river the downward stream attains at times a rate of 
3 knots. 


THE COAST from the base of Mont d’Argent trends north- 
‘westward for 20 miles to Pointe Béhague, the eastern entrance point of 
Apriuague river. This point, which is covered with high trees, is 
prominent when seen from the east, appearing detached from the 
adjacent low shore. A bank of soft mud, the continuation of that 
facing Cape Orange, extends 10 miles or more northward from Pointe 
Béhague, with depths of less than 3 fathoms. 


Apriuague (Aprouague) river (Lat. 4° 34’ W,, 
Long. 51° 55' W.) had a depth of 6 feet on its bar in 1892. Vessels 
can proceed as far as the settlement of Guisanburg, about 10 miles 
from the mouth. The entrance is easily distinguished by 
Pointe Béhague, also by the wide entrance of the river itself, within 
which (about 6 miles from Pointe Béhague) are two low 
- islands, with a sandbank extending from them in a northely direc- 
tion. The first 12 miles of the river trends nearly north and south, 


all the mud carried out of the river being deposited on the west side, 


forming an extensive shallow flat, only passable by very small craft. 


Directions for Apriuague river.—Pointe Béhague should 
be passed close-to, and the east bank of the river kept as far as Guisan- 
burg ; above this point to Torepé falls (the limit of navigation for 
small vessels) the river is obstructed by shoals and sandbanks. As the 
river, like all the others, is subject to change, these directions are not 
to be relied on. A pilot should be employed. 


Chart 534, Approaches to Cayenne. 
Le Grand Connétable and Le Petit Connétable are two 


rocky, barren islets, situated 15 miles northward from Pointe Béhague. 
Le Grand*Connétable, the eastern and larger islet, is 164 feet high, 
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Chart 5384, Approaches to Cayenne. Var. 8° 00' W. 
steep-to, and may be seen in clear weather from a distance of about 
20 miles. Le Petit Connétable, the western islet, lying 1‘ miles south- 
westward from the larger islet, is quite flat, and at high water springs 
not more than 3 or 4 feet above the sea; northward and southward 
of the smaller islet breakers extend about one-third of a cable. In 
the channel between the two islets the depths are 54 to 7 fathoms. 
Between the islets and the mudbank fronting the shore, the soundings. 
gradually increase in depth from the shore; but seaward of the islets 
they deepen abruptly from 8 fathoms. 

An American company has, within the last few years, obtained a 
concession to work the guano and the stone on Le Grand Connétable. 

Signal station (Lat. 4° 50' N., Long. 51° 56’ W.).—There is a 
signal station on the summit of Le Grand Connétable, 

Anchorage.—Vessels moor about 100 yards off the south-west 
side of Le Grand Connétable and are loaded from lighters at the rate 
of 200 tons per day. Distant 20 yards from this side of the island 


the depth is over 40 feet. 


In winter the prevailing wind is north-east, and in the summer 
south-east; a strong current always sets north-westward, being 
strongest in the summer. . 


Customs.—Vessels are entered and cleared at Cayenne, for which 
purpose masters of vessels or their representatives must proceed thither 
in the ship’s boats. The amount of sulphate remaining is limited. 


W ater.—Drinking water may be obtained, though with difficulty, 
from the cisterns used to collect rain water. 


Les Battures.—Dangerous rocks having 11 feet water over them, 
and on which the sea breaks during strong winds, lie 349° true, distant 
54 miles from Le Grand Connétable, with depths of 9 to 12 fathoms 
between, over soft mud. In calm weather the position of this shoal is° 
indicated by ripplings. 

Cospatrick shoal, with 2} fathoms water, lies 14 miles north- 
ward from. Les Battures. 


Tides.—Between Le Petit Connétable and the mainland, it is high 
water, full and change, at Vh. 00m.; springs rise 84 feet, neaps rise 
from 4 to 5 feet. 

Tidal race.—During the summer the current runs strongly to the 
north-west in this vicinity, but in the winter it is overcome to a 
considerable distance from the land by the ebb stream; especially at 
springs, when the ebb, being augmented by the large ontpour from 
Apriuague river running northward with considerable strength, causes 
a strong tidal race 3 or 4 miles northward of Le Grand and Le Petit 
Connétable ; this generally subsides at slack water if the otiter current 
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be feeble. The line of ripple or broken water has the appearance of 
shoal ground, especially as it runs along the edge of muddy water. 


Directions.—The southern part of Mahuri table land, in line 
with or open northward of the summit of La Mere, bearing about 
.250° true, leads northward of Cospatrick shoal. Mont Bourda, open 
southward of Le Pere, bearing 279° true, leads between Les Battures 
and Le Grand Connétable. Sailing vessels are not recommended to 
pass southward of Cospatrick shoal without a commanding breeze, more 
especially during winter, on account of the race just referred to. 


~ Chart 1802, Surinam to Cabo do Norte. 

THE COAST, from Apriuague river to Mahuri river, a distance 
of 26 miles, trends north-westward, and is only visible for a distance 
of 7 or 8 miles; it is backed, however, by a uniform ridge lying parallel 
to the shore and not far inland, named Kaw mountain, which may 
be seen from a much greater distance and is a good guide to passing 
vessels. 


Kaw river (Lat. 4° 42! N., Long. 52° 09' W.).—This stream falls 
into the sea at about 16 miles north-westward of Apriuague river, but 
the entrance is narrow, shallow, and difficult to discover among the 
mangrove trees. Very small craft can enter at high water in depths of 
about 10 feet, but there are many snags to be guarded against within 
the entrance points. 


Chart 534, Approaches to Cayenne. 

Mahuri river.—The mouth of this river is situated immediately 
eastward of Ile Cayenne, and as it lies directly under Mahuri table 
land (607 feet high) one of the most elevated parts of the island, the 
entrance is easily made out. The eastern side of the river is very low, 
and the silt, depositing itself on this side, forms an extensive shallow 
flat, which sometimes extends nearly to Iles Remire, leaving the 
deepest part of the channel towards the Cayenne shore. 


La Bonne Amédée.—On the western side of the entrance, and 
three-quarters of a mile south of Diamond point (Pointe du Diamant), 
is La Bonne Amédée, a rock lying about 2 cables off shore; between it 
and Mahuri point, situated about one mile south-westward, foul 
ground extends a third of a mile off shore. 

This river had a depth of 8 feet in its entrance in 1912, with deeper 
water within, which enabled a vessel drawing 12 feet to lie afloat at 
all times, an advantage which Cayenne does not. possess. 


CAYENNE. APPROACHES.—tles Remire are five 
small wooded islets lying in a north-west and south-east direction, 
situated from 24 to 5 miles from the north-east coast of Cayenne island. 
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Chart 534, Approaches to Cayenne. Var. 8° 00! iV. 

La More, the south-eastern and largest, is about three-quarters of 
a mile in length and 377 feet high. Les Mamelles, about 80 feet high, 
small and close together, are situated from half a mile to one mile 
eastward of La Mere. The tidal streams set between the latter three 
islets with such strength that it is dangerous for sailing vessels to 
approach them in light winds. 


Le Pere (Lat. 4° 56’ N., Long. 52° 12’ W.), about half a 
mile in length, and 341 feet high, lies 2 miles north-north-westward 
from La Mere; a rocky ledge extends one cable from its south-west 
extreme ; and a similar shallow ledge extends 24 cables from the north- 
west extreme. | | 


Telegraph cables from Paramaribo and Pinheiro are landed on 
the west coast of Le Pere, from which two other cables connect with 
the mainland south of Mont Bourda. 


Pilots for Cayenne are stationed here. A signal flagstaff is erected 
on the pilot’s house, on the summit of Le Pere. For French pilot flag, 
see page 20. 


Semaphore.—Tiere is an International code semaphore station 
on the islet. 


Prohibited anchorage.—On account of the telegraph cables, 
vessels must not anchor northward of Le Pére in the space enclosed 
between Mont Joli, bearing 222° true, and Diamond point, on the same 
bearing. 


Le Malingre, about 200 yards in extent, 180 feet high, and 
surmounted by a single tree, hes 34 miles north-westward from Le 
Pere. A rocky ledge extends about 2 cables south-westward from 
Le Malingre. 


Enfant Perdu.—tThis small flat rock lies 64 miles northward 
from Fort Céperou at Cayenne; it is elevated only a few feet above 
the sea, and a rocky ledge extends one cable nearly all round it. 
Between Enfant Perdu and the main the bottom is soft mud, but the 
depths have so decreased (1881) that vessels cannot now anchor there. 


LIGHT .—From a white metal tower, 31 feet high, on Enfant 
Perdu, is exhibited, at an elevation of 52 feet above high water, a 
light. 2 

Buoys.—A black conical buoy (No. 1) is moored 34 miles north- 
eastward of Fort Céperou light. 


Two telegraph buoys le three-quarters of a mile north-east, and 
14 miles eastward of No. 1 buoy. 


Roche St. Francois, with 3 feet of water over it, lies 24 miles 
westward of Le Malingre. 
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Buoy.—aA conical buoy, painted in red and black horizontal bands, 
is moored on the north-east side of Roche St. Francois. | 


Tas de Roches.—Buoy.—These rocks, above water, ure situ- 
ated midway between Roche St. Frangois and the north point of Ile de 
Cayenne, close to which point are Tlets Dupont. 

A black conical buoy marks the north side of Tas de Roches. 


English rock (Roche Anglaise), above water, lies nearly a 
mile westward of Ilets Dupont. 


Buoy.—A black conical buoy is placed south of English rock, 
Le Cercueil, also above water, lies about 14 cables north-east of 
English rock. 


Buoys.—A black buoy is moored a cable north-east of Le Cercueil, 
and a conical buoy (No. 2) is placed 7 cables north-west of the same. 


Clearing marks.—Le Pére, open northward of Le Malingre 
bearing 129° true, leads northward of Roche St. Francois, and the 
north-west extreme of Ile de Cayenne, bearing southward of 217° true, 
leada westward of it. 


Le Machoiran Blanc (Lat. 4° 56! N., Long. 52° 16' W.) is a 
small dry rock lying 1} miles south-west of Le Malingre, or about mid- 
way between it and the land. 

Petit Machoiran, a small head, dry at low water, lies one-third of a 
mile northward of Le Machoiran Blanc. 


Buoy.—tThis small head is marked by a black buoy. 
The buoys are liable to drift. 


Caution.—The mudbank fronting the coast in the approaches to 
Cayenne has extended considerably, so that there is much less water 
in places than is shown on the chart. 


ILE DE CAYENNE is bounded on the east by Mahuri river, 
on the west by Riviére de Cayenne, and on the south by a natural canal 
nearly dry, which unites these two rivers ; being mountainous (its sum- 
mit, Mont Maturi, being 837 feet in height), it presents totally dif- 
ferent features from any other part of the coast of Guiana. The north- 
east coast of the island, fringed with off-lying rocks, is formed of small 
sandy bays separated by bold rocky heights which slope towards the 
south and. west; the north-west extreme of the island terminates in a 
low point, on which is situated the town of Eee the eastern 
entrance point of Riviere de Cayenne. 

Mont Bourda, 482 feet high and surmounted by a semaphore (not 
now used), is situated close to the north-east coast of the island. A 
cutting has been made in the summit of this hill in an east and west 
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Chart 534, Approaches to Cayenne. Var. 7° 30' W. 
direction, which can be seen from Le Grand Connétable, and forms 
a good mark for vessels approaching from the east. : 


Depths.—Buoys.—In 1911 not more than 6 feet could be carried 
over the bar. The actual channel over the bar is marked by two black 
buoys. 

LIGHTS.—Cayenne.—From an iron column and hut erected 


on the west side of Fort Céperou, is exhibited a light at a height of 
135 feet above high water. 


Pioer.—From the outer end of Cayenne pier, and about 300 yards 
south-west of Fort Céperou light, a light is shown, f1om an iron post, 
at a height of 26 feet above high water. 

On the eastern side of the entrance to Riviere de Cayenne are the 
following dangers : — 

Roche Major—Beacon.—Buoy.—Roche Major, dry at low 
water, lies nearly 6 cables northward of Fort Céperou lighthouse. On 


it is erected a beacon, and its north-western side is marked by a black 


conical buoy. 


L’Aimable.—Buoy.—tThis danger lies about 3 cables south- 
west of Roche Major beacon, and is marked by a black conical buoy. 


Maillard rock.—Buoy.—This sunken rock, marked by a black 
spindle buoy, lies about 3 cables north-west of Fort Céperou light- 
house. 


White Horse rock (Le Cheval Blanc) is situated in the 
middle of the river, three-quarters of a mile south-west of the above. 
lighthouse. 


Light.—White Horse rock is marked by a light-beacon. 


Roche de Montesquiou.—Buoy.—tThis rock, marked by a 
black buoy, lies about 3 cables south-east of the last mentioned. 


Paul rock.—Buoy.—Paul rock, marked by a buoy painted 
black and white, lies about 2 cables southward of White Horse rock. 

Macouria bank.—Macouria point, situated 2 miles south-west- 
ward of Fort Céperou, forms the western entrance point of Riviére de. 
Cayenne, and its north-east side is fronted by a shallow sandbank, 14 to 
2 miles in breadth. The eastern edge of this bank is marked By four 
red buoys. 

The buoys are liable és drift. 

The bank or flat extending northward from Riviére de Cayenne 
entrance is known as Les Sommes. 


Pilots.—tThe pilots for Riviére de Cayenne reside on Le Pere, on 
the summit of which is their house and flagstaff. For French pilot: 
flag, see page 20. 
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Cayenne (Lat. 4° 56’ N., Long. 52° 20' W.).—Cayenne town, 
containing a population of 13,527 in 1911, is built on the north-weet 
extreme of Ile de Cayenne; it is the capital of French Guiana, and 
contains several handsome buildings. 

Communication.—A steamer of the Compagnie Générale 
Transatlantique runs from Cayenne to Fort de France, Mar- 
tinique island, wid Surinam, Demerara, Trinidad, and St. Lucia 
islands. Another mail steamer runs to Surinam in connection with 
the English mail. 

Telegraph.—Cayenne is connected by submarine cable with Para 
(Brazil) eastward, and Paramaribo (page 49) westward; thence 
either way with Europe. 

Semaphores are established on Le Pére and Fort Cépérou. 
Vessels can communicate by the International code. 

Wireless telegraph.—Cayenne is a wireless telegraph station. 

Shipping.—In 1910, 53 vessels, cf 49,643 tons, entered et 
Cayenne. 

Supplies.—Vessels can obtain ordinary supplies at Cayenne; and 
there are facilities for effecting minor repairs to small craft. 

Coal.—A small supply is kept. 

Consulate.—A British Consul and Vice-Consul reside here. 


Climate.—yYellow fever occurs at times; the season from April 
to September inclusive, is generally very aahealthy See also page 3, 
and Meteorological table, page 424. 


DIRECTIONS.—Approach to Gavenne: —The rivers on 
this coast undergo such frequent changes that it is difficult to give 
directions that can be depended upon. The banks of sand and mud 
are sometimes so extensive as to close their mouths altogether, and 
they should never be navigated without a pilot. 

At all times in a sailing vessel, the land should be made well to the 
gastward of the point of destination, to prevent being carried to lee- 
ward by the north. west current, which runs at the rate of 2 to 3 knots. 

After passing Cape Orange, should it not be possible to sight Le 
Grand Connétable before dark, it will be better to anchor, or stand off 


and on under commanding sail, keeping outside the depth of | 


10 fathoms. 

Vessels drawing less than 10 feet water can, with the lead going, 
pass inside Le Grand and Le Petit Connétable, and run along the land 
in 3 to 4 fathoms north-eastward of Remire islands; but those of larger 
draught should pass outside all, taking care to aveid Les Battures 
and Cospatrick shoals (see page 30). 

The pilot will be picked up when off Le Pére. For French pilot 
flag, see page 20. . | | . | 
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Chart 534, Approaches to Cayenne. Var. 7° 30' W. 

If passing Le Malingre without one, keep Le Pére open northward 
of it, bearing 129° true, until the north-west extreme of Cayenne 
island bears southward of 217° true, to avoid Roche St. Francois. Until 
a pilot is obtained it will be better to anchor, or remain under com- 
manding sail, making short boards, guided by the lead, not standing 
out into a greater depth than 5 fathoms to avoid the outer current, 
nor standing in, within the line of Le Pére and Le Malingre, before 
mentioned. 

Vessels from the west should pass northward of Enfant Perdu. 


Anchorage.—Vessels, which can enter the river, arriving at 
night or awaiting a pilot, or the tide, should anchor 2 to 3 miles north- 
ward of Le Malingre, in about 4 fathoms. The coasting vessels prefer 
this anchorage to al! others because the bottom is soft mud, and is 
sheltered from heavy seas even in the rollers. 

Vessels should not anchor between the submarine telegraph cable 
buoys, or with Fort ee lighthouse between the bearings of 194° 
and 209° true. 

The nearest permanent anchorage for vessels of moderate draught 
is the one at Tles de Salut, distant 23 miles. 


Tides.—Tidal streams.—lIt-is high water, full and change, 
at the entrance of Riviére de Cayenne, at [Vh. 37m. At the equinoxes 
the rise is 10 feet, at ordinary springs 7 feet, and at neaps from 4 to 
5 feet. Near the coast the flood stream, combined with the current, 
sets north-westward with a rate of 2 to 4 knots, varying with the sea- 
sons, being greatest during the summer months; the ebb stream sets 
north-eastward with a rate of one knot. | 

Between Cayenne and Enfant Perdu the flood stream sets in a 
south-south-west to west-north-west direction, and the ebb in a north- 
by-east to east-by-north direction; the ebb is the stronger stream, 
varying in rate from 1} knots at neaps, to 24 knots at springs. 


Upper river.—At 9 miles within the entrance, Riviére de 
Cayenne divides into two branches, known as Tonnégrande and Cas- 


‘cades rivers. 
85 


Tonnégrande river is navigable by light craft as far as a ‘town 
situated 2 miles within the entrance. Cascades river is navigable for 
light craft for about 10 miles. 


Chart 1802, Surinam to Cabo do Norte. 

COAST .—The coast from Riviére de Cayenne to Kuru river trends 
north-westward for a distance of 21 miles, and is known as the coast 
of Macouria; the Macouria river lies about midway. Between Rivitre 
de Cayenne ‘ond Macouria river the. shore is low and sandy, Mont 
Macouria, 360 feet high, being situated about midway. Macouria river 
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Chart 1862, Surinam to Cabo do Norte. Var.7° 30' W. 

Is small, and the mouth so narrow that it is not easily found until close 
upon it. Between it and Kuru river the shore is bounded by man- 
groves somewhat more elevated than those eastward. 


Garadier rocks (Lat. 5° 10’ N., Long. 52° 32! W.), situated 
4} miles eastward from the entrance of Kuru river and 2} miles from 
the shore, dry only at low water springs. Lying within the 3-fathoms 
line, they are, of course, only dangerous to light-draught craft navi- 
gating near the shore. 

The position of these rocks is indicated by breakers, when there 
is any swell. . 

About midway between Garadier rocks and the shore is a group of 
three rocks above water known as Roche Bonnet. 


Plan of Kuru river entrance on chart 1802. 

KURU RIVER.—tThe mouth of Kuru river lies between low 
points, the eastern of which projects a little north of the other. The 
mouth is narrow, and has about a depth of 6 feet over its bar. It 1s, 
however, impracticable from about December to April, on account of 
the breakers, when the wind is more on shore. 

The western shore of Kuru river is rocky, and does not change, the 
western entrance point being known as Rocky point (Pointe des 
Roches). The eastern side is formed by a mangrove swamp terminating 
in Pointe Raybois, which frequently alters in form. 

Close to the shore on the east side of Kuru river is Mont Guatemala ; 
at a short distance farther inland to the south-westward lies Mont Con- 
damine, 560 feet high ; and on the west side is situated Mont Piriacabo. 
These are all remarkable objects when seen from a long distance, and 
afford good guides for the entrance of the river. 


Rocks.—Two rocks lie in the entrance of Kuru river, at about half 
a mile off shore and three-quarters of a.mile apart. The eastern, La 
Folle, dries at low water ; the western, Roche Vitalo, situated 64 cables 
northward of Rocky point, has one foot over it, and is marked by a 
small beacon (not to be depended on). 

LIGHT.—Kuru river.—A light is exhibited on La Folle. It 
is situated 8 cables 35° true from Rocky point. _ 

Channel].—In 1909 the channel had shifted to the east of La 
Folle. | 

Semaphore.—tThere is a semaphore station at the Kuru river 
for communicating with Salut isles. 

Kuru bay.—Pointe Charlotte.—Distant 1% miles north- 
westward from Rocky point there is a well-defined point with some 
rocks at its base, known as Pointe Charlotte; between these points is 
Kuru bay ; a stream of water falls into the sea near Pointe Charlotte. 
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Plan of Kuru river entrance on 1802. Var. 7° 30’ W. 

A chain of rocks extends in a north-easterly direction from Charlotte 
point for nearly one mile ; the outer part of these, known as Flat rocks 
(Roches Plattes), dry at low water. 


Plan of Salut isles on 99. 

ILES DE SALUT (Lat. 5° 17' N., Long 52° 35’ W.).—This 
group of three rocky islands, known as Tle J oseph, 121 feet, Ile Royale, 
197 feet (see view facing this page), and Ile du Diable, 98 feet in height, 
occupying a space about one mile in each direction, lies north-eastward 
distant 7 miles from Pointe Charlotte, and 25 miles north-west from 
Cayenne. The islands are volcanic. 

Tles de Salut are used by the French as a penal settlement; on 
Royale, the principal island, are the convict barracks with about 700 
convicts, a military hospital, and quarters for the officials, &c. 

Some of the lesser criminals are kept at St. Joseph island, and a 
tew lepers on Ile du Diable. 


Caution.—Only vessels carrying the French flaz are permitted to 
communicate with fles de Salut; all other vessels are prohibited from 
passing within 14 miles of Ile du Diable, or from anchoring in the 
vicinity of Iles de Salut. 


Climate.—tThe islands are very inihealehy more especially during 
the rainy season from December to April, which causes great mor- 
tality from dysentery among the convicts. On account of this sickness, 
the anchorage under its lee at that season is not a desirable one, and 
should be avoided as much as possible. 

The temperature in December, 1889, during the stay of H.M.S. 
Comus, was 83° maximum, 77° minimum. The wind varied between 
S.E. and East, and was seldom northward of East. 


LIGHTS.—Tle Royale.—From a structure on the roof of the 
hospital on Tle Royale is exhibited a light at an elevation of 197 feet 


above high water. 


St. Joseph island (fle Joseph).—A small light is exhibited 
from a post near the aqueduct at the south-west point of St. Joseph 
island. 


Directions. Arosa from the aapehavest ward: bring the 
west extreme of Ile Royale to bear westward of 206° true _ before 
hauling in, to pass east of Amazon shoals. From the eastward there 
are no dangers, excepting the 2} and 2? fathoms patches one cable 
east of St. Joseph island, and the spit with depth of 1} fathoms, 
extending the same distance from the south extreme of St. Joseph 
island. 

Anchorages.—Anchorage in 3? fathoms, muddy bottom, will be 
found at about 3 cables from the west side of Ile du Diable, sheltered 
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Plan of Salut istets on 99. Var. 7° 20' W. 7 

from the prevailing east winds; and in the bight formed between 
St. Joseph island and fle Royale there is still better shelter, especi- 
ally for vessels of light draught, in 3} fathoms, between Decem- 
ber and April, the period of north-easterly winds. 

These are the best, and indeed the only safe auchoeaues on this 
coast, outside the rivers. 

H.M.S. Comus anchored with the north-west extreme of Ile Royale 
bearing 342° true and the south-east extreme of the same island 
bearing 43° true, having shifted berth from the eastward, where there 
was a great deal of swell. A constant set of the current north-westward 
was experienced here. (See view from anchorage facing page 38.) 

The passage between Ile Royale and St. Joseph island is not used, 
on account of the strong westerly current. A 2-fathom patch lies 
nearly in the middle of this passage. 


Caution.—As the soundings south-west of Iles de Salut are very 
irregular, a vessel should temporarily anchor in the offing, and then 
communicate with the master of the Maronz, or with the harbour 
master at Ile Royale, as to safety in approaching the shore and 
obtaining shelter. 


Tides.—lIt is high water, full and change, at Tles de Salut at IVh. 
26m. ; springs rise 10 feet, neaps rise 6 feet. 


Supplies.—fresh provisions can be obtained in very limited 
quantities. Also a small supply of water of indifferent quality, from 
St. Joseph island. 


Coal.—A supply of good coal is maintained by the French Govern- 
ment for the use of the French navy. There were two lighters capable 
of holding about 40 tons each, and two or three smaller ones. 

Vessels up to about 24 feet draught might possibly coal here as no 
harm would be likely to happen to a vessel touching the bottom, which 
is soft mud, anchoring as near the coal stores landing place as draught 
permits. 


Semaphore.—A semaphore stands on Ile Royale, just east- 
ward of the fort. Vessels are requested not to anchor on an imaginary 
line joining it to the semaphore at Kuru river (about 15° and 195° 
true), so as not to interrupt signals transmitted to Cayenne. 


Amazon shoals.—In a north-west direction from Ile Royale and 
Tle du Diable, and between the distances of 6 cables and 14 miles, are 
situated mumerou3 shallow heads, having depths varying from 14 to 
2% fathoms over hard sand. 

The north-east extreme of Ile du Diable bearing southward of 150° 
true leads north-eastward, and the south-west extreme of fe Royale 
westward of 206° true, leads south-eastward of Amazon shoals. 
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Chart 1802, Surinam to Cabo do Norte. Var.7° 10' W. 

COAST.—The coast from Pointe Charlotte to Sinnamari river, a 
distance of 19 miles, takes a general north-westerly direction, the 
shore being low and sandy. Here and there will be seen a few habita- 
tions and small clumps of trees, and the whole shore is closely fringed 
with detached rocks, which become more numerous in the vicinity of 
Tle Verte. 

Mont du Diable and Mont Corosini.—A bout midway be- 
tween Pointe Charlotte and Sinnamari river, and about 9 miles inland, 
there is a remarkable conical hill named Mont du Diable, which may, in 
clear weather, be seen from a distance of 20 miles. Mont Corosini, a 
lower mountain, lies 10 miles north-westward of it. 


Malmanuri flats.—At about 8 miles north-westward from 
Pointe Charlotte is a chain of rocks 2 miles from the shore, known as 
Malmanuri flats. They are 2 miles in extent from east to west, and one 
mile from north to south ; the edges are of hard mud, and the breakers 
over them may he seen occasionally from a distance of 2 or 3 miles. 
The mudflats in their locality extend some 7 miles off-shore, and the 
sea is heavy over them at times. 

Tle Verte (Lat. 5° 21' N., Long. 52° 51’ W.) lies about 14 miles 
from the shore, northward of Mont du Diable, and 16 miles westward 
of Iles de Salut. It is very low, partially covered with dwarf shrubs, 
and difficult to make out. 


Plan of Sinnamari river on chart 1802. 

SINNAMARI RIVER, situated about 5 miles westward of 
Tle Verte, is 14 cables wide in its entrance between Mangrove point 
(Pointe des Palétuviers) and Pointe Joubert; the former is now ex- 
tending, and’ the latter is being washed away. 


Tides.—It is high water, full and change, at Sinnamari river at 
IVh. 00m. ; springs rise 10 feet. 

Its bar is nearly dry at low water, but has a depth of about 10 feet, 
hard sand, at high water springs. Small coasting craft frequent 
Sinnamari river. 

Caution.—Depths under 3 fathoms are reported to extend 
12 miles off the entrance to Sinnamari river. 

Wreck.—A wreck (1907), with two masts showing about 3 feet 
above water, lies approximately 70° true, distant 10 miles from Sin- 
namari river lighthouse. / 

LIGHT.—Sinnamari (Lat. 5° 21' N., Long. 52° 54' W.).—A 
light is exhibited from a grey iron support with iron hut, 43 feet high, 


erected on Pointe Joubert on the west side of tha entrance to Sinna- 
mari river. The light is elevated 49 feet above high water. 
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Chart 1802, Surinam to Cabo do Norte. Var. 7° 05' W. 


Roches Severs.— Beacon .—tThese rocks on the east side of the 
river, 1, miles above Mangrove point, are marked by a beacon. 


Directions.—The trees on Mangrove point are somewhat higher 
than the others in the neighbourhood, and a conspicuous tree is 
charted one mile eastward of this point; there are also some isolated 
cocoa nut trees (the only ones on this coast) near a house in the 
vicinity of Roche Pauline, but the entrance is not easily identified from 
any distance ; the best gee is to approach with Mont Corosoni, bear- 
ing 218° true. 

The river entrance has so altered lately that directions are useless, 
and no vessel should attempt to enter without a pilot. 

Vessels moor off the town in about 3 fathoms, sandy bottom; else- 
where the bottom is rock. Like Kuru river, it is probably not easily 
accessible during the winter months. 


Telegraph.—Sinnamari is in telegraphic communication with 
Cayenne. 


COAST.—Corosoni rocks.—Westward of Sinnamari river 
the shore is low and sandy, and from 5 miles is skirted by a ledge, 
known as Corosoni rocks, extending about one mile from the shore, 
with shallow water extending a considerable distance seaward of them. 


Counamana river.—The entrance to this river, about 10 miles 
westward of Sinnamari river, is difficult to identify, and like the latter 
is only available for small coasting craft. Near its mouth there are 
some huts, and about 8 miles south-westward of the river there is a 
ridge of irregular conical hills, named Iracoubo mountains which 
extend in a west-north-west direction about 12 miles, being the last 
elevated land that will be seen eastward of Maroni river, and may be 
seen from a distance of 15 miles in clear weather. 

Roche Bourgeois (Lat. 5° 26’ N., Long. 53° 08' W.).—From 
Counamana river the shore trends west-north-westward for 7 miles to 


Tracoubo river. About midway between these rivers, and but a short 


distance from the coast, lies a small dry ledge named Roche Bourgeois, 
westward of which the coast is apparently clear of rocks to Maroni 
river. 


Iracoubo and Organabo rivers.—Iracoubo river will only 
admit very small craft, and the entrance is difficult to discover. 


Light.—Iracoubo river.—On the east side of the entrance to 
this river, from a grey painted mast 26 feet high, is exhibited a light, 
elevated 30 feet above high water. 

From. Iracoubo river to Organabo river the coast trends westward 
for 12 miles, and is formed by a low sandy shore scantily clothed here 
and there with clumps of brushwood. .The interior is generally over- 
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Chart 1802, Surinam to Cabo do Norte. Var. 6° 40' W. 

flown, and forms extensive lagoons. The mouth of Organabo river, 
marked by a group of green islets, lies with the western extreme of 
Iracoubo mountains bearing 162° true, but it is difficult to find until 
close to, and 1s so narrow and shallow as to be only fit for very small 
craft, and only during the summer months. 


Iracoubo flat.—From Roche Bourgeois to within 6 miles of 
Organabo river, the soft mudbank, known as Iracoubo flat, fronts the 
coast to the distance of 10 miles, at which distance there is a depth of 
about 5 fathoms. At 7 miles westward of Iracoubo river the bottom 
again becomes hard. 


MANA RIVER.—At about 10 miles westward of Organabo 
river, high land begins to rise from the interior, and trending north- 
ward, terminates near the entrance of Mana river situated 29 miles 
north-westward of Organbo river. 

Mana river, in 1909, had a depth of 4} feet at low water in its 
entrance; springs rise about 9 feet. Small craft navigate to Mana 
town, 6 miles above the entrance, one of the most important in French 
Guiana. Vessels moor abreast the town in 34 fathoms. 

Acarouani river joins Mana river from the westward 6 miles above 
its mouth, and half a mile above Mana tewn; it is navigable by 
small craft for a distance of 8 miles. 

LIGHT.—Mana point (Pointe Isére).—A light, 39 feet 
above high water, is exhibited from an iron support with iron hut, 
painted grey, situated 130 yards within the shore line, on Mana point. 

Directions for Mana river.—Steer for a conspicuous 
umbrella tree, situated about 2 miles westward of Mana river entrance, 
bearing 197° true until the river is well open; thence in mid-channel 
until abreast the entrance points, thence keep the eastern side to avoid 
Parasol bank. The services of a pilot are necessary. 


Plan of Maroni river entrance on 1155. 

MARONI RIVER (Lat. 5 45! N., Long. 54° 0' W.) forms 
the north-western boundary of French Guiana, and enters the sea at 
about 8 miles westward of Mana river; the entrance, between Les 
Hattes or Pointe Francaise on the east, and Galibi point on the west, 
is about 3 miles wide, and open to the northward. On Galibi point 
there is a Dutch station and lighthouse. Les Hattes is surmounted by 
a clump of trees. Between Galibi point and Kaaiman point, 5 miles 
north-westward, the coast is more elevated, and on the latter are two 
conspicuous hummocks. See view (a) facing page 47. 

Caution.—Depths under 3 fathoms are reported (1920) to extend 
12 miles off Kaaiman or Gros Bois point, and large vessels approaching 
Maroni river from the north-west should not pass within a distance of 
less than 20 miles from Kaaiman point. 
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Roches Severs.— Beacon .—These rocks on the east side of the 
river, 14, miles above Mangrove point, are marked by a beacon. 

Directions.—The trees on Mangrove point are somewhat higher 
than the others in the neighbourhood, and a conspicuous tree is 
charted one mile eastward of this point; there are also some isolated 
cocoa nut trees (the only ones on this coast) near a house in the 
vicinity of Roche Pauline, but the entrance is not easily identified from 
any distance ; the best guide is to approach with Mont Corosoni, bear- 
ing 218° true. 

The river entrance has so altered lately that directions are useless, 
and no vessel should attempt to enter without a pilot. 

Vessels moor off the town in about 3 fathoms, sandy bottom; else- 
where the bottom is rock. Like Kuru river, it is probably not easily 
accessible during the winter months. 


Telegraph.—Sinnamari is in telegraphic communication with 
Cayenne. 


COAST.—Corosoni rocks.—Westward of Sinnamari river 
the shore is low and sandy, and from 5 miles is skirted by a ledge, 
known as Corosoni rocks, extending about one mile from the shore, 
with shallow water extending a considerable distance seaward of them. 


Counamana river.—tThe entrance to this river, about 10 miles 
westward of Sinnamari river, is difficult to identify, and like the latter 
is only available for small coasting craft. Near its mouth there are 
some huts, and’ about 8 miles south-westward of the river there is a 
ridge of irregular conical hills, named Iracoubo mountains which 
extend in a west-north-west direction about 12 miles, being the last 
elevated land that will be seen eastward of Maroni river, and may be 
seen from a distance of 15 miles in clear weather. 

Roche Bourgeois (Lat. 5° 26' N., Long. 53° 08' W.).—From 
Counamana river the shore trends west-north-westward for 7 miles to 
Iracoubo river. About midway between these rivers, and but a short 
distance from the coast, lies a small dry ledge named Roche Bourgeois, 
westward of which the coast is apparently clear of rocks to Maroni 
river. 


Iracoubo and Organabo rivers.—Iracoubo river will only 
admit very small craft, and the entrance is difficult to discover. 


Light.—Iracoubo river.—On the east side of the entrance to 
this river, from a grey painted mast 26 feet high, is exhibited a light, 
elevated 30 feet above high water. 

From. Iracoubo river to Organabo river the coast trends westward 
for 12 miles, and is formed by a low sandy shore scantily clothed here 
and there with clumps of brushwood. The interior is generally over- 
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flown, and forms extensive lagoons. The mouth of Organabo river, 
marked by a group of green islets, lies with the western extreme of 
Iracoubo mountains bearing 162° true, but it is difficult to find until 
close to, and ig so narrow and shallow as to be only fit for very small 
craft, and only during the summer months. 


Iracoubo flat.—From Roche Bourgeois to within 6 miles of 
Organabo river, the soft mudbank, known as Iracoubo flat, fronts the 
coast to the distance of 10 miles, at which distance there is a depth of 
about 5 fathoms. At 7 miles westward of Iracoubo river the bottom 
again becomes hard. 


MANA RIVER.—At about 10 miles westward of Organabo 
river, high land begins to rise from the interior, and trending north- 
ward, terminates near the entrance of Mana river situated 29 miles 
north-westward of Organbo river. 

Mana river, in 1909, had a depth of 4} feet at low water in its 
entrance; springs rise about 9 feet. Small craft navigate to Mana 
town, 6 miles above the entrance, one of the most important in French 
Guiana. Vessels moor abreast the town in 3} fathoms. 

Acarouani river joins Mana river from the westward 6 miles above 
its mouth, and half a mile above Mana tewn; it is navigable by 
small craft for a distance of 8 miles. 

LIGHT.—Mana point (Pointe Isére).—A light, 39 feet 
above high water, is exhibited from an iron support with iron hut, 
painted grey, situated 130 yards within the shore line, on Mana point. 

Directions for Mana river.—Steer for a conspicuous 
umbrella tree, situated about 2 miles westward of Mana river entrance, 
bearing 197° true until the river is well open; thence in mid-channel 
until abreast the entrance points, thence keep the eastern side to avoid 
Parasol bank. The services of a pilot are necessary. 


Plan of Maroni river entrance on 1155. 

MARONI RIVER (Lat. 5° 45’ N., Long. 54° O' W.) forms 
the north-western boundary of French Guiana, and enters the sea at 
about 8 miles westward of Mana river; the entrance, between Les 
Hattes or Pointe Frangaise on the east, and Galibi point on the west, 
is about 3 miles wide, and open to the northward. On Galibi point 
there is a Dutch station and lighthouse. Les Hattes is surmounted by 
a clump of trees. Between Galibi point and Kaaiman point, 5 miles 
north-westward, the coast is more elevated, and on the latter are two 
conspicuous hummocks. See view (a) facing page 47. 

Caution.—Depths under 3 fathoms are reported (1920) to extend 
12 miles off Kaaiman or Gros Bois point, and large vessels approaching 
Maroni river from the north-west should not pass within a distance of 
less than 20 miles from Kaaiman point. 
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Plan. of Maroni river entrance on 1155. Var. 6° 20' W. 
Depths—Bar.—From Les Hattes, a mud-flat known as French 
bank with depths under 6 feet, extends northward 5 miles, and from 
Galibi point a sandbank known as Dutch or Tiger bank, breaking at 
half-tide, extends the same distance. Their outer extremes are joined 
by a bar, about one mile across, with 11 feet in the navigable channel. 


Buoys.—Three red conical buoys mark the east side of Dutch 
bank, and two black conical buoys are moored on the west edge of 
French bank (Banc Francais), but they are not to be depended upon. 
An outer buoy, painted in red and white horizontal stripes, and sur- 
mounted by a triangle with ‘‘ Maroni” on it, is moored about 9 miles 
north-eastward of Galibi point light. 

Within the bar the channel is one mile wide, with a low water depth 
into the river of 3 to 4 fathoms. Large canoes can ascend the river 
as far as Armina, which is a little below the first rapids, distance not 
known. 


LIGHT.—Galibi point.—A light is shown from a white hexa- 
gonal iron tower on Galibi point, at an elevation of 51 feet above high 
water, and visible between the bearings of 189° and 260° true. The 
light is partially obscured by trees between the bearings of 189° and 
197° true. 


St. Laurent, situated 15 miles up Maroni river, is the real penal 
settlement of French Guiana, and is the starting point to the gold- 
fields. There are two wharves at St. Laurent, one reserved for the 
Administration Penetentiaire, and another one for commerce. All 
vessels that can enter lie alongside the commercial wharf. 


Directions.—The two bluff points at the entrance may be seen 
from a distance of 13 to 14 miles, at which distance the depth is 
about 5 fathoms. It is noticeable that in the vicinity of this river the 
bottom is composed of red sand, which is a good guide when approach- 
ing it, the bottom off other parts of the coast for a distance of 30 miles 
being of mud. 

Vessels bound to Maroni river from the eastward, should not 
approach the coast to depths of less than 6 or 7 fathoms, until Galibi 
point bears 218° true, when it should be steered for on that. bearing, 
leaving the black can buoy marking French bank upon the port hand ; 
thence about 208° true, leaving the red conical buoy (if existent) mark- 
ing Dutch bank on the starboard hand. When Galibi light structure 
bears 253° true, distant one mile, steer for a white triangle placed in 
a conspicuous tree on Panato or Parrot point, bearing 175° true; this 
i3 said to lead between the southern portion of French bank and the 
shallow banks south of Galibi point. Panato point is steep-to, with 
depths of 4 to 5 fathoms. | | 
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Plan of Maroni river entrance on 1555. Var. 6° 20' W. 

To proceed above this, to the settlements, the services of a pilot 
are necessary, and it is not recommended to come this far without 
one, if not locally acquainted. Light-draught vessels can ascend the 
river to Sparonine, distance not known. 


Pilots for Maroni river may be obtained at Cayenne for vessels 
not exceeding 13 feet draught. 


Tides.—It is high water, full and change, at the entrance of 
Maroni river at Vh. 00m. ; springs rise 9 feet, neaps rise 6 feet. 
The flood stream outside the bar of Maroni river sets north- 


westward ; the ebb stream in the river has a tendency to set towards 
Dutch bank. 


DUTCH GUIANA. 


Charts 1801, 1802, South America, north-east coast. 

General remarks.—Dutch Guiana, or Surinam, lies between 
British and French Guiana, being separated from the former on the 
west by Corentyn river, and from the latter on the east by Maroni 
river, and presents a sea coast about 180 miles in length, without any 
elevated spot of consequence throughout the whole extent. It is 
bounded on the south by Brazil, and its area is estimated at 46,000 
square miles. 

It was first colonised by the Dutch in the seventeenth century, and, 
after being twice held by Great Britain, was finally restored to the 
Netherlands in 1815. It is divided into 16 districts and various 
communes. The capital is Paramaribo. 


Population.—tThe total population of Dutch Guiana (1918) is, 
roughly speaking, 85,000, of whom half are British subjects of the 
labouring classes, from British India and the West Indies. 

Dutch is the official language, but English is both spoken and 
written. 


Dutch system of buoyage.—Buoys on the starboard side of 
a vessel entering a harbour in Dutch Guiana, or proceeding with the 
flood stream, are considered as starboard-hand buoys. 

Red conical buoys are always placed on the starboard side of a 
channel, black can buoys on the port side. 

Spherical red and black horizontally-striped buoys mark middle 
grounds, or the division of two channels, and are always provided with 
topmarks. | 

Entrance buoys are placed outside harbours. 

Wrecks are marked by a green conical or can buoy, according as bo 
whether the wreck lies on the starboard or port hand. If in mid- 
channel a can buoy is placed on its starboard side and a conical buoy 
on its port side of the wreck. 
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Charts 1801, 1802, S. America, N.E. coast. Var. 6° 20' W. 

In regard to topmarks, a square marks the outer or sea side of a 
bank ; a cone marks the inner side. 

A sphere denotes the starboard side of a channel, and a truncated 
cone the port side. 

A cross is used on spherical marks that can be passed on either side. 

Topmarks are of the same colour as the beacons and buoys to which 
they are attached. 

Harbour buoys are numbered consecutively, commencing from the 
outside, and are marked, in addition, with the first letter of the har- 
bour, both the numbers and letters being painted white. 


Trade.—The trade of this colony is conducted principally with the 
Netherlands. The chief products are sugar, rum, molasses, balata, 
coffee, and cocoa; gold has also been discovered ; the quantity of gold 
produced in 1917 was 808,404 grammes. 

In 1917 the value of the exports amounted to nearly 9 million 
guilders, and that of the imports to about 74 million guilders. 


Communication.—There is no direct communication with the 
United Kingdom. It is kept up through the Netherlands, United 
States, and France. There is a fortnightly service to British Guiana. 


Consuls.—tThere is a British Consul at Paramaribo (Paso 49), 
and a Vice-Consul at Nickerie (page 53). 


Harbours.—tThe principal harbour is at Paramaribo, on 
Surinam river, 13 miles above its mouth ; it is available for vessels of 
16 feet draught, the bars in the river having that depth at high water 
neaps, and about 20 feet at high water springs. Saramacca and 
Coppename rivers are available for vessels of about 13 feet draught, 
and Corentyn river for those of about 10 feet. 


Chart 1802, Surmmam to Cabo do Norte. 
COAST.—The coast from Maroni river trends westward, nearly 


straight to Braams point, entrance to Surinam river, a distance of | 


about 75 miles; it is fronted by mud flats, with less than 3 fathoms, 
to the distance of 10 or 12 miles in places, but it may be navigated 
without danger provided attention is paid to the lead. 


Kweriman and Wia Wia banks fringe the coast between 
Maroni river and Post Orange, at the mouth of Orange creek, situated 
about 35 miles westward of Maroni river. Kweriman bank dries off 
about one mile, and Wia Wia bank about 3} miles, with a depth not 
greater than 2 fathoms at 2 miles outside them. 


Post Orange, or Vredenburg is a little post or village, 
almost hidden in the wood, and is known by a small fort, on which the 
Dutch flag is generally hoisted when a vessel is seen passing ; this fort 
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Chart 1802, Surinam to Cabo do Norte. Var. 6° 20! W. 
is better seen than the two or three white barracks situated in the 
vicinity. 


Mot Creek (Lat. 6° 00' N., Long. 54° 43! W.).—-Westward of Post 
Orange the shore is sandy and backed by swamps and extensive 
lagoons. Ten miles west of it is Zeezicht, another small village at 
the entrance of Mot creek. It may be discerned by a small break in 
the trees that border the shore. 


Metappica and Warappa.creeks.—Ten miles westward 
of Mot creek is Metappica creek, not visible from seaward; but two 


or more palm trees mark its eastern point. There are here, also, a 


number of buildings which can be seen from some distance in clear 
weather. 


Ethelrust.— Warappa creek is about 3 miles westward of 
Metappica creek, and the plantation at Ethelrust is near its west 
bank. Here the coast is extensively cultivated, and many of the 
trees standing by themselves present at a distance the appearance of 
vessels. 


Landmark.—Braams point forms the east side of the entrance 
to Surinam river and is very low. At about 5 miles north-eastward 
of it, where the coast turns eastward, is False Braams point. Here, 
on the eastern edge of the wood, there is a row of trees without 
leaves, of a singular brown burnt appearance, which have existed for 
many years, and is known as Crab wood. These burnt trees are 
a good landmark, as the land at the entrance to Surinam river will 
not be seen when outside the depth of 4 fathoms. 


Plan of Surinam river on 1150. 

SURINAM RIVER.—Depths.—General remarks.— 
This river, the principal stream in Dutch Guiana, is navigable at high 
water neaps for vessels of about 16 feet draught, to Paramaribo, the 
chief town and seat of government, situated on the west bank about 
13 miles from the entrance ; and, for light-draught vessels, to a con- 
siderable distance farther up. 

The mouth, which is about 2 miles wide, is open to the north- 
west, and the channel through it is bounded on the eastern side 
by a hard mudbank with depths of 10 to 15 feet extending 5 miles 
northward of Braams point, and on the western side by a soft mud- 
bank, which extends about the same distance; the bottom of the fair- 
way is soft mud. 


Shoal.—A shoal of 4 fathoms, and possibly less, lies at a distance 
of about 84 miles northward of Surinain light-vessel (page 47). 
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Plan of Surinam river on 1155. Var. 6° 20' W. 

The southern shore of the entrance is very low, covered with man- 
grove bush, and is not seen from any distance in the offing. See view 
(b) facing this page. | 

Bars are liable to form in the river, and to strangers local aid is 
necessary. 

Off Paramaribo there is anchorage in from 5 to 6 fathoms, with 
similar depths near the quays. 


Caution.—tThese depths are subject to alteration and the buoys 
are not to be depended on. The discoloured water from Surinam 
river is seen when at a considerable distance in the offing. 


Commewyne river (Lat. 5° 53! N., Long. 55° 66’ W.).— 
Numerous small rivers and creeks fall into Surinam river ; the principal 
is Commewyne river, which enters it from the eastward about 7 miles 
above Braams point. ; 

Commewyne river is about one mile wide at the mouth, with a 
depth of 9 feet at low water. The settlement of Sommelsdyk is situated 
about 15 miles up it, to which probably light-draught steamers can 
ascend. Its banks are highly cultivated. A sandbank with less than 
6 feet water extends for a quarter of a mile from fort New Amster- 
dam, the south point of entrance. 


LIGHT-VESSEL.—At the entrance of Surinam river a light- 
vessel is moored in 13 feet, at low-water springs, from which is 
exhibited a light at an elevation of 38 feet above the sea. The vessel 
has a turret-shaped mast with lantern, and a signal mast. The hull 
is painted red and marked Suriname liviére in white letters. By day a 
blue flag is carried on the signal mast. 

In the temporary absence of the above light-vessel from her station, 
the position will be marked by a vessel carrying a fired white light on 
the foremast by night and a blue flag by day. 


Fog signal.—A fog signal is made from the light-vegsel. 
The position of this light-vessel is subject to alteration. 


LIGHTS.—West side of Surinam river entrance.— 
A light is shown from a white iron tower, situated on the west side of 
the river 23 miles westward from Braams point; it is visible in clear 
weather from a distance of 8 miles from the bearings of 122° true, 
through south, to 333° true. 


Fort New Amsterdam.—A light is shown from the signal 
post at Fort New Amsterdam. 


- Buoys.—Two white buoys, 1} miles apart, one on each side of the 
fairway, mark the telegraph cable southward: of Braams point; the 
northern one is 1} miles southward of the point. Notice boards on the 
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Plan of Surinam river on 1155. Var. 6° 20' W. 
south shore also mark it, and vessels are not allowed to anchor between 
the lines of these notice boards, bearing 154° true. 

A black can buoy is moored about a quarter of a mile northward of 
Fort New Amsterdam signal post, and a black conical buoy is placed 
about 6 cables southward of the signal post. 


Pilots.—Pilots for the river reside at Paramaribo. On _ being 
warned by telegraph of the approach of vessels they await them on 
board Surinam light-vessel. 


DIRECTIONS.—Steam vessels having obtained good 
sights for position should have no difficulty in making Surinam light 
vessel. Keep the lead kept carefully going. Vessels above 11 feet 
draught cannot enter at low water springs, that being the depth on 
both bars. 

Keep in mid-channel across Resolutie shallows in 16 feet at high 
water neaps, and guard against the indraught on the flood into Com- 
mewyne river. Keep to the eastern side of the river above Fort New 
Amsterdam as far as Paramaribo, to avoid American bank. 

The inner bar, with same depth as the outer, is abreast Jagtlust 
signal post. Moderate draught vessels sometimes load and discharge 
in the anchorage below this bar. | 


Sailing vessels are recommended to make the land near Post 
Orange, or even the high land about Cayenne, more especially if not 
certain of their position. In the rainy season, December to April, 
astronomical observations are interrupted by long intervals of cloudy 
weather. These remarks apply also to vessels from the northward or 
the Antilles. Having sighted Post Orange, vessels may safely run along 
shore by the lead, in not less than 4 fathoms, and hauling out when 
abreast Mot creek to avoid the flats extending off Braams point. Crab 
wood (referred to, page 46) is a good landmark for identifying the 
entrance. Having rounded the light-vessel, steer in as directed for 
steam vessels, or obtain a pilot. 

Sailing vessels should not attempt to enter without the certainty of 
being able to gain an anchorage within before dark, for getting 
aground here is often attended with fatal consequences, although a 
vessel may sail over the soft flats in little more water than her 
draught. Should it be necessary to wait for the wind or tide, instead 
of heaving to, it will be far better to anchor outside in 3% or 
4 fathoms, to prevent being swept to leeward by the current. 


Anchorage.—The fairway of the river, westward of Braams 
point, is known as The Pool (Put); and affords good anchorage for 
vessels waiting for wind or tide in depths of 14 to 17 feet, over mud. In 
every part of this river the anchor sinks deep into the mud, and if a 
protracted stay is made, it will be well to weigh the anchor occa- 
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Plan of Surinam river on 1155. Var. 6° 20! W. 
sionally. There is anchorage above Fort New Amsterdam, in 3 to 
44 fathoms, but vessels are prohibited from anchoring within half a 
cable of the telephone cable laid in the river, three-quarters of a mile 
south of the fort. Notice boards, marked Nzet ankern, and finger 
posts, on either side of the river, mark the position. 

The anchorage abreast of Paramaribo is known as Paramaribo 
road ; it is not advisable to anchor close to Fort Zeelandia as the ebb 
stream there runs strongly. 


Signal station.—tThere is a signal station at Fort New Amster- 
dam, where signals can be exchanged by means of the International 
code. 


Tides.—Tidal streams.—It is high water, full and change, at 
the light-vessel in the entrance to Surinam river at Vh. 00m.; at 
Braams point at Vh. 30m.; off Fort New Amsterdam and at Para- 
maribo at VI. 00h. Springs rise 9 to 10 feet, neaps rise 5 to 6 feet. 
The water falls 14 or 2 feet before the commencement of the ebb 
stream in mid-channel. The influence of the tides is felt 60 miles 
above the mouth of the river, and the water becomes fresh about 
25 to 30 miles up. 

In the offing the flood stream sets westward, the ebb eastward. 


Rollers prevail off the entrance between December and March. 


PARAMARIBO.—tThe town of Paramaribo is situated on the 
western bank of Surinam river at about 13 miles above Braams 
point. The approach to it has a least depth of 11 feet, both on 
the outer and inner bars, situated 3 and 10 miles within the 
entrance, with deeper water between them ; the spring rise 1s from 9 to 
10 feet. Vessels of 16 feet draught can reach the anchorage off the 
town, as stated on page 46. 

This town, built in 1652, has a deep water frontage of about one 
mile with Fort Zeelandia at its eastern extreme. A small portion of 
this frontage is wharfed, and there are several quays and numerous 
warehouses. ; , 

Paramaribo presents a pleasing appearance from the river; 
the houses are mostly built of wood, painted white, and surrounded 
by gardens; the streets are wide, and there are many conspicuous 
public buildings constructed of brick. It has Anglican, Roman 
Catholic and Lutheran churches, an Exchange, and is the centre of 
the trade of the colony. Fort Zeelandia is the residence of the 
Governor-General, and the seat of most of the Government establish- 
mente. — 


Population.—On lst January, 1917, the population of Para- 
maribo was 38,191. 
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Plan of Surinam river on 1155. Var. 6° 20' W. 

Wharves.—tThere is accommodation in the anchorage for several 
large steamers, in depths of about 35 feet. There are two Government 
and three private wharves. There is one crane, with a lifting capacity 
of 17 tons. The Colonial railway wharf is situated about 2 cables 
southward of the windmill southward of the town. The Port Regu- 
lations may be obtained from the Harbour master. 


Supplies.—Provisions of all kinds are expensive. Vessels of 
war may obtain water from a well in the vicinity of the landing place, 
and merchant vessels from wells in the town, but sometimes they are 
obliged to obtain it from Gelderland many miles up the river, as the 
inhabitants depend upon rain caught in cisterns. 


Coal.—Coal is generally procurable at the deep-water wharf of the 
Netherlands Indian Gas Company. 


Repairs.—There is a Government machine shop for repairs of 
steam vessels. 


A British Consul] resides at Paramaribo. 


Hospital.—Sailors are admitted to the Military Hospital, by the 
orders of their Consuls, at fixed charges, 


Quarantine.—Post Leiden, the quarantine station, is situated 
on the north point of the entrance to Commewyne river. The medical 
officer boards vessels abreast Fort New Amsterdam. Common tropical 
fever is prevalent from July to December. (See also climate of 
Guiana, page 3.) 


Communication.—the railway was completed in 1909 as far as 
the crossing of Surinam river, 824 miles from Paramaribo. Here, the 
rivér is crossed by a cable. The railway has been considerably 
extended. 


Telegraph.—The telegraphic communication vid Cayenne—- 
Brazil, and vid Martinique is operated by the Compagnie Francaise 
des Cables Télégraphiques. The telegraphic communication 1s, at 
times, interrupted, being out of repair, and the cable-ship not available. 


Trade.—tThe principal exports in 1918 were sugar, balata, cocoa, 
and gold. The principal imports in that year were beef (salted and 
smoked), dry goods, and fish (salted and smoked). 


Shipping.—In 1917, 133 vessels, of 182,788 tons, entered the 
port of Paramaribo. 


Caution.—Bathing is dangerous in Surinam river, from the force 
of the stream and the liability to attacks by saw-fish; instances have 
been known of soldiers, whilst washing their clothes on the banks of 
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Pian o f Surinam viver on 1155. Var. 6° 20" W. 
the river, losing their legs from these attacks. Care should also be 


taken to prevent water serpents getting on board by the cables, as a 


bite from these reptiles may cause death. Boats should be kept in 
the water as little as possible. 


Upper river.—Above Paramaribo the river is navigable for 
small craft as far as Toledo plantation, situated about 130 miles up, 
Above this there are numerous sand banks. Boats can .ascend to 
Gelderland, where drinking water is obtainable, as stated on page 50. 


Chart 1801, Trinidad to Surinam. 

COAST.—From Surinam river the coast trends westward for 
about 45 miles to Barbara point, at the common entrance of Sara- 
macca and Coppename rivers. It is low and sandy, and backed by 
mangrove bushes and trees, the tops of which are visible in the offing 
from a depth of 9 or 10 fathoms. At about 24 miles eastward! of 
Barbara point is a conspicuous clump of trees, named the Bear's 
Rump, forming a good landmark. 


Mudbanks, dry at low water, extend from this coast to a distance 
of 2 to 3 miles in places, and the depth at 6 miles distant is not more 
than 3 fathoms. 


Plan of entrance to Coppename and Saramacca rivers on 1158. 
SARAMACCA and COPPENAME RIVERS 
(Lat, 5° 53!’ N., Long. 55° 56’ W.).—The common entrance to these 
rivers is about 43 miles wide, but it is so obstructed by shallow mud 
flats as to be only navigable for vessels up to 13 feet draught. The 
bars of these rivers have a depth of 8 feet at low water springs, and 
about 13 feet at high water neaps (1909). See view (c), facing page 47. 


Saramacca river at its entrance runs nearly east and west, and 
for 4 miles it carries about 8 feet at low water, but, farther up, the 
river deepens to 6 fathoms. Without allowing for its windings, it is 
about 150 miles in length, and navigable for vessels that can cross the 
bar to lat. 5° 30' N., or apparently about 100 miles from its mouth. 
The settlements of Nassau and Braak are situated on the south bank 
at about 3 and 9 miles, respectively, above the entrance. 


Coppename river, about 100 miles in length, is one of the 
principal rivers of Dutch Guiana ; its source is in about lat. 4° 30! N. 
The woods extend to its banks and become thicker and higher the 
farther the river is ascended; its banks in many places are steep-to, 
and a vessel’s rigging may easily become foul of the trees. 


The entrance channel is bounded on the west by Coppename bank, 
and on the east by a shoal which extends 14 miles from the east point 
of entrance. 
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Plans of entrances to rivers in Guiana on 1155. Var. 5° 40' W. 

Depths.—Approaching these rivers from the north-westward the 
water shoals gradually from a depth of 3 fathoms at about 7 miles 
off shore. 

As stated above, the depth at the entrance is 8 feet at low water 
springs, which increases to 3 and 10 fathoms within the river, but the 
navigation is interrupted in places by banks having about the same 
depths as the bar. Vessels when entering should keep about one-third 
of the width of the river from its western shore. In clear weather the 
white church of Batavia settlement, about 8 miles above the entrance, 
will come in sight shortly after entering the river. 

About 45 miles above the entrance is a small island named Bonnie, 
where the channel has depths of 64 to 7 fathoms; at 4 miles above 
this the river becomes shallow, but it is said to be navigable 
for vessels that can cross the bar to lat. 5° 10’! N., apparently about 
90 miles from its mouth. 


Kusewine (Cusewyne) river.—Many small rivers or creeks 
run into Coppename river, and Kusewine river, about 4 miles within 
its entrance on the east bank, is about 2 cables wide at its mouth, with 
24 to 3 fathoms of water, carrying depths within of 4 and 5 fathoms 
for several miles, and is sufficiently wide to allow a small steam vessel 
to turn. This stream is not impeded by shoals, and it may be 
ascended by steam vessels of 5 feet draught for about 80 miles. 


Tides.—At the entrance of Coppename river the tides are regular ; 
it is high water, full and change, at Vh. 30m. ; springs rise 10 feet, but 
higher up the river they are affected by the rains. 


Chart 1801, Trinidad to Surinam. 

THE COAST from Coppename river to Gordon point, at the 
entrance of Corentyn river, a distance of about 60 miles, trends 
westerly, is sandy and slightly wooded, with several creeks and posts 
or plantations. Kuma Kuma or Coppename bank extends nearly 
5 miles off shore, between Coppename river and Coronie, with depths 
not above 3 fathoms, soft mud, at 10 miles off shore. 


Coronie (Lat. 5° 54! N., Long. 56° 21' W.).—This post, situated 
about 23 miles westward of Coppename river, will be known by 
the houses on the shore and a flagstaff with the Dutch flag; in its 
vicinity there are several sugar and cotton plantations, the buildings 
of which are visible from seaward. At about 4 miles westward of 
Coronie is a sugar plantation named Burnside, which may be known 
by a conspicuous tall chimney. 


Potosi and Turtle banks.—About 8 miles westward of 
Coronie. ig Potosi bank, which extends from the shore about 8 miles, 
somewhat steep-to on the east side. With a fresh breeze there is a 
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Chart 1801, Trinidad to Surinam. Var. 5° 00' W. 

heavy rolling sea, by which the extent of the bank isseen. This bank 
is much in the way of vessels working to windward. When Burnside 
chimney bears southward of 164° true a vessel will be eastward of the 
bank. | 
Turtle bank, of sand and shells, extends about 2 miles off shore, its 
apex being about 4 miles eastward of Gordon point. Depths of 
2 fathoms only will be found 5 miles off shore abreast it. 


Gordon point is no longer easily recognised, the trees apparently 
having been washed away ; there are no buildings visible. From this 
point the coast trends south-westward about 4 miles to the entrance 
of Nickerie river, with Bluff point, the east entrance point of 
Corentyn river, 3 miles beyond, whence it turns abruptly southward. 


Plan of approaches to Nickerie river on 99. 

NICKERIE RIVER (Lat. 5° 58’ W., Long. 57° 00' WW.) enters 
the sea about 4 miles south-westward of Gordon point, and is 
about 14 cables wide, with low water depths of 9 to 15 feet abreast 
the former site of the settlement of New Rotterdam, on the east side 


of the entrance. The river is fronted by a-mud flat to the distance | 


of a mile off shore, with a depth of about 6 feet at low water and 
15 feet at high water springs over the deepest portion of it in 1892. 
Its depth and direction are subject to frequent alteration. For Tides, 
see page 55. ; 


LIGHT.—Nickerie river.—Near the mouth of this river, is 
erected a pole, which shows a light when the Demerara steamer is 
expected. = 


Directions.—As the mud flat extends some 8 miles northward of 
Nickerie river, with low water depths of 2 fathoms, this river is only 
available for light-draught vessels. Vessels should pass close westward 
of the light-beacon, anchoring abreast the site of the former settlement 
in about 12 feet or proceeding farther up. It is advisable, before 
entering the river, to anchor the moment Corentyn river is sighted 
and send on shore for a pilot. 

Attention must be paid to the lead, and on nearing the bar the set 
of the flood stream south-westward, across it, must be guarded against. 


New Nickerie.—tThe settlement of New Nickerie is about 3 miles 
up the river, on the south bank. 

The site of the former settlement of New Rotterdam is on the east 
side of the entrance. This settlement has been abandoned; one old 
house only is to be seen when entering the river. 


Supplies.—Provisions are expensive, and there are but few 
articles obtainable. The water of the river is brackish, and in the 
dry season the supply in the cisterns is very small. 
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Plan of Approaches to Nickerie on 99. Var. 4° 50' WW. 
A British Vice-Consul resides at New Nickerie. 
Population.—The population on Corentyn, Nickerie, and 
Maratacca rivers in 1901 was 4,902, exclusive of some of the Indians. 


Plan of entrance to Corentyn river on 1155. 

CORENTYN RIVER (Lat. 5°57' N. Je 57°03' W.).—This 
river, dividing British from Dutch Guiana, is navigable for vessels of 
9 or 10 feet draught, which may proceed up 40 miles to Oreala post; 
large canoes ascend to the lower rapids about 150 miles from the sea. 

The entrance lies between Bluff point and Creek island, 34 miles 
apart, but the fairway is encumbered by Cameron bank, dry at half 
tide, from whence a flat with less than 6 feet water extends some 
6 miles seaward, with a channel on either side of it. 


LIGHT.—Springlands.—On the west side of, and about 
3 miles within the entrance of Corentyn river, a light, elevated 25 feet 
above high water, is exhibited from the end of a wharf situated about 
one mile north of Skeldon. 

From Creek island the western shore trends a little westward of 
North, sweeping gradually round to the westward, towards Berbice 
river, and is so low that the tops of the trees are only just seen when 
in a depth of 5 fathoms water. 

The shallow bank fronting the shore for some 5 miles northward of 
Creek island is known as Lee bank. A dry patch, named Thursday 
cay, lies 32 miles northward of Creek island and one mile off the coast. 


Bar.—tThe shoaler part of the bar, or mud flat fronting Corentyn 
river, is about 6 miles northward of Bluff point, with a depth 
of 7 feet at low water springs and 15 feet at high water springs; but 
low water depths of 2 fathoms and less extend some 2 or 3 miles 
beyond it. Within Bluff point there are low water depths of 2} to 
3 fathoms. 

About 3 miles southward of Bluff point is the north extreme of an 
island, about 4 miles in length by about one mile in breadth, close 
to the eastern bank, and known as Papegaaien island, or more 
venerally First island. A spit with 3 to 5 feet water extends one 
mile northward of it. See view (d), facing page 47. 

The channel between this island and the east bank of the river 1s 
2 to 3 cables wide, with depths of 7 to 19 feet. 

Westward of the southern portion of First island, and abreast of 
Molesono river, is Vossen or Second island. 

Directions.—In entering Corentyn river from the eastward, the 
shore should be approached by the lead, and Gordon point (sve 
page 53) passed at the distance of about 4 miles, in low water depths 
of 10 to 12 feet, thence steering to pass between Bluff point 
and Cameron bank. In crossing over from Bluff point to the 
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anchorage on the western shore attention must be paid to the tidal 
stream, so as to avoid Cameron bank. Vessels seldom ascend the river 
higher than Skeldon, the southernmost plantation, situated about 
5 miles south-west of Bluff point. 


The western channel may be taken at half flood by a vessel not 
drawing more than 9 feet. From the eastward, by keeping Mary’s 
Hope plantation bearing about 253° true, the vessel will pass north- 
ward of the flats extending from Cameron bank; and when the 
chimney of the Eliza and Mary plantation bears 192° true, may 
steer for it, about midway between Cameron and Lee banks, giving 
Creek island a berth of 3 cables or more; thence to the anchorage 
off the plantations. Strangers should employ a pilot. 


The produce on the British estates, on Corentyn river, is carried 
round in droghers for shipment at Berbice. 


Tides.—Tidal streams.—It is high water, full and change, at 
the entrance of Nickerie river at IVh. 30m.; springs rise 9} feet. At 
Corentyn river, at Vh. 10m.; springs rise 84 feet, neaps rise 54 feet. 
The flood stream sets south-westward; the ebb north-eastward, and 
in the rainy season the rate of the latter is from 3 to 34 knots to the 
distance of 10 or 12 miles; the edge of the stream is distinctly marked 
by discoloured water. In Nickerie river, at 70 miles from the sea, 
the tide rises 2} feet. 


BRITISH GUIANA. 


Chart 1801, Trinidad to Surinam. 

General remarks.—British Guiana includes the counties 
of Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice, named from the three 
principal] rivers. The earliest accounts state that the Dutch in 1580 
established themselves on the Pomerun and Essequibo rivers, and in 
about 1624 on Berbice river. After many changes they became 
permanent British colonies in 1814. Berbice remained a separate 
colony till 1831, when it was united to Essequibo and Demerara, the 
whole being incorporated under the name of British Guiana. 


The colony has a seaboard of about 270 miles, comprised between 
Corentyn river at its south-eastern end, and Punta Playa near Orinoco 
river at the north-western extreme; it is bounded on the south by 
Brazil, on the west by Venezuela, on the north and north-east by the 
Atlantic ocean, and on the east by Dutch Guiana. It has 97 miles of 
railway, 275 miles of river navigation for light craft, 322 miles of good 
roads, 2,363 miles of telegraph and telephone lines, 125 miles of cable, 
and telegraphic communication with Europe. It has an area of 
89,480 square miles. 
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Chart 1801, Trinidad to Surinam. 

The government of the colony is administered by a Governor, 
aided by an Executive Council, and by two bodies styled the Court 
of Policy and Combined Court. 

The north-western part of the colony has been placed in charge of 
a Government Comniissioner. 

Demerara, with Georgetown the capital, occupies the centre of 
the seaboard ; to the north-west of it the county of Essequibo extends 
along the coast towards the swamps and forests of the western 
frontier ; and to the south-east lies the county of Berbice. 


Standard time.—Scee page 14. 


Geology.—The mountains, which consist for the most part of 
granite, gneiss, greenstone, and sandstone, slope gradually to within 
40 miles of the coast, where they terminate in ranges of low sand 
plateaux and hillocks. The coast and cultivated lands of the colony 
are alluvial flats, and in these regions there are large tracks of pegassa 
tropical peat. 


Flora and Fauna.—tThe great characteristics of the vegetation 
of the colony are altitude and size. The trees are tall, the leaves 
broad, and the flowers in many cases conspicuous. The forest is made 
up of a vgriety of different kinds of woods, hardly two of the same 
species coming together. 

The animals include sloths, praienilies: ant-eaters, tapirs, monkeys, 
deer, Jaguars, pumas, vampires, racoons, and otters. 

Amongst the birds are sugar-birds, hang-nests, shrikes, toucans, 
macaws, currassows, herons, ibises, and humming-birds. 

Insects of all sorts are very numerous. Reptiles, frogs, and fishes 
are well represented. 


Population.—The estimated population of British Guiana, on 
31st December, 1918, was 310,972. : 


Revenue.—tThe revenue for the year ended 3lst December, 1917, 
was £736,473, and the expenditure was £733,689. 


Trade.—For the year ended 31st December, 1917, the value of the 
exports was £4,315,939; that of the imports £3,271,017; the three 
leading products being sugar, rice, and balata. 


Railways.—Georgetown, Demerara, is connected with Rosignol, 
Berbice river, by a railway near the coast (page 58), and also with 
Parika, 184 statute miles to the westward. Demerara and Essequibo 
rivers are connected by a railway about 50 miles inland. 


Shipping.—In the year 1917, 442 steam vessels, with 321,906 
tonnage, and 1,407 sailing vessels of 16,998 tonnage entered the vari- 
ous ports of British Guiana. 
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In the same year, the total tonnage of outward-bound steam vessels 
amounted to 319,682 tons, and of sailing vessels 20,708 tons. 


Currency.—aAll accounts are kept in dollars and cents, the dollar 
being equal to 4s. 2d. 


Harbours.—tThe harbours are formed by the mouths of the 
rivers. The principal is Georgetown harbour, at the mouth of Deme- 
rara river, available for vessels of 18 feet draught at high water springs. 
Essequibo river is available for the same draught, and Berbice river 
for those of about 16 feet. 


THE COAST from the west entrance point of Corentyn river 
sweeps gradually round to the north-west for about 30 miles to the 
entrance of Berbice river, and is very low and slightly wooded. 


Devil’s creek.—At about 10 miles eastward of Berbice river is 
Devil’s creek, the entrance to which may be recognised by a deep gap in 
the woods. A few houses are scattered along the shore, and their 
numbers increase as Berbice river is approached ; they have generally 
red roofs. A mud flat, with depths of 2 fathoms and less, fronts the 
shore to the distance of 5 miles, and dries in places near the shore at 
low water springs. 


BERBICE RIVER (Lat. 6° 23' N., Long. 57° 28' W.).— 
Depths.—The entrance of this river is obstructed by a bar of sand 
mixed with mud and stones, with a depth of about 7 feet, and is navi- 
gable at high water springs for vessels not above 16 feet draught, pass- 
ing westward of Crab island; these may proceed as far up as Fort 
Nassau, about 45 miles from the mouth. Vessels of 12 feet draught can 
ascend 105 miles, and those of 7 feet for 175 miles. 

Caution.—Less water, due to silting, may be found in the entrance. 

A bank of hard sand and shells, with depths of 7 feet and less, 
steep-to, and which breaks at low water, extends about 7 miles north- 
ward from the east point of entrance. 

A shallow mud flat extends about 6 miles from the western shore; 
it is steep-to, and dries in places at low water. 

The main channel into Berbice river lies between these two banks, 
and is about one mile wide, but subject to change. 

At a short distance within the entrance points there is a narrow 
- wooded islet about one mile long from north to south, named Crab 
island, | 

The eastern side of this island is only navigable by small craft at 
high water. : 

The mouth of Berbice river is protected by Fort St. Andrew on the 
east side, and by York redoubt on the west, nearly abreast the south 
extreme of Crab island. 
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Chart 1801, Trinidud to Surinam. Var. 4° 36' W. 

Canje river, about 2 miles above the forts, on the eastern side 
of the river, is navigable for small vessels to the first rapids, about 
50 miles up, and is connected with Corentyn river by a creek. About 
half a cable from Canje point there is a mudbank, about 60 yards in 
length, north and south, with a depth of 9 feet at low water. 


New Amsterdan,, situated on the point which separates the 
mouths of Berbice and Canje rivers, is a well-built town, with a popu- 
lation in 1911 of 8,604. Its revenue for year ended 31st December, 
1916, was £13,310 and expenditure £12,808. It isa clean town, is 
lighted by electricity, and has the advantage of being cleansed by tidal 
canals, which considerably adds to its healthiness. 

At New Amsterdam the river is 2 miles broad, with a depth of 
about 10 feet; as, however, the bottom is of soft mud, vessels can 
safely le aground. 


LIGHTS.—New Amsterdam.—From the tower of the Town 
Hall, New Amsterdam, a light is exhibited at a height of 100 feet 
above high water. 


Rosignol pier.—A light is shown from Rosignol pier on the 
western shore of the river. 


Pilots.—No pilots for New Amsterdam are obtainable at that 
port. Vessels requiring a pilot for New Amsterdam must make the 
Demerara light-vessel, when, upon making the usual signal, a pilot 
will be sent on board. 


Tides.—It is high water, full and change, at the entrance to Ber- 
bice river at IVh. 30m.; springs rise 9 feet, neaps 6 feet. The flood 
stream in the river sets south-west, and the ebb stream north. 


Communication.—There is steam communication between 
Georgetown and New Amsterdam and up the Berbice river. A rail- 
way near the coast connects Georgetown to Rosignol, thence by ferry 
to New Amsterdam. 


Shipping.—On an average, only one vessel of 400 to 500 tons 
visits the port each year, irrespective of a few small coasting craft. 


Directions.—As the channel is subject to change, strangers 
should employ a pilot ; these directions, therefore, should be used with 
caution. 

Sailing vessels bound to Berbice river should sight the land well 
to the eastward, and run along in about 5 fathoms water. Having 
waited, if necessary, until the tide has flowed sufficiently for the 
vessel to enter, steer for New Amsterdam light-tower, bearing about 
208° true. When a remarkable tree on the low land to the eastward 
ig just shut in with the bluff or clump of trees at the entrance of Devil’s 
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creek, bearing 105° true, the water will deepen inside the bar to 18 and 
20 feet, at about 2 miles outside the entrance points of the river. 

The channel will now decrease in width, but the fairway is with 
the eastern part of Crab island touching St. Andrew’s point, east side 
of entrance. When within one mile of St. Andrew’s point, haul a 
little westward and open the shipping between it and Crab island. 
Having arrived abreast the point, the eastern shore must be 
kept; and on approaching the south extreme of Crab island the 
steeples of the two churches at New Amsterdam must be brought in 
line, to avoid some shallow ground extending from the south-east 
extreme of that island. 

After passing Canje river, the course must be shaped for the 
anchorage off New Amsterdam (pointed out by the shipping); a 
convenient berth will be found with the northernmost church in line 
with the court-house, and Crab island bearing about 355° true. Vessels 
of 12 feet draught generally lie aground here at low water, as there is 
but a depth of 10 feet in the river. 


COAST.—The coast, from Berbice river to the entrance of 
Demerara river, trends north-westward for about 50 miles, and 
presents no remarkable features. It is fronted by mud flats to the 
distance of about 6 miles. 

The objects that will be recognised in proceeding along this coast 
from the eastward to the mouth of Demerara river are the chimneys 
of the estates, the groups of palm trees, Georgetown lighthouse, which 
stands just within the fort, at a quarter of a mile from the east en- 
trance point, and the Roman Catholic cathedral. The lead should be 
constantly used, and a depth of not less than 4 to 5 fathoms main- 
tained, according to draught; the latter depth is from 8 to 10 miles 
off shore. 

Abari river (Lat. 6° 33! N., Long. 57° 47! W.).—At 24 miles 
westward of the bar of Berbice river is situated the mouth of a small 
stream named Abari river, and near it there are two clumps of trees 
known as Highteen and Nineteen. It is navigable at high water for 
vessels of 6 to 8 feet draught. 

Mahaiconi river falls into the sea at about 4 miles westward 
of Abari river, and the entrance is indicated by wooded points, the 
land being clear of trees on either side of them. It is navigable at 
high water for vessels of 6 to 8 feet draught. 

The coast about 7 miles westward of Mahaiconi river is fringed with 
trees extending to Mahaika creek, with gaps between them. 


Chart 527, Approaches to Demerara and Essequibo rivers. 
Mahaika creek.—Aspect.—This creek lies about 15 miles 
eastward of Demerara river. “On its western side there is a large 
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Chart 527, Approaches to Demerara, &c. Var. 4° 10! W. 
sugar-boiling house, with two tall chimneys, and to the westward 
nf it a row of cocoanut trees. At 5 miles westward of the creek there 
is a large house on the coast named Paradise house, and at the back 
of it is situated the Enmore estate, from the residence of which rises 
a white tower, sometimes seen from seaward between the trees. At 
about 3 miles westward of this house are Chateau Margaux (page 61) 
and Mon Repos estates, with others, the chimneys of which may be seen 
from seaward above the bushes near the coast. 


Depths.—The creek is navigable at high water for vessels of about 
6 to 8 feet draught. A bank about 24 miles in length, dry at low 
water, lies about one mile off the coast just eastward of Mahaika 
creek, with one fathom water or less at 3 miles from the coast. 
Mahaika creek is connected with Georgetown, Demerara, by railway. 


Lusignan spit.—At 5 miles eastward of the entrance of Deme- 
gara river is a low grassy projection named Lusignan point; extend- 
ing from the shore, at 5 miles south-eastward of it, is Lusignan 
spit, with a depth of one fathom only 4 miles off-shore, increasing 
to 3 fathoms at 5 miles off. Vessels approaching from the south-east- 
ward should give it a wide berth. The coast here is fronted by a 
mudbank, dry at low water to the distance of about one mile. 


DEMERARA APPROACH.—Depths.—Soundings of less 
than 100 fathoms may be obtained at a long distance off this part of 
the coast, and the depth gradually decreases towards it. On the 
meridian of Demerara, in lat, S° 20’ .V., the depth is 60 fathoms, the 
100-fathoms edge of the bank lying about 2 miles northward or 
seaward. 

In lat. 7° 55' N., long. 58° 22' W., is a depth of 9 fathoms, possibly 
the west extreme of a bank of hard sand with black specks, having 
about 10 fathoms over it, and extending in an east-south-east direction 
for a distance of about 30 miles with but little variation in depth; 
northward of this bank the water rapidly deepens to 20 and 
25 fathoms. | 

When within about 20 miles of the land the water becomes dis- 
coloured, and patches of a dark suspicious hue will frequently be met 
with, but there is no danger; the outer limits of this discoloured 
water, however, will of course alter with the seasons. It has also 
been observed that in the rainy season, between Demerara river and 
Mahaiconi river, the water has a reddish tinge. 

It may be useful to repeat that in front of the large rivers on this 
coast to a considerable distance from the shore the muddy bottom is 
mixed with shells. 

The south-west elbow of a large area with sandy bottom, lies in 
latitude 7° 10' N., and longitude 58° W.; the line of demarcation 
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between sand and mud is well marked, and stretches north-north-west 
40 miles from this position, whence it takes a west-north-west direction. 
To the eastward of the elbow it has been traced for 20 miles. West 
and southward of this line the bottom is mud. 


Landmarks.—The Governmentowned landmarks consist of 
Chateau Margaux chimney, situated on the coast about 6 miles east- 
ward of Georgetown lighthouse, and Zeelandia chimney, near the north 
end of Wakenaam island. In clear weather, the three W/T masts 
{page 67) will be the first objects recognised by a vessel approaching 
Demerara river from the northward. 


Plan 583, Georgetown, and mouths of Demerara and ‘Essequibo rivers. 

DEMERARA RIVER.—General remarks.—Depths. 
—This river is said to have its source in about lat. 5° N., whence it 
takes a northward course, nearly parallel with Essequibo river, for 
about 200 miles to the sea, 

The approach is obstructed by a mud flat, extending to the dis- 
tance of 5 miles north-eastward of the entrance points, with a low 
water depth of 10 feet in the fairway over it; beyond that distance it 
deepens gradually to seaward. 

Vessels of 19 feet draught can enter the river at high water springs ; 
the bottom is so soft that no injury is likely to occur through a vessel 
grounding. 

Abreast the town wharves, for a distance of 2 miles, there are low 
water depths of 2. to 3 fathoms, mud bottom. Vessels often prefer 
the chance of grounding on the bar on going out, to the inconvenience 
of completing their cargoes outside, at some 9 miles off. 

At the mouth the river is about three-quarters of a mile wide; 
at The Sand hills, 25 miles up, it is a quarter of a mile across; at 
Christianburg, 33 miles above this, it is 160 yards; and at the post 
of Seba, 83 miles from Georgetown, it is 60 yards wide. 


The Sand hills, which are situated on the west bank of the river, 


are about 70 feet high, and appear to be the commencement of a 
sandy ridge, which alternately recedes from and approaches the river 
bank, and attains in some places an elevation of 300 feet. Below 
this the banks are low and thickly wooded, and, when cultivated, are 
obliged to be protected by dams and embankments. 


LIGHTS.—Georgetown (Lat. 6° 49! W., Long. 58° 11' W.).— 
From an octagonal tower, 100 feet in height, painted in red and white 
vertical stripes, erected at Georgetown on the east side of entrance to 
Demerara river, is exhibited, at an elevation of 103 feet above high 
water, a light. It is sometimes seen from the offing before that of the 
light-vessel. 
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Chart 533, Georgetown, dc. Var. 4° 10! W. 
East Groyne.—A light is exhibited from a tripod, 25 feet in 


height, on the north end of a groyne situated also on the east side of 
the entrance to Demerara river. 


Best Groyne.—A light, elevated 63 feet above high water, is 
exhibited from Best groyne, on the west side of the river entrance. 


Light-vessel.—From a light-vessel] moored in 19 feet, bearing 
31° true, distant 8% miles from Georgetown main light, is exhibited a 
light, at an elevation of 30 feet above the sea. 


The light is (1920) temporarily extinguished ; the riding lights are 
shown only. 


The light-vessel is painted red, with ‘‘ Demerara’’ in white letters 
on sides, has one mast 60 feet in height, and flies a blue flag by day 
at the masthead, a useful mark for vessels making the port. It is 
replaced by letter S of the International Code as a signal to the town, 
when a vessel is in sight. 


A black conical buoy is placed in a depth of 10 feet, bearing 21° true, 
distant 2,2; miles from Georgetown lighthouse. 


A white can buoy is moored 36° true, distant 24 miles, from the same 
light, and 9 cables eastward of the above, 


Pilots for Demerara and Essequibo rivers may be obtained from 
the light-vessel ; but should there be none on board, a pilot tender is 
always in communication with the shore to supply one. Puilotage is 
not compulsory. 


Tidal streams.—tThe flood stream attains a rate of 24 knots in 
the river in the dry season, and continues to flow on the surface for 
upwards of an hour after high water. 


The ebb stream attains a rate of 3? knots at springs; at neaps the 
maximum rate of flood and ebb streams is about one-half of that at 
springs. The average duration of the ebb stream is 7h. 10m. 


On the bar, the flood at springs attains a rate of 14 knots, and the ebb 
23 knots. | 


At Seba the tidal stream is lost in the dry season, but there is a rise 
of about one foot. In the rainy months the river has been known to 
rise 21 feet. 


The flood and ebb streams off the mouths of Demerara and Esse- 
quibo rivers set south-westward and north-eastward respectively, and 
extend to the distance of about 20 miles from the land, or to a depth 
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of about 10 fathoms, on the inner edge of the permanent north-westerly 
current. The flood stream at this distance runs with and somewhat 
increases the strength of the current, whilst the ebb stream retards it. 


In the mouths of the rivers the streams run with a rate of 3 knots 
at springs, decreasing to 2 and 24 knots outside the mouths and in the 
vicinity of Demerara light-vessel. The ebb stream runs stronger during 
freshets. Eastward of Demerara, in lat. 6° £0’ N., long. 57° 50’ W., 
distant 10 miles from the land, no stream or current is felt, the vessel 
at anchor making the observations (for about 3 months) on every 
occasion was alone influenced by the wind. 


The natural direction of the tidal streams near the shore, except off 
the mouths of rivers, is the flood to the north-west and the ebb to the 
south-east. 


Current.—Off the coast of Demerara the inner edge of the per- 
manent north-west current was traced as far in as 9 fathoms, in 
lat. 7° 10’ N. on the meridian of 458° W., 24 miles off the land. 
Between Demerara and Surinam rivers it is sometimes as far out as 
a depth of 18 fathoms. During the prevalence of south-easterly winds 
(summer months) it attains a rate of 1# to 2 knots; but with north- 
easterly winds (winter months) it is reduced to 1} knots, but its direc- 
tion is rather more westerly or towards the land. The flood stream 
somewhat increases it and the ebb retards it, as before stated. 


Rollers occur chiefly in December and January when strong 
north-easterly winds prevail; they begin where the depths decrease 
irregularly, or in about 5 fathoms, where sand or hard mudbanks 
exist, and are dangerous to heavily laden small craft. 


Anchorage (Lat. 6° 49' N., Long. 58° 10’ W.).—Vessels of war 
are recommended to moor in Demerara river off the market clock 
tower, in 4 fathoms, half a cable from the ferry landing, and one mile 
within the east point, where anchorage is reserved for them, and also 
for mail steam vessels. Jib-booms should be housed. 


Chart 527, Approaches to Demerara and Essequebo rivers. 

DIRECTIONS.—The mariner in making Demerara river has 
but few landmarks to guide him (see page 61 for  land- 
marks), and the lead, latitude, and longitude must therefore be 
mainly depended on. The depths, over a soft mud bottom, decrease 
very gradually from about 10 fathoms at 20 miles distance. 


The land east and west of the river is extremely low and flat, the 
kurida or mangrove trees which fringe the shores are invariably of the 
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same height, and the several chimneys of the sugar estates of 
Demerara are mostly of the same shape and character. See page 61. 


However, a vessel having obtained good sights and steering for the 
light-vessel will sight her first. She carries a blue flag by day at a 
height of 60 feet, which in clear weather should be visible about 
12 miles off, or the same distance as the light at night. The soundings 
decrease very gradually, and there can be no danger as long as the lead 
is kept going. 


Having sighted the light-vessel from the eastward, she should be 
approached bearing northward of 288° true; if from the westward, 
bearing southward of 153° true. A pilot will be obtained from the 
light-vessel, who will take the vessel in when the tide suits. 


Plan 533, Georgetown, dc. 


To enter the river.—From the light-vessel, keep the north- 
west corner of Fort William at the east point of entrance, bearing 
217° true, crossing the bar in a depth of 19 feet at high water springs 
(172 feet at high water neaps), thence eastward of the black conical 
buoy, when the river will be fairly open. The white can buoy on the 
bar should be passed close westward of. 


The vessel will be berthed under the direction of the Harbour 
authorities. 


Chart 527, Approaches to Demerara and Essequibo rivers. 


Sailing vessels from Trinidad and the West Indian islands 
should not come southward of the parallel of 8° VY. until they can fetch 
to windward of Demerara river, more especially in the summer months, 
when the wind is from south-east and the permanent north-westerly 
current is at its strongest. Should a vessel strike soundings of about 
30 fathoms (sand and shells) when crossing the parallel of 8° NV. she will 
be about on the meridian of Demerara river and rather too far to lee- 
ward in the summer months. As a rule, the nature of the bottom when 
approaching Demerara river should be fine dark sand; a mud bottom 
denoting that a vessel is too far to leeward. Should the land be 
sighted when northward of 7° W., the vessel will be to leeward, and 
should pay careful attention to the soundings to avoid the banks 
extending off Essequibo river. In working up, she should stand out 
to about 12 fathoms and into 4 or 5 fathoms, according to draught, 
anchoring if necessary whilst the tide is flood or adverse, and guarding 
against the strong indraught into Essequibo river. 
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From the eastward, when making the river with the flood stream, 


allowance should be made, as then the current and stream combine to 
sweep a vessel rapidly to the westward and south-westward. On all 
occasions a westerly set will be felt, as the ebb or north-east stream 
only lessens, but never overcomes the north-westerly current. When 
abreast Mahaica creek, the tops of the trees may be seen from the 
depth of 6 to 8 fathoms. From thence a vessel should run down in 5 to 
4 fathoms, which will lead well clear of the spit extending 4 miles off 
shore eastward of Lusignan point, the only danger on that side, until 
near the light-vessel, from which she must take a pilot and proceed as 
before directed. 

Until close to the entrance of the river, the depths reduce so 
gradually on both sides that there is not the slightest danger if atten- 
tion is paid to the lead. 

Should the tide not serve for crossing the bar, it will be better to 
wait at anchor, according to draught, near the light-vessel. 


In working in or out, when reaching to the westward, it is 
necessary to tack with the first shoal cast, as the bank is steeper on 
that side, and the flood stream sets strongly over the edge. The bank 
on the east side is very soft, that on the west a little harder, being 
partly of sand. 


Upper river.—Depths.—Vessels proceeding up Demerara 
river to The Sand hills, will have to keep near the eastern shore for the 
deepest water. Between the estates of Herstelling on the east bank 
and Nismes on the west, there is a bar with 11 feet over it; 
continue along the east side past the Great Diamond estate, and 
up as far as the Vriesland estate; the islands in the centre of the 
river will then be in view; either side of these may be taken, keeping 
rather nearer the shore than the islands, for shallows run off from 
and lie between them. Above the islands either side may be kept 
near, until up to Glasgow, 2} miles below the hills) When The Sand 
hills come open, a mid-channel course should be taken to the anchor- 
age nearly abreast them in 3} or 4 fathoms of water. 7 

Demerara river is navigable for ocean going vessels up to 17 feet 
draught as far as Wismar, a distance of 73 miles. From Wismar, a 
railway crosses to Rockstcne on the Essequibo river. Tidal influence 
is felt as far as the first rapid, at Malali, distance of 100 miles. 

Plan 533, Georgetoun, de. . 

GEORGETOWN (Lat. 6° 49' N., Long. 58° 10' W.), the 
capital of British Guiana, is situated just within the mouth of Deme- 
rara river on the right or east bank, occupying a space of about one 
mile in breadth and 14 miles in length. The streets are generally 
wide, with canals shaded by palm trees running through them; there 
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Plan 533, Georgetown, de. Var. 4° 10! W. 


.are botanical gardens, and numerous public edifices. The city is well 


lighted by electricity and is provided with an excellent tram and 
telephone service. 


Population—In 1918, the population of Georgetown was re 
ported to be 54,006. 


Reveénue.—tThe revenue for the year ended 3lst December, 1918, 
was £66,537, and expenditure £63,903. 


Supplies.—Bread and vegetables are good, cheap, and plentiful; 
beef is of poor quality. Water is delivered alongside in a tank; this 
is rain water. The town is supplied with water from Lamaha canal, 
a branch of Lama creek, a tributary of Mahaica river sone 20 miles 
distant. The water is pumped from a reservoir at Camp street water- 
works into the service pipes of the city. 

For ships’ use, water is laid on to the wharf in pipes. 

At The Sand hills there is a spring of good water; vessels may lie 
cloce under and fill by hose. Farther up the river water may be taken 
in with the last of the ebb; it is quite fresh, but always muddy, and 
takes a long time to settle. 


Coal.—About 25,000 tons of various kinds of coal are imported 
annually, and about 5,000 tons are kept in stock; it may be brought 
off in lighters, but is more usually taken in by means of baskets along- 
side a wharf. From 150 to 300 tons a day can be shipped. 

There are four coal wharves with depths of from 8 to 18 feet along- 
side; the longest wharf, at La Penitence, being 350 feet in length. 


Docks.—Sce Appendix I., page 422. 


Repairs.—There are two first-class machine shops here, and re- 
pairs both to steamers and sailing vessels can be effected, but the 
means for lifting heavy weights are very limited. 


Ferry.—Ferry-boats cross the harbour between Georgetown and 
Vreed-en-Hoop at frequent intervals. 


Quarantine.—aA vessel on entering the river will be visited by 
the Health officer and, should it be necessary, placed in quarantine, 
the Harbour master conducting her at once to the quarantine ground. 

A fee will be charged for each visit of the Medical officer to vessels 
in quarantine. 


Hospitals.—tThere is a military hospital and a colonial hospital, 
the latter having accommodation for about 800, in addition to a ward 
for about 60 seamen. A sailors’ home, shipping office, reading-room, 
and several benevolent institutions a!so exist. There are churches for 
most denominations. 
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Plan 533, Georgetown, de. Var. 4° 10!’ W. 
Consuls.—Consuls for the United States, most of the European 
Powers, and Venezuela reside here. 


Communication.—tThere is regular steam communication up 
the Essequibo, Berbice, and Demerara rivers. 

The Royal Mail Company’s steamers carry mails to and from Port 
of Spain, Trinidad island, and thence to Great Britain, and the other 
West Indian islands (see also page 12), and there are several other 
lines of steamers which cross the Atlantic at stated times. 

Railways, see page 58. 


Telegraph.—A post office telegraph from Georgetown communi- 
cates with the estates on the west coast as far as Suddie; on the east 
to New Amsterdam, Berbice. 

The West India and Panama Telegraph Co. transmits messages by 
submarine cable to all parts of the world. 


Wireless telegraphy is established between Georgetown and 
Pert of Spain, Trinidad. The station is situated about a mile east. of 
Georgetown lighthouse. 


Time ball (Lat. 6° 49’ N., Long. 58° 10' W.).—A red coloured 
time ball is dropped on Wednesdays and Saturdays from the General 
Post Office flagstaff at noon, standard time, corresponding to 3h. 
45m. 00s. Greenwich mean time. 

The ball is hoisted as preparatory 5 minutes before the signal. Its 
height above high water is 110 feet and above the ground 106 feet; 
it has a drop of 15 feet. See also Light list, Part IX. 


Tugs.—Vessels can be towed across the bar at a cost varying 
according to draught and tonnage. Those wishing to be towed out 
must drop down to the entrance of the river clear of the shipping. 


Shipping.—In 1915, 314 steam vessels, of 453,080 tons, and 142 
sailing vessels, of 12,867 tons, entered the port of Georgetown. 


Climate.—tThe climate is hot. but not unhealthy. The heat is felt 
more in August and September than at other times, owing to the par- 
tial cessation of the trade wind, which prevails during the greater por- 
tion of the year. See Meteorological table, page 425. 


Seasons.—At Demerara there are two dry and two wet seasons 
in the year. The short dry season is during March and April, and 
the long one from August to November. The long wet period is from 
June to the end of August, and the short one during December, Janu- 
ary, and February. There is often a great variation in the periods, 
but the above may be taken as an average of several years. 
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Plan 535, Georgetown, &c. Var. 4° 00' WT. 

Winds.—tThe most unsettled and stormy months are December 
and January, when sometimes it blows strongly from north-east, 
accompanied with hard squalls and rain. During March, April, and 
May the wind generally holds to the north-east, but becomes gradually 
light ; in June and July the land wind near the coast is often accom- 
generally from the south-east quarter, heavy rains are less frequent 
and calms of several hours’ duration often prevail. During these 
months of light wind it was found, that in general it backed to the 
north-eastward in the afternoon and night, veering again south-east- 
ward in the forenoon. Sailing vessels working along the coast should 
take advantage of these changes. 


In the short dry season, the prevailing wind js from north-east to 
east with squalls and occasional showers. In the long dry season it is 
moderate from east to south-east. The mornings are generally hazy, 
but afterwards there is a clear atmosphere, particularly after noon. 


In the long wet period the wind is variable, and the weather 
squally with continuous heavy rain. In the short wet season the 
wind blows from the eastward in November, and from north-eastward 
in the other two months, and the squalls have intervals of fine weather 
between them. 


At the anchorage off Georgetown, in fine weather, the wind is gene- 
rally from south-east in the early part of the morning. 


Chart 527, Approaches to Demerara and Essequibo rivers. 

ESSEQUIBO RIVER (Lat. 6° 57' N., Long. 58° 20’ W.), 
situated about 10 miles westward of Demerara river, is the largest 
river of British Guiana; it rises in the Sierra Acarai, and after a 
course of at least 600 miles discharges into the sea by an estuary 
about 15 miles wide. In the entrance of this river are the large islands 
of Leguan and Wakenaam, 7% and 94 miles in length, respectively, 
from which shoals and sand banks extend from 10 to 15 miles sea- 
ward. 


Supenaam creek, west of the island Wakenaam, with 16 feet 
water, is recommended as a good loading place for greenheart timber ; 
vessels should be towed in, stern first. 


The produce from the Essequibo estates is conveyed by droghers 
to Demerara for shipment. 


Depths. —The principal entrance into Essequibo river is the 
eastern one, between Leguan and Sugar banks on its north-west side 
and with Boerasiri and Blue Jacket banks on the south-east or Deme- 
rara shore. Between these banks, at a mean distance of 8 miles sea- 
ward of Leguan island, is a bar about 3 miles wide, with a depth of 
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Chart 527, Approaches to Essequibo river, &e. Var. 4° 00" W. 

about 10 feet at low water springs. This will give a depth of 
19 feet at high water springs and 16 feet at high water neaps. 01 the 
same depths as into Demerara river. 

There is also a channel between Leguan and Wakenaam islands; 
and between the latter and Tiger island which lies close off the western 
shore; but they are only used by droghers. 

It is navigable for ocean going vessels up to 16 feet draught to 
Palmer’s point, a distance of 50 miles. Tidal influence is felt as 
far as the first rapids, a distance of 58 miles. 

Essequibo river has been ascended about 230 miles in a direct line 
from its mouth; rapids and cataracts are, however, numerous and 
dangerous. The first rapid is at about 90 miles from the mouth, 
and to this point the river is navigable for large trading canoes. At 
about 15 miles from the entrance is the island of Zealand, now known 
as Fort island, upon which may still be seen the ruins of the first 
Dutch settlement in Guiana. About 30 miles above this, Mazaruni 
river enters from the westward; the bed of this river is encum- 
bered with rocks, and the rapids are numerous. On the point of 
confluence there is a missionary station, named Barteke. About 
5 miles within the mouth of Mazaruni river it is joined by Cuyuni 
river, which also comes from a westerly direction, and is probably 
navigable for about 100 miles. 

About 5 miles below the confluence of Essequibo and Mazaruni 
rivers Boessel and Makuri creeks enter from the eastward. Vessels 
of 16 feet draught sometimes load here. 

In the Potari branch of this river are the magnificent Kaieteur 
falls, with a total fall of 882 feet; they are situated in lat. 5° 8’ WN., 
long. 49° 19! W. : 

Penal settlement.—tThis is a place to which felons of the 
colony are sent for isolation. It is at the junction of Mazaruni and 
Essequibo rivers, 44 miles from the entrance to the latter, and is a 
well-ordered establishment, and partly industrial ; granite exists in this 
locality, and is broken out by the convicts for shipment to Georgetown, 
for the construction of sea walls and other purposes. Hard woods are 
also cut and shingles made; the land here rises to a height of 
100 feet. 

Dock.—Sce Appendix I., page 422. 

Repairs.—The workshop at the dock of the Penal settlement is 


fitted with up-to-date machinery and foundry plant. All work below 
water line is done by the Government staff. 


Plan. 533, Georgetown, &c. 
SHIP CHANNEL.— Boerasiri and Blue Jacket 


banks.—From Boerasiri creek, on the east side of entrance, 
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Plan 538, Georgetown, dc. Var. 4° 00' W. | 

Boerasiri and Blue Jacket banks, of coarse sand, with depths of 
less than 6 feet, and dry in places at low water springs, extend north- 
eastward for 8 miles, with a depth of 2 fathoms only at 4 miles beyond ; 
and from the north-east extreme of Leguan island on the north side, 
Leguan bank, of a like character, extends off 64 miles, with depths of 
2 fathoms only at about 5 miles beyond. 

Between these banks lies Ship channel, which is from a half to 
2 miles wide. 

Sugar bank (Lat. 6° 59’ N., Long. 58° 11' W.), of hard sand, 
and half a mile in length, with a least depth of 6 feet, lies in the fair- 
way of Ship channel, and on the outer edge of the bar; its north-east 
extreme lies 9} miles, north of Georgetown main light. 


Beacon and buoys.—The north-east extreme of Leguan bank 

is marked by a beacon with square top. A black can buoy is moored 
2 cables north-eastward of the depth of 6 feet on Sugar bank, in 
15 feet. A black conical buoy in about 9 feet les 1} miles south-west- 
ward of the north-east buoy, and marks the north side of Ship channel 
fairway. Red bank buoy, red can, in 9 feet, marks the south side of 
the fairway about 7 cables, 180° true, from the south-west Sugar bank 
conical black buoy. The water shoals gradually to the shore southward 
of Red bank buoy. 
_ Blue Jacket red can buoy is placed in 15 feet about 8 cables, north- 
ward of the centre of Blue Jacket banks, bearing 258° true, distant 
41 miles from Red bank buoy ; it also marks the south-east. side of the 
fairway. 

The small craft channel between Blue Jacket and Boerasiri banks is 
marked by a white buoy on the south-east side, and a black buoy on 
the north-west side. 

The positions of the above buoys are not to be depended upon. 


Chart 527, Approaches to Demerara and Essequibo rivers. 

Middle bank (Lat. 6° 53! N., Long. 68° 27' IW.) lies nearly 
parallel to either shore of Essequibo river, and about 16 miles south- 
west of Sugar bank, and is a ridge of broken sand, having from one to 
14 fathoms water, with the exception of a small dry patch, marked 
with a beacon, situated 14 miles eastward from the south end of 
Leguan island ; a black buoy marks the south-western end of Middle 
bank. On the eastern side of the channel, and eastward of the beacon 
on Middle bank, are two buoys, the one red and the other black, mark- 
ing the ends of narrow banks of sand between which there is a channel | 
with 1? fathoms to the eastern shore. 

Directions.—From a position a third of a mile northward of 
Demerara light-vessel, a course 287° true will lead towards the north- 
east. buoy of Sugar bank, allowance being made for the flood stream 
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Chart 527, Approaches to Demerara river, d:c. Var. 4° 00' W. 

which sweeps across that bank. Pass south-east of both Sugar bank 
buoys, north-westward of Red bank buoy and north-westward also of 
Blue Jacket red can buoy ; from near the latter, Dauntless island and 
the land about Boerasiri creek will be in view. The entrance of the 
river will now be open and may be steered for, but it is only available 
with local knowledge. | 


The sands on both sides of the channel are steep-to and must be 
approached with caution. 


Sailing vessels using Ship channel should always keep north-west of 
Middle bank, which is nearly midway between the shores. In entering 
the wind is invariably free. 


When working out, attention must be paid to the ripple on the 
banks as well as to the leading marks; the black buoy marking the 
south-west end of Middle bank must not be approached too close, as 
the bank is very steep. 

The gut between Boerasiri and Blue Jacket banks is available for 
small vessels at high water. The channel lies close southward of the 
black buoy marking the south-west end of Blue Jacket bank. 


The positions of the above buoys are not to be depended on. Sugar 


bank is said not to exist in the position charted, which remark applies 
probably to many other of the banks. 


Anchorage.—South-westward of Sugar bank there is good 
anchorage in every part of Ship channel; the tidal streams, however, 
are strong, causing a confused and dangerous sea for boats. 


MIDDLE CHANNEL.—Wakenaam island, 9 miles in length 
by 3 milesin width at the north-east end, lies north-westward of Leguan 
island, with Middle channel between, the average breadth of which is 
one mile. | 


Depths.—Its bar, with about 4 feet at low water springs, lies 
about 6 miles seaward of the north-east extremes of Leguan and Wake- 
naam islands. No leading marks can be given for Middle channel and 
the tops of the chimneys seen over the mangrove trees are difficult to 
distinguish one from the other. From the bar the water gradually 
deepens to the south-westward, there being 19 feet between the 
north-east extremes of the two islands, again shoaling to 11 feet 
between the south-west extremes. The channel is subject to change, 
and can only be navigated by those acquainted with it. 


Inner channels.—The north-east extreme of Hog island lies be- 
tween the south-west points of Leguan and Wakenaam islands; the 
channel between Hog island and Leguan island is clear, having a depth 
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Chart 527, Approaches to Demerara river, dc. Var. 4° 00" W. 

of about 10 feet at low water, and being nearly half a mile wide. A 
black and white vertically striped buoy marks the south-west extreme 
of Leguan island spit. 


A spit, dry at low water, extends half a mile off the north-east 
extreme of Hog island, and is marked by a red spherical buoy, placed 
in 8 feet. 


The channel between Hog and Wakenaam islands, with about 8 feet 
at low water, is narrow. A red buoy on the north-west side marks the 
narrow part between the shallow banks, and a black can buoy marks 
the extreme of a small spit extending from the south-west point of 
Wakenaam island. A beacon surmounted by a ball marks the south- 
eastern side of a bank in the fairway between Great Troolie and 
Wakenaam islands. The channel is close along Wakenaam island. 


These buoys and beacons are placed to guide the passenger steam- 
vessels which ply three times a week between Georgetown, Leguan, 
Wakenaam, and the Arabian coast. 


WEST CHANNEL.—tThe entrance to this channel is almost 
out of sight of land; only in the clearest weather can the chimneys 
on Wakenaam and Tiger islands be seen. The chimneys of the 
Estates to the westward are no guide to the entrance. 


Depths.—tThe entrance is about three-quarters of a mile wide, 
between shallow sand banks which stretch north-eastward of Wake- 
naam island to a distance of 7 miles. It has a depth of about 8 feet 
at low water springs and 17 feet at high water springs in the outer 
part, but it gradually deepens to 34 and 4 fathoms between Tiger and 
Wakenaam islarids. The channel is subject to constant change, and 
no reliance can therefore be placed on the chart. See Caution, 
page 73. 


Buoys and beacons.—About 2 miles within the extreme of 
the bank forming the west side of the entrance to West channel, and 
about 64 miles off the Arabian coast, is placed in 6 feet water, a large 
black beacon with triangle, known as No. X.; it is situated 85° true, 
distant 64 miles from the jail. North-westward, 3 miles from the 
beacon, is Oene bank. South-east of the beacon, distant one mile, and 
on the opposite side of the channel, is a bank which dries at low water, 
and breaks heavily even in moderate weather. 3 

Shallow water extends about 44 miles north-eastward of Great 
Troolie island, dividing West channel. At 24 milesfrom the island in 
that direction is a black buoy, marking the south-west extreme of a 
sandbank one mile in length and dry at low water. 
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Chart 527, Approaches to Demerara river, dc. Var. 4° 60! W. 

Tiger island (Lat. 7° 03' V., Long. 58° 30' W.), situated on the 
western edge of West channel and close off the Arabian coast, is 
54 miles in length, by half a mile in width. The southern and eastern 
sides of this island are faced by sand, which gives it a conspicuous 
appearance, in contrast with the monotonous coast to which it is adja- 
cent. On the eastern side, at 14 miles from the northern extreme, 
there is a particularly white sandbank, 3 feet above high water. The 
sand dries at low water half a mile off this bank, forming the western 
edge of West channel. 


Landmarks.—Pier.—On the western side of Wakenaam 
island, about 4 miles from the south point, is a conspicuous pier or 
stelling, painted white; here a court-house is erected which shows out 
distinctly. On the Arabian coast abreast Wakenaam island, are the 
two conspicuous estates of Aurora and Spring Garden. 


Caution.—Neither West nor Middle channels can be recom- 
mended as suitable for vessels to run into. Formerly, vessels of small 
draught attempted West channel, but owing to the number of casual- 
ties that happened, and the great damage done to cargo, it has been 
totally discontinued. It is not safe to take the intricate channel 
between the north point of Hog island and eastern side of Leguan 
without local knowledge, consequently a vessel without it would have 
to pass southward round Hog island, which entails a tedious passage. 


Chart 1801, Trinidad to Surinam. | 

The ARABIAN or AROABISHI COAST, from abreast 
the north end of Tiger island takes a northerly direction for about 
12 miles to Hampton Court, the ngthern estate on this coast; thence 
it trends north-north-westward for 18 miles to Cozier point, and thence 
8 miles west-north-west to Pomerun river and the Moruka river 5 miles 
beyond it. Thence to Waini river, a distance of about 70 miles, the 
coast has not been surveyed. 


Aspect.—This coast is low, wooded, and swampy, and quite devoid 
of any remarkable features, and those peculiarities which do exist 
are too insignificant to be made out by a stranger, even supposiny the 
draught of his vessel allowed him to approach the coast sufficiently 
near to distinguish them. Perhaps the most conspicuous is the Hamp- 
ton Court estate with two tall chimneys of nearly equal height; they 
are the northernmost on this coast. 


From thence to Cozier point the sea is said to be encroaching, and 
appearances confirm the statement. 

Chandler (Lat. 7° 30’ N., Long. 58° 37’ W.) and Cozier creeks are 
difficult to find, the former is said to dry out at half-ebb. 
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Chart 1801, Trinidad to Surinam. Var. 3° 50' W. 

Pomerun river entrance is not seen until on a southerly bearing ; 
the trees are high and regular on Pomerun (the eastern) point, but 
lower and irregular on the west point of entrance. 

The mouth of Moruka river is distinguished by detached clumps of 
trees which, from some points of view, appear as four. 

The two beaches, composed of shells, and locally known as Moruka 
and Waini beaches (situated respectively with their centres about 
44 and 8 miles north-westward of Moruka river), are landmarks, but 
are difficult to see except in the forenoon, and only then when a vessel 
can get within 5 miles of the land. Lighters load here with shells for 
the British Guiana estates. 

The interior is intersected by immense lagoons and swamps, and 
the Indians are obliged to erect their huts on the stumps of trees a 
few feet above the level, and communicate with each other by means 
of canoes. | 


The flats that front this coast are Devonshire castle, Chandler, 
and Pomerun; but no apprehension need be felt when approaching 
them if the lead is kept going. The soundings shoal very gradually ; 
the bottom is soft on Chandler flats, and hard on Devonshire castle 
and Pomerun flats. 

A vessel should not get into less than 5 fathoms when proceeding 
along this coast. If land is seen she is too far in. 


Landing.—Landing can be effected at Hampton Court sluices 
and at the shell beaches above mentioned in very fine weather, at 
high water; but as a rule it would appear to be impracticable. 

Pomerun river (Lat. 7° 37’ N., Long. 58° 46’ W.) is not of the 
slightest use to any but vessels of the lightest draught on account of 
the extensive mud flats, dry in places at times, off the entrance. The 
mouth of the river is 14 cables broad, with a depth of about 3 fathoms. 


Moruka river.—the entrance of this river, about 4 miles north- 
ward of Pomerun river, is obscured by trees, and is not visible from 
a short distance seaward ; at its eastern point, however, there are some 
clumps of trees. 

There are only a few small creeks which dry at a quarter ebb between 
Moruka and Waini rivers. 


Current.—During the examination of this coast in the month of 
March, the current was found to be setting generally to the north- 
west at the rate of about 14 knots. 

WAINI RIVER (Lat. 8° 23! N., Long. 59° 48' W.). — The 
entrance of this river faces north-westward, and 1s_ about 
4 miles wide, with a depth on the bar of 6 feet at low water neap 
tides, increasing just within the mouth to 2 fathoms. From the east 
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Chart 1801, Trinidad to Surinam. Var. 3° 46' W. 

entrance point a mud flat with depths of 4 to 6 feet stretches off about 
2 miles. From the western point the shore trends northward for 
5 miles, to Duck point, and is skirted by a shallow mudbank, leaving a 
channel across the bar about one mile wide. 


Landing.—When landing on the open beach on this coast, wait 
until the ebb stream has made, as the surf is very heavy with the 
flood stream. 

The coast should not be approached within the depth of 5 fathoms, 
nor the river attempted without local assistance. 


Landmarks.—tThe entrance of Waini river may be recognised 
by the hills at Cumacka, about 150 feet high, situated about 13 miles 
southward of the entrance, on the Aruca river, a tributary of Rio 
Barima ; these hills being the only ones of any elevation for miles along 
the coast, appear from seaward like a hummock, and are usually visible 
at dawn. 

Anchorage.—Waini point is thickly wooded, and can be seen 
from a distance of about 12 miles; large vessels should anchor 
in 34 fathoms, soft mud, with Waini point between the bearings of 
175° and 180° true, distant 7 miles. 


Morawhanna creek discharges into Waini river about 4 miles 


within its mouth; it is about 74 miles long with a general — 


width of 100 yards, connects with Rio Barima at Morawhanna, and 
has an average depth of 5 fathoms, but owing to its shallow entrance 
at Waini river end is only available for steam vessels of 7 feet draught. 


Morawhanna is a scattered settlement on either side of the 
creek at its junction with Rio Barima; opposite Morawhanna, on 
the south side of Rio Barima, there is an Indian village. 


Communication.—There is a regular fortnightly service by 
steamer between Georgetown and Morawhanna through Waini river 


mouth. 


Tides.—Tidal streams.—The following facts about the tides 
of Morawhanna creek are important :— 

The entrance of Rio Barima being 50 miles and that of 
Morawhanna creek being only 74 miles from their junction, there is a 
difference of 2 hours in the tide between Rio Barima at Morawhanna 
and the Waini mouth of Morawhanna creek, and a steamer outward 
bound from the creek should leave Morawhanna at low water by Rio 
Barima as Morawhanna creek has risen to nearly half its height and 
enough water will be found over the flats at the entrance of the 
Waini; springs rise 6 feet at Morawhanna and there is no change of 
level until Rio Barima ceases to rise. 
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Chart 1801, Trinidad to Surinam. Var. 3° 40' W. 

When the ebb stream in Morawhanna creek commences to run into 
Waini river the flood stream of Rio Barima flows with it, causing 
a rate of about 3 knots until the ebb stream in Rio Barima com- 
mences 2 hours later; the flood stream in Morawhanna creek has a 
rate of about 14 to 24 knots. 

It is high water, full and change, at the entrance of Waini river 
and at Punta Playa at IVh. 10m., springs rise 7} feet. The flood stream 
sets south-westward across the entrance of Waini river, and runs for 
14 to 2 hours after Morawhanna creek has commenced to fall; the 
ebb runs straight out of Waini river. 


COAST .— Islas Corocoro.—From the entrance of Waini river 
the coast trends north-westward about 30 miles to Mocomoco point, 
the south-east boundary of the approach to Orinoco river; and about 
midway, close to the shore, are Islas Corocoro; these would be near 
Punta Playa as charted, but all this part of the coast is but imper- 
fectly known, and shallow flats of mud, sand and shells, extend a 
considerable distance off, out of sight of the land. 


Punta Playa (Lat. 8° 34! V., Long. 60° 00’ IV.), 15 miles north- 
westward of Waini river mouth, is low and swampy, and the shore 
line is constantly altering due to the encroachments made by the sea 
It is marked by a beacon. 


Boundary.—The boundary between British Guiana and Vene 
zuela leaves the coast at Punta Playa. 


VENEZUELA. 
GENERAL REMARKS.—See page 2. 


Plan 3322, Orinoco river. 

ORINOCO RIVER.—General remarks.—Aspect.— 
The outer edge of the delta of this great river extends along a seaboard 
of about 180 miles. In this space are the mouths of six considerable 
streams, which become united to the main trunk about 100 miles 
within Boca Grande, its eastern mouth. The latter, as its name 
implies, is the principal one; the Macareo and Pedernales branches 
are available for vessels of about 8 feet draught, the former being the 
usual route for running out, and the latter for entering ; the others are 
of no importance to navigation (see Depths, page 77, and Navigability, 
page 82). - 

The depths in these streams naturally change with the seasons, and 
during the greater rains (from April to July) the northern part of the 
delta to the westward of Mangles point is submerged. 

Orinoco river rises in the but little exploted mountain system of the 
Sierra de Parima in approximately lat. 3° N., long. 65° IV., at an 
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Plan 3322, Orinoco river. Var. 3° 30' W., 

elevation of about 3,300 feet, and is probably about 1,500 miles in 
length. From its source it takes a westerly direction, to about lat. 
4° N., long. 68° W., thence a nearly north direction, to about lat. 
7° 30' NV. to Rio Apuré, a large tributary, which rises near San Cris- 
toval. It is navigable for small steam vessels to Atures rapids, 
850 miles from the ocean. 

Just below the junction of Rio Apuré is the town of Caicara, 
whence Orinoco river with numerous windings, fringed with magnificent 
forests casting their shadows far across the stream, trends directly 
eastward for the remainder of its course, some 500 miles. 


Ciudad Bolivar is situated about midway between Caicara and its 
mouth, and Barrancas midway between Ciudad Bolivar and Punta 
Barima at its mouth. 


The four western mouths, namely the Macareo, Cuscuina, Pedern- 
ales and Vagre unite near the town of Barrancas about 110 miles 
above Punta Barima. These streams are referred to on pages 87, 88. 


The banks of the river are fringed by dense forest, intersected by 
numerous creeks. The first clearing is at Curiapo, 37 miles above 
Punta Barima, and consisting only of a few stone buildings and Indian 
huts. The next settlement is at Manoa or Imataca, on the south-west 
side of Corosimo island, 62 miles above Punta Barima, where there are 
iron mines, and which may be approached by vessels of 11 feet draught. 


At Manoa the spurs from the mountains of British Guiana first: 


approach the south bank. 


Above Manoa the forest is more open and the clearings numerous, 
being cultivated with sugar and bananas. 

Barrancas, 126 miles above Punta Barima, is a large settlement 
consisting of several stone houses and a church, and having a con- 
siderable trade in cattle. 

Above Barrancas the hills approach the river on each bank. 


Los Castilios or Guayana Vieja, 143 miles above Punta Barima, is 
situated on a spur of the hills near the south bank. It was the 
original capital of the Spanish province of Guayana, but has been 
deserted on account of its unhealthiness. Two forts, situated near 
the town on hills about 160 and 390 feet high respectively, command 
the river for a considerable distance. 

Las Tablas (San Felix), 162 miles above Punta Barima, lies in a 
bight of the south shore, in which there is good anchorage. It consists 
of several large houses and a church; and a good road connects it with 
the gold mines in the interior. 


The principal tributaries of Orinoco river are the 
Caroni, Caura, Guarico, Apuré, Arauca, and Meta. 
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flan 5322, Orinoco river. Var, 3° 30' W. 

Rio Caroni is of considerable depth, but is not navigable above the 
first rapid, situated near San Felix. 

Rio Caura is navigable for about 250 miles for vessels that can 
enter the Orinoco. 

Rio Guarico is navigable for vessels of 3 feet draught, to Sombrero 
one-and-a-half-day’s distance overland from Caracas. 

Rio Apuré, the most important of all the tributaries of Orinoco 
river, is navigable throughout its extent for vessels of 3 to 4 feet 
draught. See below. 

Rio Meta enters Orinoco river in about Jat. 6° 10! NV. and is navig- 
able for vessels of 3 to 4 feet draught as far as Barrigon, which is about 
three days’ journey overland from Bogota. 

Rio Arauca is a narrow and very tortuous river navigable for small 
vessels through its entire length to the Colombian frontier. 


Rio Apuré.—Tributaries.—An important tributary of Rio 
Apuré is Rio Portuguesa, navigable for some 200 miles for vessels of 
3 to 4 feet draught it traverses the important district of Camaguan, 
and leading to Guanare and Cojedeo rivers permits of navigation to 
Baul and La Union. 

Another tributary is Rio Masparro, which is near the port of 
Nutrias; it is navigable for about 150 miles by hght-draught vessels 
as far as Libertad in the State of Zamora. 

The other navigable tributaries of Ric Apuré are the Santo Dominga, 
Canague and Paguei. 

Rio Arauca and Rio Apuré are connected by the Cubazaro, a short 
tributary. 

The navigability mentioned of the above rivers is during the wet or 
rainy season of the year, from the middle of May to the middle of 
October, but the principal navigable season is from June to August 
when the rivers are at their greatest height. 


BOCA GRANDE (Lat. 8° 42' N., Long. 60° 22' W.).— 
Depths.—The main or eastern branch of Orinoco river, Boca 
Grande, is navigable at all times of the year; vessels of 15 feet draught 
have no difficulty in reaching Ciudad Bolivar, about 231 miles from its 
mouth, from May to January inclusive, but for the remainder of the 
year 9 feet 1s about the maximum draught the river is available for. 
See also page 82. 

Sailing craft take 16 days or more to go up, from July to September, 
and about 6 days to come down. The passage up is shorter during the 
remainder of the year, but longer in coming down. Sailing vessels 
rarely visit it now. 


Bars.—The bar off its entrance iaaily maintains a depth of 14 
to 15 feet at low water, with a rise of 3 feet, and but little affected by 
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the height of the river. The bar consists of a slimy green mud mixed 
with very fine sand, exceedingly soft. H.M.S. /antome, in December, 
1902, found only 12 feet in the branch she followed, but this might not 
have been the best water. In bad weather there is a heavy and dan- 
gerous sea on the bar. The tide does not affect the river above Bar- 
rancas about 110 miles up. 

From near Barrancas to Ciudad Bolivar the river is barred in seven 
places, namely, at Yaya, Le Bolina, Mucura, Palital, Mamo, Rosario, 
and Panapana, See Distance table, page 86. 

Yaya bar (Lat. 8° 24! N., Long. 62° 21' W.), about 120 miles from 
Barima point, and 4 miles below Barrancas, at the point where the 
main river separates, has about 12 feet at low river. In December, 
1904, it was reported to have only 10 feet. Le Bolina pass, about 
4 miles above Barrancas, is a narrow channel between sandbanks, the 
depth is 10 feet at low river. H.M.S. Fantome had to be lightened to 
10 feet to cross the bar in December, 1902. 

Mucura pass, about 6 miles above Guayana Vieja or Los. Castillos, 
and 21 miles above Barrancas, is a narrow channel formed by an 
island and some sand banks, with a least depth of 18 feet; the current 
runs through it very strongly with dangerous eddies. 

Palital pass, near Isla Isabel, is about 44 miles below Ciudad 
Bolivar. The channel is narrow, with rocks on one side and sandbanks 
on the other, the depth being 12 feet at low water. 

Mamo pass, about 35 miles below Ciudad Bolivar, is a narrow chan- 
nel between sandbanks which are constantly shifting; the depth is 
about 12 feet at low river (1900). The navigation is difficult here. 

Rosario pass, 22 miles below Ciudad Bolivar, is deep but dangerous, 
owing to numerous rocks and strong currents and eddies which run 
nearly 4 knots. 

Panapana pass, 16 miles below Ciudad Bolivar, is a narrow passage 
between rocks on one side and sandbanks on the other. Depth at low 
river, 9 feet, but in some years there is as much as 12 feet. 

Rosario and Panapana passes are dangerous for a stranger. There 
is not less than 9 feet usually at low water, and in some years there is as 
much as 12 feet. No attempt should be made to navigate Orinoco 
river at night. See Height of river, page 81. 

Banks in entrance.—tThe southern shore of Boca Grande 
from Mocomoco point takes a westerly direction for about 15 miles to 
Punta Barima at the mouth of Rio Barima, fronted by Banco Saba- 
neta on the east and Isla Cangréjo and bank on the west side of 
the channel across the bar. 

Banco Sabaneta, with a depth of 9 feet, was reported in 1901 to 
have disappeared, the minimum depth on it being 15 feet. It is 
retained on the charts. 
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Plan 8322, Orinoco river. Var. 3° 60' W. 

Banco Cangréjo has hard spots in places and is reported growing to 
the south and east. 

Rio Barima communicates witi Wein river by Morawhanna 
creek, which is navigable for steamers drawing 7 feet of water 
by waiting for the tide at the Waini end. (See page 74.) At about 
5 miles south-westward of Punta Barima is the entrance of the 
Amakuru river. 

There are boat landing places just inside the mouth of Barima 
and Amakuru rivers, on the eastern bank. 

Between Punta Barima and Isla Cangréjo, the river is about 
10 miles wide, but southward of the latter it is reduced to about 
4 miles. The south extreme of Isla Cangréjo appears as a bluff, 
and is readily made out. 

An island named Tercera, has formed since the last report of any 
examination of the river was made. It is about one mile in length, 
and covered with trees from 60 to 70 feet high ; being situated eastward 
of the south-eastern extremity of Isla Cangréjo, with only a boat 
passage between. New islands are forming eastward of Tercera 
island. | 

There is at present much less water on Banco Cangréjo, and in the 
channel southward of it, than indicated in the chart, depths of 7 and 
8 fathoms having been found where formerly there were 13 to 
15 fathoms, but it has only been imperfectly surveyed. On Banco 
Cangréjo there are numerous boulders. - 


LIGHT.—Punta Barima (Lat. 8°35! N., Long. 60°26’ W.).—- 
A light, elevated 138 feet above high water, is exhibited from an iron 
framework tower, painted white, erected on Punta Barima, on the 
south side of the entrance to Orinoco river. 


Pilots.—The pilots, who are thoroughly experienced and trust- 
worthy men, are river pilots only, but do not object to going outside 
to bring a vessel in provided a boat is sent for one, but according to 
report they are only useful in warning captains of vessels against 
going where hard bottom is found, and in making a safe course as 
soon as the land can be clearly distinguished, and it 1s not always 
certain that one can be obtained. No pilot boat cruises outside 
Boca Grande, so that vessels must cross the bar without a pilot. 

Pilots for the river only can also be obtained at Trinidad island, 
but are not to be trusted until past Yaya bar at the junction of the 
Macareo, as Boca Grande is seldom used by vessels from Trinidad, the 
bulk of the traffic is shallow-draught vessels entering the river by the 
Macareo mouth, which considerably shortens the distance. | 

No vessel should attempt to enter Orinoco river without a pilot, 
without first sounding the passage. 
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Plan 3322, Orinoco river. Var. 8° 06' W. 
There is no regular charge for pilotage, but it is customary to pay 
about £5 for the return journey in a steam vessel of 14 feet draught. 


Directions for entering Orinoco river.—The land about 
the entrance of Boca Grande is very difficult to recognise, and, unless 
the weather be very clear, nothing can be seen; Punta Barima is not 
now easily distinguishable, the trees being much the same height. On 
the north-western side -of the entrance the trees are much lower, and 
their continuity is interrupted by the mouths of the smaller branches 
of the river. The lead must be constantly attended to, as it is stated 
that a vessel may get aground northward of the river out of sight 
of land. 

The chart showing the entrance to Orinoco river is not to be 
depended on. - 

In approaching Boca Grande from the north-eastward no land- 
marks are visible, as a rule, before the vessel is in shallow water ; 
if to the westward the bottom is soft mud with very fine sand, if to 
the eastward the bottom is harder mud withcoarse sand and red 
speckles, while in the approach to the bar it is a very soft, dark 
green, greasy mud. Having found this hottom, a course 188° true 
should be steered until Punta Barima is sighted, usually at a distance 
of about 8 miles; the trees would be visible about twice that distance 
in clear weather, and the white lighthouse on Punta Barima would 
probably come in sight about the same time. 

With the lighthouse on this bearing (188° true), distant 8 or 
9 miles, the course into the river is about-222° true. 

After crossing the bar in a low water depth of 14 to 15 feet, 
H.M.S. Fantome, between November, 1902, and February, 1903 (a 
depth of 15 feet was found in July, 1915) carried not less than 
4% fathoms of water up to Isla Cangréjo on the pecked line followed 
by her, as shown on the chart. No directions can be given for pro- 
ceeding up the river, as it has only been partially examined, and pilots 
are absolutely necessary, but the usual track is shown on the plan 
quoted above. | 


Sailing vessels are recommended to make the land near or eastward 
of Mocomoco point, on account of the strong westerly current (this 
point from its somewhat salient position may possibly be identified) ; 
thence to pass northward of Banco Sabaneta (see page 79) by the lead, 
until Punta Barima bears-188° true. Steer across the bar on this bear- 
ifg, but do not approach Punta Barima nearer than 24 miles 
without a pilot, as the discoloured water prevents the banks (which 
are steep-to) from being seen. | 


Rise and fall of river.—In Orinoco river the periodical rise of 
the water commences immediately after the vernal equinox ; but during 
General chart 1801, 
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Plan 3322, Orinoco river. Var. 3° 10' W. 

the first month it does not exceed an inch in 24 hours, and sometimes 
it falls again in April. In July the river usually attains its greatest 
height, and remains at the same level till about the 25th August, when 
it gradually falls and reaches its lowest level in February, remaining 
so until March. From August to the end of the year the ebb stream 
is rapid, 5 knots in places, but there are strong eddies or counter 
currents near the banks, of which the pilots take advantage in ascend- 
ing the river. The ordinary rise in the Lower Orinoco river is esti- 
mated to be from 50 to 60 feet ; the height, however, naturally varies 
according to the breadth of the bed, and the number of tributary 
streams received by the main trunk. 

At Ciudad Bolivar, 228 miles from the sea, the mean range between 
high and low river is 40 feet, extreme 52 feet. Low river is from 
December to March, high river in August. Formerly, in the dry 
season, vessels were obliged to stop about 40 miles lower down, below 
Mamo bar or pass, which at this time had only 4 or 5 feet water on it, 
and transport their cargoes to the capital in canoes; but this pass has 
usually 12 feet of water when the river is at its lowest (1900). 

At Barrancas, which is about half-way from Boca Grande to Ciudad 
Bolivar, the river falls 40 feet between July and November. 

Navigability.—The depth in the passes varies from year to 
year, and can never be absolutely depended on. The best months for 
transport in the river are said to be June to October; but the river 
is not navigated to Ciudad Bolivar at all seasons by steamers of 9 feet 
draught. At high river it is available for vessels of 15 feet draught. 

Tides—Tidal streams.—At Isla Cangréjo, within Boca 
Grande entrance, it is high water, full and change, at Vh. 50m., springs 
rise 3 feet, At the mouths westward of Mangles point springs rise 
7, 8, and even 10 feet within the Gulf of Paria. The tidal streams 
for a short distance off the land run about 6 hours each way, the flood 
stream to the west, for which allowance must be made when crossing 
the bar. | 

The influence of the tide is not felt above Barrancas. In December, 
1902, H.M.S. Fantome, when at anchor below the Yaya bar, found the 
flood stream running from half a knot to one knot and the ebb stream 
from 14 to 2 knots. | 

Barrancas.—This town is situated on the north side ot the 
Orinoco, distant 124 miles from Punta Barima and 6 miles westward of 
the junction of Macareo river. The port of Barrancas over an area 
of 870 yards by 660 yards has a depth of 36 feet. Approaching by 
Boca Grande, Yaya bar has a depth of about 16 feet at high water. 
By Macareo river 7 feet at high water can be carried. 

A considerable trade in cattle is done here. | 

The port of entry for Barrancas is Ciudad Bolivar. 
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Chart 3322, Orinoco river. Var. 3° 10' W. 

Port Regulations for the inner part :— 

ARTICLE 1.—Limits of the port.—The Port of Barrancas 1s com- 
prised between the point where the range of hills begins, called 
‘ Oustilla,”’ on the east, at the end of the town, to the place, called 
‘* Los Corrales,’’ on the west, and has an extent of 800 metres. 

ARTICLE 2.—Entry of ships.—Steamships must enter the port at 
half speed, and observe the precautions and regulations made by the 
Sea Laws for avoiding collisions with other ships anchored in the 
port. . . 
ARTICLE 3.—All steamships and sailing vessels of 10 tons and more 
should anchor inside the limits of the port at a distance of not less 
than 25 metres from the bank. 

ARTICLE 5.—All ships arriving from seaward, as also those enpapéd 
in coasting, should be careful to abstain from any operation of disem- 
barcation till they have been visited by the Health officer, and carried 
out the regulations made by the Port Authorities. In cases where 
passengers seriously ill, but not infectious, are on board, the captain 
of the vessel should request permission from the Administrator of 
Customs and the Captain of the Port to disembark them; they will 
determine as convenient. | 

ARTICLE 6.—AI] vessels should anchor at a aiseaes of not less than 

20 metres from those already in the port, and in a parallel direction, 
so that in case of dragging or swinging they may avoid colliding with 
one another. 
- ARTICLE 8.—No ship having on board anu substances, such as 
dynamite, powder, &c., can anchor except in the middle of the river, 
and must keep at a dictatics from other ships of not less than 40 metres. 
It ought, moreover, as soon as it enters, to hoist a red flag, and can- 
not disembark such substances unless its captain has taken the neces- 
sary precautions. 

ARTICLE 9.—Every ship, on entering the port, should hoist the flag 
of its respective country. 

— Special paragraph.—When carrying a foul bill of health, or having 
on board contagious or infectious cases requiring observation of 
quarantine, ships should hoist, in addition, a yellow flag. 

ARTICLE 10.—Ships which anchor at a distance greater than 
25 metres from the position they remain in should mark the anchor 
by a buoy. | 

ARTICLE 11.—Anchoring—No vessel at anchor can alter its posi- 
- tion without permission of the Captain of the Port, except to ae 
danger. 

ArtTICcLE 13.—No ship shall remain at any hour of the day or night 
without the crew necessary to work it and carry out manceuvres Fequi- 
site in case of urgency. 
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Plan 8822, Orinoco river. Var. 3° 10' W. 

ARTICLE 15.—No ship shall moor to the buoys, cables, or stream 
cables or other lying in the water, and it is also prohibited to stretch 
ropes or cables from one ship to another. Steamships requiring to lie 
tied up to one another should keep sufficient watch to slacken the 
ropes when required by traffic. 

ARTICLE 16.—Ships anchored in the port should carry between 
6 p.m. and dawn, at a height clearly seen, globular lights, visible all 
round, those with one mast only, showing one light on one of the 
shrouds, steamers or ships with more than one mast showing, at 
least, lights coloured green and red on port and starboard. 

ARTICLE 20.—Sailors and other employés of the ships stationed in 
the port must not be transferred from one ship to another except in 
cases of mutual assistance, in accordance with Article 18 of these 
regulations, nor may they disembark after 7 p.m. without permission 
of the Port Authority. 

ARTICLE 22.—Ships stationed in the port shall hoist their national 
flag on Sundays and national festivals from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

ARTICLE 23.—Loading and unloading of ships shall be carried out 
exactly in the space comprised between the river-ends of the streets 
‘* Clavellina ’’ and ‘‘ Libertad.”’ 

ARTICLE 25.—Pending the unloading of a ship which will remain . 
anchored in the port more than 24 hours without commencing opera- 
tions, the captain will acquaint the Captain of the Port accordingly, 
in order that the latter may fix the place where it will proceed to. 
The same should be done by captains of ships arriving in ballast and 
purposing to remain anchored in the port for an indefinite time. 


Plan of Catio Imataca on 8322. 

Port Manoa or Imataca is situated on Caiio Imataca or Rio 
Corosimo, a creek on the south side of Orinoco river, at about 67 miles 
above Punta Barima. There are depths of 4 and 9 fathoms in the cen- 
tre of the creek, and from 2 to 4 fathoms quite close to the banks. The 
plan shows a bar with 24 fathoms at about 44 miles from the eastern 
entrance of Cafio Imataca. There is said to be a ledge of rocks about 
2 miles from its west mouth, not shown on the plan, which ledge, how- 
ever, is indicated by a tide rip. Vessels load alongside the banks. 


Ciudad Bolivar (Lat. 8° 09’ N., Long. 63° 54’ W.), the capital 
of the state, formerly known as Angostura, is situated 228 miles from 
the mouth of Orinoco river, at an elevation of 190 feet above the sea. 
Since July, 1911, the town has been lighted by electricity. 

The town, situated on the south bank, was founded in 1764, and 
owing to its situation in a fertile country on a great navigable river ° 
and its command of an extensive inland navigation, is favourably situ- 
ated for commerce, which it carried on to a very considerable extent 
previous to the revolutionary struggles, It has a large town hall, a 
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hospital, a cathedral, and a sllese: The cathedral being situated 
on rising ground is visible from a distance of 10 miles. 

There are no regular landing places, boats landing anywhere at the 
town. Cargoes are landed by means of lighters. 

Anchorage.—tThe river at Ciudad Bolivar is axtremely deep, and 
the anchoring ground contracted in consequence. The best anchorage 
off the town is in 13 fathoms, eastward of the market, about half a 
cable from the shore. This is out of the strength of the current, and 
exposed to easterly winds which usually blow at night from 
_ November to January. Vessels generally moor head and stern, but 
H.M.S. Fantome lay here at single anchor. At a short distance from 
the shore the depth is 18 fathoms, at the mean level of the river. 

The current in these narrows runs at its maximum rate, about 
5 knots in mid stream, from about August to early; December; at 
the latter period the river has fallen about half the usual amount, 
or is at mean level. The width between Market-place point and the 
rocks below Soledad, on the left bank of the river, is nearly 4 cables 
at mean level, but above as well as below these narrows it i ae 
to 3 miles in places. 

Population.—tThe approximate population of Ciudad Bolivar is 
about 14,000. The population of the Yucatan district is estimated at 
25,000. There are about 8,000 British subjects in this Consular dis- 
trict belonging almost exclusively to the British West Indies. The 
number of white British subjects does not exceed 40 to 50. 

A British Consul resides here. 

Winds.—Strong winds from the westward are experienced at 
Ciudad Bolivar, from July to October, and during the rest of the 
year their direction is north-east or up the river ; sometimes in Decem- 
ber smart squalls from the northward occur. 

Trade.—In 1913, 67 steam vessels, with an aggregate of 19,304 
tons, entered the port of Ciudad Bolivar. Eight sailing vessels, aggre- 
gating 1,191 tons, also entered. Of the vessels entered, 6 steamers and 
one sailing vessel were British, The navigation monopoly of 
Orinoco river held by a Venezuelan company remains in force. The 
value of the exports in 1912-13 amounted to £1,015,400, rubber 
representing two-thirds of the amount. The value of the imports was 
£407,563. 

Supplies.—Fuel.—Coal cannot be obtained at Cividad Bolivar, 
but firewood is plentiful, and is used by the river steam eyeerels: Pro- 
visions are obtainable, but dear. 

Water.—The confluence of Rio Caroni, a little above the town 
of Las Tablas (San Felix), 165 miles from Punta Barima, is an excellent 
place for watering, its water keeping clear and transparent amongst 
the turbid stream of Orinoco river for a considerable distance, though 
this latter is s said to be by no means unpalatable or unwholesome. 
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Climate.—The climate of Orinoco river is not unhealthy. At 
Ciudad Bolivar. intermittent fever is prevalent at times, and occasion- 
ally beri-beri; the worst period is after the greater rains. 

The annual mortality of the State of Bolivar, however, is only 1-7 
per cent. . 

In the delta of Orinoco river there are greater rains from April to 
July, when portions of the delta are submerged, and the short rainy 
season in December and January, but rain occurs in most months. 

On the vast plains of Orinoco river and the Meta in the interior of 
Colombia, there are two seasons, the rainy from March to November 
and the dry for the remaining four months. For Meteorological table, 
see page 426. 

Distances on river.—The following table of approximate river 
distances on Orinoco river, from Barima point to Ciudad Bolivar are 
measured from the plan. 


. ese 2 = be oy es ee 


| Distance 
Trom 
Nautical Barima 
Positions. Miles. , point in Remarks. 
Nautical 
Miles. 
Punta Barima to Cangréjo - 12 12 Cangréjo a police station. 
Cangréjo » Curiapo —- - 30 42 Indian village. 
Curiapo » Brazo Imataca— 35 77 - | Commercial port, Manoa or 
Imataca. 
Brazo Imataca to Pass of Yaya.- 4) 118 Apex of delta. | Macareo 
river branches off towards 
_ Trinidad, and is much fre- 
quented by small craft. 
Pass of Yaya to Barrancas — - 6 124 Considerable trade in cattle. 
Barrancas to Guayana Vieja — 20 144 Deserted capital. Forts. 
Guayana Vieja to Las Tablas (San 20 164 Considerable trade in cattle. 
Felix), 
Las Tablas (San Felix) to Pass of 35 199 
Mamo. | 
Mamo Pass to Pass of Rosario - 10 209 Deep, but dangerous, eddies 
and many rocks; current 
runs about 4 knots. 
Pass of Rosario to Pass of Pana- 6 215 Current runs over 4 knots. - 
pana. 


Pass of Panapana to Ciudad 16 231 Capital of the province. 
Bolivar (Angostura). 


°° 


Nautical Distance 


above 
Miles. | Bolivar. 


From Ciudad Bolivar to Muitaco | 62 62 | Village on the right bank. 


»  Muitaco to Quanare _ 17 79 meee 
‘5  Quanare to Boca del Inferno 12 91 River rushes through a rocky 
| 7 pass 150 yards wide, and 
deep ; eddies very danger- 
ous, especially when the 
: : river is high. | 
Boca del Inferno to Mapire ~ 16 107 Village on the left bank, the 
7 : ; | river 8 cables wide and 8 

cee fathoms deep. 
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Plan 3822, Orinoco river. Var. 3° 26' W. | 

Communication. — There is fortnightly communication 
between Port of Spain and Ciudad Bolivar by steamers adapted to the 
river navigation. There is telegraphic communication with Caracas 
and other places in Venezuela, and w@ La Guaira by submarine cable 
to Europe, &c. : 

No railways as yet exist in this district; the existing roads are 
mainly cart tracks and mule paths, which in the wet season frequently 
become impassable. 


Chart 1480, Tobago to Tortuga. 

Orinoco river, northern entrances.—Loran mouth 
of Orinoco river, about 23 miles northward of the Boca Grande, is 
navigable for small craft by those locally acquainted. Between it and 
Rio Macareo, about 75 miles north-westward, are the Araguao, Ara- 
guapiche (5 miles southward of Baja point), the Yaraguara and the 
Marinsas, smaller streams of which we have no details. 


Chart 483a, Trinidad, W. portion; and 1480, Tobago to Tortuga. 

Serpent’s mouth approach.—Southern shore.— 
Rio: Macareo (Lat. 9° 50' N., Long. 61° 38' W.).—This branch 
of the Orinoco, situated about 100 miles north-west of Boca Grande, 
and on the south side of Serpent’s mouth, is entered over a bar 
with 8 feet at high water, extending 5 miles from the land; the 
channel is eastward of Isla Redonda, which divides its entrance. 

Inside, the depth increases to 5 fathoms, and the navigation is easy 
as far as Punta Zebirgo, off which there is a long spit where the water 
is shallow and the channel narrow; this point is at the junction of 
Rio Pedernales, about 15 miles from the main river. Rio Macereo 
again deepens southward of this until nearing the junction with the 
main river, where it again shoals to 12 feet for about half a mile in 
the Mata Mata pass. The average width of Rio Macareo is about 
300 yards. | 

This (Macareo) entrance to Orinoco river is the best for steam 
vessels from Trinidad or western ports of less than 8 feet draught, 
being a shorter route than by Boca Grande; pilots can be obtained 
at Trinidad. 

The current out of Rio Macareo varies, having a rate of- about 
2 knots from December to April and 3 knots from May to November 
inclusive. 


Gannet shoal, with a depth of one fathom, mud, and 5 to 
6 fathoms close-to, is about 44 miles northward of the entrance to 
Rio Macareo. A patch of 4 fathoms lies 8 miles north-eastward 
from it, with deep water close to the northward of it. 

The 5-fathoms line of soundings is from 4 to 6 miles distant from 
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Charts 483a and 1480. Var. 3° 00! W. 

the mainland shore of Serpent’s mouth, whence it is stated to decrease 
gradually towards the low delta of Orinoco river, but it has not been 
surveyed, and should be given a wide berth. 


Rio Cuscuina, about 16 miles westward of Macareo river, is 
only suitable for canoes. 


Rio Pedernales (Lat. 1° 01’ .V., Long. 62° 13’ W.), about 
34 miles westward of Rio Macareo, has a depth of 8 feet on the 
bar at low water, and is used by small steam vessels when the weather 
is too rough for making Rio Macareo. In October, 1902, H.I.M.S8. 
Panther entered Rio Pedernales, obtaining a least depth of 16 feet 
at high water springs. About a mile above Foleto, the east 
entrance point, is the settlement of the Pedernales Asphalt Company, 
off which is good anchorage in about 5 fathoms water, fine grey sand. 


Rio Vagre discharges into the south part of the Gulf of Paria, 
and is the western mouth of Orinoco river; it has a delta about 
15 miles in breadth, with a principal entrance at either end; the 
eastern one, known as the Manamo mouth, enters the gulf between 
Punta Foleto and Isla Pesquero, in common with Rio Pedernales, 
and is navigable for small vessels. The western entrance is between 
Isla Venado and the mainland westward of it, abreast the Cano de 
Cipa. In the estuary of Rio Vagres between Isla Venado and Punta 
Foleto are Islas Cotoma and Pesquero, with Islas Vagre and Guanipa 
off the south-west shore; the space between them has not yet been 
surveyed. | | 
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CHAPTER III. 


TRINIDAD; GULF OF PARIA; AND TOBAGO. 


(Lat. 9° 50’ N. to Lat. 11° 25! N.) 
(Long. 60° 25' W. to Long. 63° 00' YW.) 


VaRIATION IN 1919.—Increasing about 10/ annually. 


TRINIDAD , ISLAND. 


Charts 483 a and b, Trinidad island. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—Aspect.—tTrinidad island and 
the mouths of Orinoco river were discovered by Columbus on 31st July, 
1498, on his third voyage, and the island received its name from hav- 
ing presented the appearance of three mountains when first sighted. 
These hills are now known as Trinity hills, and are situated within 
Galeota point, the south-east extreme of the island. The island was 
first colonised in 1588 by the Spaniards, but it was taken by the 
- British in 1797, and has become a valuable possession. 

This island is about 42 miles in length, north and south, by about 
28 miles in breadth; its shores are so straight that it possesses no 
indentation that forms a harbour for large vessels; there are, however, 
several anchorages on the west side, which, from the absence of hurri- 
canes and the regularity of the breezes, are always safe. 


The north side of the island is marked by a ridge of densely 
wooded mountains about 8 or 10 miles in breadth, varying from 1,500 
to 3,000 feet in height. The loftiest summits are Mount Tucutche, in 
the Cerro de las Cuevas, or Maracas ridge, 15 miles from the west 
extreme of the island, and the Cerro de Aripo, 21 miles from the 
north-east extreme of Trinidad island ; both are 3,100 feet in elevation. 
To the southward of this range the interior is generally low and flat, 
with a few isolated hills from 700 to 1,100 feet high. 


The south side of the island is also bordered by a range of 
mountains, but considerably inferior in height to those on the north 
side ; Trinity hills (of Columbus), 1,070 feet in height, near the south- 
east extreme are the highest. All the west coast of Trinidad island 
is low, excepting Naparima hill, 591 feet in height, close within the 
town of San Fernando; in clear weather it may be seen from a distance 
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Charts 483a and b, Trinidad island. 

of about 24 miles, and is a good mark when in the gulf of Paria. The 
summit of the Montserrat range, 950 feet in height, lies about 8 miles 
north-east of it. The main watercourses are of no use for navigation. 

Trinidad island (with which Tobago island is combined) has always 
been governed as a Crown Colony. The Governor is assisted by an 
Executive Council of seven members, and the Legislative Council over 
which he presides contains nineteen members in addition to himself. 

Products.—tThe fertility of the soil is not surpassed in the West 
Indies, and the plain on the western portion of the island is one of 
the finest sugar tracts in the world ; 62,654 tons were exported in the 
year 1917. Cocoa of the best quality is produced, 70,144,898 lbs, being 
produced in 1917, and cocoanuts are now very extensively cultivated, 
16,595,282 being exported in 1917, and 7,201,448 in the form of 
copra. The well-known Angostura bitters are for the most part manu- 
factured here. The export of asphalt from the La Brea pitch lake was 
139,399 tons in 1917. Coal has long been known to exist in various 
parts of the island ; recent analysis have given good results, and experi- 
ments are about to ba made to test the commercial value of the 
deposits. 

The oil fields of the colony have been largely prospected and 
developed. At the close of the year 1917 there were 11 companies 
engaged in the production of oil in Trinidad. ‘The total output of oil 
during 1917 was 56,080,914 gallons, the quantity exported being 
21,232,928 gallons, valued at £16,655. 

Revenue.—the revenue of the colony (Trinidad ean Tobago) for 
the year 1917 was £1,098,123, and the expenditure £1,097,695. 

Trade.—The principal exports are asphalt, cocoa, cocoanuts, 
sugar, rubber, and petroleum. The principal imports are coal, cocoa 
(raw), oats, rice, machinery, oil, soap, live stock, timber, butter, wines, 
spirits, flour, salted meats, hardware, and! textile fabrics. 

The total value of the exports from the colony in 1917 amounted to 
£5,308,996, that to the United Kingdom being £1,946,609. The value 
of the imports was £4,223,569, that from the United Kingdom being 
£850,504. 

Shipping.—tThe total number of vesseis entered, during 1918, at 
the various ports of entry of the colony was 1,925, with a tonnage of 
747,292 tons. The number of British steamers entered in that year 
was 240, with 258,859 tonnage. 

Population.—The estimated population of the two islands on 
the 31st December, 1918, was 381,309. The white population is chiefly 
composed of English, French, Spanish, and Portuguese. The large 
majority of the inhabitants are natives of the West Indies, of African 
descent, the balance being made up of East Indians, estimated at 
129, 300, and a small number of Chinese. 

: General charts 1480, 1801, 762. 
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Charts 4838a, 483b, Trinidad island. 

Climate.—Though the climate of Trinidad island is generally 
described as trying, it is never as oppressive as is that cf many tropical 
countries. The temperature in the shade never reaches 100°, and in 
private houses seldom touches 90°. See Meteorological table, page 427. 

For three months in the year, January to March, it constantly falls 
below 70° at night, even at Port of Spain, and the climate is then 
delightful. Ordinary fevers are prevalent at all times, but more so 
after the autumnal rains. The mean temperature of the island is 
79°3°; the means for February and May, the coldest and hottest 
months, are at the Botanic Gardens at St. Ann, 67°0° and 92°3°, 
respectively. The average annual rainfall for the 30 years ending 
1891 was 65°91 inches. There has been a continual diminution in the 
quantity of rain, the first decade showing 7°12 inches more than the 
second, and the second 9°56 inches more than the third. Some rain 
falls in every month in the year, but the bulk falls in July, August, 
and September. | 

Communication.—tThe Trinidad Government railway includes 
1224 miles of single line of the standard 4-foot 84-inch gauge; the 
railway to Siparia, 16 miles, was opened in 1913, and the extension 
to Rio Clara will shortly be open to the public. Port of Spain and San 
Fernando are connected by railway. Small Government steamers ply five 
times a week from San Fernando to Cedros and Icacos ; and six times a 
week from Port of Spain to Mono and Chacachacare. A steamer under 
contract with the Government makes alternate trips round the islands 
of Trinidad and Tobago, calling at Scarborough, Tobago, each trip. 
Trinidad is now the head-quarters of the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company in the West Indies. Steamship communication with Eng- 
land is frequent. There is also frequent communication with the 
West Indian islands, New Orleans, New York, Halifax, Amsterdam, 
Guiana; and Venezuela; a steamer runs to Mediterranean ports. 

There is telegraphic communication by submarine cable, between 
the capital (page 105) and British Guiana, all the West Indian islands, 
and (via Jamaica or Havana) with New York, Canada, and Europe. 


Wireless telegraphy.—The Trinidad wireless office, and 
masts, are situated nearly 300 yards northward of the Custom-house ; 
the station for Tobago is at present situated at North Post (page 96), 
and is open to the public from 8h. a.m. to 10h. p.m. ; call letters V.P.L. 


Regulations.—tThe following regulations as to use of wireless 
telegraphy within the territorial waters of the colony of Trinidad are 
in force: — 

All apparatus for wireless telegraphy on board a merchant ship in 
the territorial waters of the colony shall be worked in such a way as 
not to interfere with (a) naval signalling, or (6) the working of any 
wireless telegraph station lawfully established, installed, or worked in 
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Charts 483a, 4836, Trinidad island. 

the colony, or the territorial] waters thereof, and, in particular, the 
said apparatus shall be worked so as not to interrupt or interfere with 
the transmission of any messages between wireless telegraph stations 
etablished as aforesaid .on land and wireless telegraph stations estab- 
lished on ships at sea. 

No apparatus for wireless telegraphy on board a merchant ship shall 
be worked or used whilst such ship is in any of the harbours of the 
colony, except with the special or general permission in writing of 
the Director of Puklic Works of the colony. Such permission shall 
only be given-to any ship subject to the condition that it shall not 
exchange signals with another ship except on the private business of 
the owners. 

. If at any time, in the opinion of the Governor, an emergency has 
arisen in which it is expedient for the public service that H.M. Govern- 
ment shall have control over the transmission of messages by wireless 
telegraphy, the use of wireless telegraphy on board merchant ships, 


whilst in the territorial waters, shall be subject to such further rules 


as may be made by the Governor from time to time, and such rules 
may prohibit or regulate such use in all cases, or in such cases as may 
be deemed desirable. 

These regulations shall not apply to the use of wireless telegraphy 
for the purpose of making or answering signals of distress. 

Any person committing a breach of these regulations shall be guilty 
of an offence, and on conviction shall be liable to a penalty not exceed- 
ing £10. | 

Winds.—On the east coast of Trinidad island the trade wind 
blows from east-south-east to east-north-east, being mostly from the 
latter direction during the winter months. Under the west side, in the 
dry season from November to June, when fine settled weather prevails, 
the sea breeze sets in about 9 a.m., varying from east to east-north-east, 
inclining more to the northward in January and February, and con- 
tinues steady until 5 p.m., when it subsides into a calm or light air till 
the following morning. In the summer months, although hurricanes 
rarely reach thus far south, violent squalls rush down, veering from 


south-east, through south, to west, and in October they occur almost. 


daily with heavy rain. There is seldom, however, at this period any 
fall-of rain during the night, but a heavy shower without wind gene- 
rally comes down about half an hour before sunrise. 


Rollers, similar to those met with on the coast of Guiana, some- 
times occur on the north side of Trinidad island between the months 
of January and March. 

Approaching Trinidad island and Port of Spain.— 
General directions.—No directions are necessary for steam ves- 
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Charts 4838a, 4836, Trinidad island. 

vels approaching Port of Spain from northward of Trinidad island 
beyond passing the land at a prudent distance and keeping in the 
fairway when passing through any of the Bocas; either by day or by 
night. See views on chart 483a. For Tidal streams, see page 97. 

Sailing vessels in the dry season between November and June, when 
the trade wind is to the northward of east, should navigate the north 
side of Trinidad island, and enter the Gulf of Paria by Boca Grande, 
or with a commanding breeze from northward of east (not otherwise) 
may use Boca de Huevos or Umbrella channel. In the remaining 

portion of the year when light winds to the southward of east and 
heavy rains prevail, which increase the rate of the northerly cur- 
rent, it will be more advantageous for coasters acquainted with the 
channels to navigate south of the island and through Serpent’s 
Mouth, but it is not recommended for vessels unacquainted with its 
navigation. Sailing vessels should always leave fhe gulf by the Bocas. 

In either case, vessels from the eastward should lose no opportunity 
by night or day of determining their position, in order to ascertain 
the effects of the current; more especially in the rainy season, when 
its rate and direction, as the island is approached, are extremely 
variable, and the lead should not be neglected. 

At about 20 miles eastward of Galera point there is a depth of 
about 43 fathoms, grey sand and shells, and the depth decreases to 
25 to 30 fathoms, 8and and shells, or stiff dark clay, at 6 1niles from 
the coast. It is observable that the bottom all along the north coast 
of Trinidad island is of soft mud, and on the east side of the island it 
is generally composed of gravel, coarse sand, or mud. Delaware bank 
of 13 fathoms, situated 32 miles, 89° true, from Galera point light ; 
Emerald shoal, with a least depth of 6 fathoms 17} miles, 110° true, 
from the same light ; and Darien rock, off the east coast, are described 
on pages 113, 114. 

It will always be prudent for a sailing vessel to keep well to the 
southward of the intended landfall, for it will at all times be extremely 
difficult to work back to the south-east against wind and current. The 
northern and easternmost mountains of Trinidad island may be seen 
from a distance of 30 or 35 miles; but Galera point is only made out at 
about 9 miles. The north coast of the island is bold-to, and may be 
skirted at the distance of about 2 miles. On arriving off Macaripe cove, 
near the Bocas, should the wind fall light or draw to the southward, so 
that the current in the Bocas could not be stemmed, it will be better to 
bring up with the kedge in 20 or 30 fathoms, at about a mile from the 
land, and wait for the breeze and flood stream. If, on the other hand, 
this point should only be reached just before dark, and a fresh breeze 
prevail, especially in the season of rollers, it will be better to stand off 
and on all night under commanding sail to windward of Saut d’Eau 
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Charts 488a, 4836, Trinidad island. Var. 4° 30' W. 
island, and wait for the full strength of the breeze on the following: 
day, which generally sets in about noon. See Tidal streams on north 
coast, page 97. 

Sailing vessels should not sdbesiant to run through either of the Bocas 


after sunset, as the wind then generally falls light and becomes vari- 
able: 


_ 


Chart 483b, Trinidad island, eastern portion. 

NORTH COAST.—Galera point (Lat. 10° 50’ WN., 
Long. 60° 54' W.).—The north side of Trinidad island from Galera 
point, the north-eastern extreme of the island, to Entrada or Mono 
point, the north-west extreme, a distance of 46 miles, trends nearly west,. 
and is bounded by a rocky shore, upon which the surf breaks with such 
strength as to render landing impossible, except at a very few places 
and under favourable circumstances. The.land near Galera point is 
not more than 50 feet high, but at about 3 miles to the westward it 
begins to rise into the great chain of mountains waieh extends along 
this side of the island. 


LIGHT.—From a concrete tower, 75 feet high, coloured white, 
erected on Galera point, is exhibited at an elevation of 114 feet above 
high water, a light. 


Rock.—At about half a mile eastward of the point there is a rock, 
awash at low water, upon which the sea always breaks; in passing 
eastward of the rock, give it a berth of at least one mile, as the current 
sets strongly towards it. 


Toco bay.—The coast from Galera point trends westward for 
14 miles to Reefs point and is skirted by a reef which extends one 
third of a mile. To the westward of Reefs point and between it and 
Sans Souci point is Toco bay, about 4 miles wide, in which there is 
anchorage in its eastern part in about 9 fathoms, at half a mile off 
shore, with Reefs point about 86° true; it is by no means to be recom. 
mended, as a heavy swell rolls in. Close off Toco point, 14 miles west. 
ward of Reefs point, there are some rocks above water. 


~ Coast.—From Toco bay the coast, which generally rises steeply 
from the sea, trends westward 2} miles to the east entrance point of 
Grande Riviére bay, off which there is an islet. 


Grande Riviére bay, about 8 miles westward of Galera point, 
affords temporary anchorage in 9 fathoms, with the eastern entrance 
point bearing 86° true, and the east extreme of the sandy beach at the 
entrance of the river 166° true. Coasters find secure anchorage nearer 
in on the east side; there is generally a heavy surf on the beach. 

Grande Riviére, at the head of the bay, can only be entered by 
boats. Westward of this river or stream a sandy beach exténds about. 
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Chart 483b, Trinidad, eastern portion. Var, 4° 26! W. 

half a mile, and off its west extreme are two rocky islets, the outermost 
lying about a third of a mile from the shore. From thence westward 
to Grand Matelot point, a distance of 5 miles, the coast is rocky and 
high, with a few sandy beaches. 


Tides.—See page 97. 


Les Fréres rocks (Lat. 10° 49! N., Long. 61° 05' W.), situated 
14 -miles westward of Grande Riviere bay, extend off about one 
quarter of a mile; southward of them is the entrance of Sharks river, 
- only available for boats. 


Grand Matelot bank, with depths of 9 to 10 fathoms, and 
from 11 to 12 fathoms around, extends 3-miles northward of Grand 
Matelot point; anchorage may be taken on it, but the confused sea 
renders it uncomfortable. 


Coast.—Madamas river is a small stream situated 34 miles west- 
ward of Grand Matelot point. Distant nearly 14 miles westward of 
Madamas river is Trou Bouillé Ris point, and nearly 2 miles farther 
westward is Paria point, islet, and rivulet, the shore between being 
chiefly rocky cliffs, with two islets lying near it. 
~ Rock.—Northward one-third of a mile from the eastern point of 
Blanchisseuse bay, situated 3 miles westward of Paria point, is a rock 
which dries at low water; it is the most outlying danger on this part 
of the coast. 


Yarra river, a small stream available for boats, enters the sea 
24 miles westward of Blanchisseuse bay. Eastward of Yarra river 
the shore is partly composed of cliffs, but to the westward it is sandy 
for about three-quarters of a mile. 


Chupara point, 450 feet in height, and 1} miles north-westward 
of Yarra river, is steep and cliffy, and forms the most prominent head- 
land on the north coast. From its eastern part Chupara rocks, above 
water, extend 4 cables north-eastward, and from its western extreme 
a reef extends westward 3 cables, and generally breaks. 


' Anchorage may be obtained anywhere between Grand Matelot 
point and Chupara point in 10 to 12 fathoms, mud; there is also 
anchorage in Chupara bay westward of Chupara poiue and sueere’ 
by that point, but it is not recommended. 


Chart 483a, Trinidad, western portion. 
Las Cuevas bay, westward of Chupara bay, affords anchorage 


with Abercrombie, its eastern point, bearing 65° true, distant 3 cables, 
but it is exposed to the prevailing northerly swell. 


-Maracas bay, 2 miles westward of Las Cuevas bay is one aie 
wide and about the same length, with 16 fathoms, mud, at ite 
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Chart 483a, Trinidad, western portion. Var. 3° 45' W. 

entrance, gradually decreasing to 9 and 5 fathoms towards its 
head. Although open to the north, it affords better shelter in ite 
south-east corner than any other anchorage on this coast, but being 
under high land the winds experienced are very variable. 


Supplies.—Water, wood, and fish can be obtained in this bay. 


La Vache bay (/at. 10° 45' N., Long. G1° 29’ W.), lies 24 miles 
westward of Maracas bay, with Balata bay between. Neither afford 
safe anchorage. Off the east entrance point of La Vache bay is an 
islet of the same name, 180 feet in height. 


Mal d@’Estomac bay, situated immediately west of La Vache 
bay, is unfit for anchorage. 


Chute d’Eau cove, about 2 miles westward of La Vache bay, 
takes its name from a remarkable cascade, which falls over the rocks 
from a considerable height. Neither this nor La Vache bay affords safe 
anchorage, on account of the heavy swell which rolls into them and- 
the uncertain winds from the high lands. On the sandy shore of 
Chute d’Eau cove, there are a few fishermen’s huts, and Mount Mal 
d’Estomac rises abruptly from the shore to the height of 2,230 feet. 
Lying a third of a mile north of the point dividing Mal d’Estomac 
bay and Chute d’Eau cove is Saut d’Eau islet, wooded, 370 feet high, 
and steep-to, with a channel between it and the coast. 


North post signal station.—At about 3 miles westward of 
Saut d’Eau there is a signal staff on a hill 740 feet high, known as 
North post, which communicates with Port of Spain by telephone. 

At about 3 miles farther to the westward 13 Corozal point ; the whole 
coast is bold and rocky, without any shelter whatever. 

From Corozal point the shore trends south-westward 41 miles to 
Entrada point, the north-western extremity of Trinidad. 


Macaripe cove, situated one mile south-west of Corozal point, 
affords slight shelter for coasters in 3 to 7 fathoms water. At about 
30 yards northward of the north-east point is a sunken rock. In 
the south-west part of the cove are two sunken rocks at about 
30 yards from the shore, and on which the sea breaks when there is any 
swell. 

At change of tidal stream a bore rushes round the cove swinging the 
ship violently round her anchors. During a night that H.M.S. Druid 
was anchored there, the vessel was turned no less than four times, 
twice in half an hour. Altogether Macaripe cove is a most unsafe 
anchorage. 

In fine weather, anchorage in 24 fathoms may be had 23 miles west- 
ward of Macaripe cove. 
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Chart {83a, Trinidad, western portion. Var. 3° 45' W. | 
Submarine cables.—The shore ends of two telegraph cables 
are laid in Macaripe cove. 


~ Water.—At all the anchorages on the north coast. water may be 
obtained, but only under very favourable circumstances, on account 
of the heavy surf which makes landing difficult, more particularly in 
the months of January and February when rollers prevail. | 


Tides and tidal streams.—North coast.—lIt is high 
water, full and change, at Grande Riviére at [Vh. 30m. ; springs rise 
about 4 feet. To the eastward of Grande Riviere the tidal stream is 
overcome by the current running to the westward between Trinidad 
and Tobago islands. Between Grande Riviére and Chupara point the 
last two hours of the ebb stream, and sometimes the whole of it, sets 
eastward along the shore. Westward of Chupara point the ebb stream 
runs always to the eastward, increasing in strength, and diverging to 
the north-east and north as Mono point is approached. 

Off Bocas de Dragos the ebb runs north and north-west with 
a rate of 2 to 3 knots, according to the season, the strength of the 
current, and the height of the water in the Orinoco; in the months 
between July and October its influence is felt at 15 or 20 miles from 
the land. The flood stream sets to the westward, decreasing its rate as 
it approaches Entrada point, and increasing as it recedes from the 
coast. 


Plan of Bocas de Dragos on chart 483a. 

BOCAS de DRAGOS or DRAGON’S MOUTH. — 
General remarks.—Entrada point, the north-west extreme 
of Trinidad, is 10} miles eastward of Punta Pefias, the easternmost 
extreme of Paria province (Venezuela). The space between is divided 
by three islands (extending half-way across from Entrada point) into 
four navigable channels leading into the Gulf of Paria, named by 
Columbus Bocas de Dragos, from the opposition he met with from the 

currents and baffling winds in getting through them. 
All the passages are available for steam vessels. 

Sailing vessels should use Boca Grande; but under the favour- 
able circumstances mentioned on page 101, they may use Boca de 
Huevos also. 


Tides.—Tidal streams.—lIt is high water, full and change, in 
Boca Grande at IITh. 30m., and in Boca Mono about 20 minutes later ; 
springs rise 4 feet, neaps 24 feet, and this is the average range in all 
the bocas, and along the west side of Trinidad island. The highest 
tides are in October, the lowest in April and May. 


Boca Grande. —During the summer months, from July ta 
October (the wet season), the flood stream runs southward through 
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Plan of Bocas de Dragos oan chart 483a. Var. 8° 45' W. | 
Boca Grande during springs, for about 4 hours, but its rate seldom 
exceeds half a knot, as the rate of the northerly current during these 
months being increased by the vast quantity of water discharged from 
Orinoco river, swollen by the rains in the interior, is at its maximum; 
the ebb stream, accelerated by the northerly current, runs 8 hours at 
the rate of 2 to 3 knots. . 

In the dry season, from about November to June, the tidal streams 
have more effect, as the current is much reduced, but they are always 
liable to interruption by local causes, and the state of the rivers which 
flow into the Gulf of Paria. 


Boca de Navios.—tThe rate of the flood stream seldom exceeds a 
knot; the ebb stream and northerly current combined attain a rate 
of 24 to 34 knots. In this channel and in Boca de Huevos the flood 
stream is sensibly felt under the east sides of the islands. 


Boca de Huevos.—tThe flood stream seldom overpowers the 
northerly current, and the ebb stream combined with the current 
attains a rate of 3 to 4 knots, and even 5 knots in the rainy season. 


Boca Mono.—During the flood tide there is no flood stream 
whatever; the ebb stream combines with the northerly current and 
attains a rate of 2 to 3 knots. 


Southward of Bocas de Dragos the flood stream sets east- 
ward along the Trinidad island shore, running strongly through 
Chaguaramas bay, and among Diego and Five islands to Port of Spain, 
when it turns southward and runs parallel to the coast. At Onagua- 
ramas the flood stream forces its way in very suddenly at about two- 
thirds ebb by thea shore, checking the ebb stream, and, after a short. 
time, subsiding into a steady rate. From a commanding position the 
contending streams may be seen producing a strong ripple extending 
in long curved lines for several miles northward of the Bocas, gradu- 
ally approaching them as the flood stream makes. In the Bocas the 
ripple frequently becomes a violent race, and dangerous to small boats. 

The ebb stream between Port of Spain and the Boos is stronger 
than the flood stream, being increased by the northerly current. In 
the offing southward of Gaspar Grande island, both streams run 
regularly 6 hours each way, and the rise and fall follows the general 
law. ; 

The water in the gulf of Paria, and for several miles outside the 
Bocas, has a dirty hue; in the month of October it has a reddish tinge. 


BOCA GRANDE.—tThis channel, 54 miles wide, is as the 
name implies, the widest of the channels leading into the gulf of Paria, 
and by far the safest for sailing vessels, particularly in the summer 
months, when the tidal streams are strongest, and the winds light and 


variable. 
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Plan. of Bocas de Dragos on. chart 483a. Var. 3° 45’ W. 

Rock.—Off Punta Pefias, the west entrance point of Boca Grande, 
there is a small rock awash, at a quarter of a mile from the shore, but 
as it breaks may be easily avoided. 


Goose or Pato island, which belongs to Great Britain, is one 
mile in length, east and west, a third of a mile in breadth, and 350 
feet high. It lies 54 miles southward from Pefias point, and 2} miles 
south-east of Bahia Cariaquito (page 127), being steep-to on all sides. 


Diamond rock (Lat. 10° 40' N., Long. 61° 46' W.), on the east 
side of Boca Grande, is about half a cable in extent, and composed of 
large blocks of coral, over which there is a depth of 14 fathoms. The 
rock is steep-to, and between it and South-west rock at the south- 
west extreme of Chacachacare island, distant about 3 cables, there is 
a depth of 12 fathoms; this channel is about 14 cables wide, but by no 
means safe on account of the strong tidal eddies and baffling winds. 


Bell-buoy.—A red bell-buoy is moored in 9 fathoms water, about 
50 yards westward of Diamond rock: 


Clearing marks.—Cabres islet open of Cabres point, bearing 
42° true, leads north-westward of Diamond rock; and Romain point 
well open southward of South-west rock, bearing 83° true, leads south- 
ward of that danger. 


Chacachacare island and harbour.—(ZLat. 10° 41' W., 
Long. 61° 44! W.).—This island, the westernmost in Bocas de 
Dragos, is irregularly shaped, and like Huevos island, the northern 
part is nearly separated from the southern, being only connected by 
a low neck of sand. The two parts form a large bight on the eastern 
side named Chacachacare harbour, open to the south-eastward ; it is 
about one mile deep by half a mile wide, entirely free from danger, 
and affording good anchorage for large vessels in 15 to 20 fathoms. 

When approaching this anchorage keep towards Romain point, the 
south-eastern extremity of the island, until within the line of the 
entrance points, as the current sets strong to the north-eastward across 
the entrance. 

About 400 inhabitants are scattered on the shores around the bays. 
There are no springs on the island, but rain-water is caught in tanks. 

The north-east side of Chacachacare island, between Gimé and La 
Lue points, rises abruptly from the sea to the height of 600 to 
830 feet, and at the latter point is composed of remarkable red cliffs. 
From La Lue point the coast trends westward for half a mile to 
Cabres point, and about midway at one cable from the shore, is Cabres 
islet, 135 feet high and steep-to on the north side. 

Near the middle of the west side, abreast the narrow neck of sand 
that connects the two portions of the island, is La Tinta bay, skirted 

General charts {83a, 1480, 1801, 762. 
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Plan of Bocas de Drayos on chart 483a. Var. 8° 43! W. 
by rocks to the distance of one cable, and with a patch of 2} fathoms 
in its northern part. 

The south-west extreme of the island is terminated by a bold per- 
pendicular cliff 430 feet high, facing the west, and gradually sloping 
southward to the sea. Close to it are two rocky islets lying about 
one cable distant north and south of each other; the northernmost is 
known as La Fragua, and at one cable to the westward of it there is a 
rock with 2} fathoms water; the southernmost is South-west rock. 

The south side of the island is clear of danger, but affords no safe 
anchorage for sailing vessels. 


LIGHT.—Chacachacare island.—From a white concrete 
tower, 50 feet high, on the summit of the northern point of the island, 
a light is exhibited at an elevation of 865 feet above high water. 
Chart 483a, Trinidad island and Gulf of Paria. ° 

Directions.—Boca Grande and Port of Spain.—No 
directions are required for steam vessels using Boca Grande, except 
to keep half a mile or more off-shore. (See Directions for approach- 
ing Trinidad island, page 92, and and also view on chart 483a.) 

Sailing vessels entering the gulf of Paria by Boca Grande should 
keep towards Chacachacare island, taking care, however, not to come 
within the influence of the baffling winds under the high land, which 
will probably be felt within the distance of half a mile. If a vessel 
has to work in, the Paria shore should be given a wide berth, as the 
northerly current sets strongly towards it and there is no safe 
anchorage. 

The only danger is Diamond rock, which will be avoided by observ 
ing the above clearing marks, whence a course may be shaped eastward 
for Port of Spain. 

The navigation from all the Bocas to Port of Spain is so simple that 
it is only necessary to take advantage of the winds in working up, and 
to observe that the further a vessel is to the southward of the Bocas 
the less will be the current experienced. This should be borne in 
mind in sailing vessels with light winds, otherwise they may be drawn 
into the mouths of the small Bocas, by the prevailing northerly 
current. Should it be found necessary to stand far southward, the 
soundings will be found not quite regular, there being some small 
banks with 7 to 9 fathoms’ with 12 to 15 around, at about 12 miles 
from Chacachacare. . A depth of 5 fathoms will be found at about 
2 miles off the eastern shore of the gulf, whence it decreases gradually 
towards it. Anchorage may be taken anywhere. 

When abreast-Gaspar Grande island the spires of the two avincioal 
churches in the city of Port. of Spain will be in sight, and serve for 
guides in working up. ‘A chapel with a square white tower on the 
ridge northward ‘of St. David’s tewer is conspicuous. 
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Chart 488a, Trinidad island and Gulf of Paria. Var. 3° 45' W 

Vessels from Port of Spain running out through Boca Grands with 
light winds, must be careful to give Chacachacare island a berth of 
about 14 miles until Cabres islet is open westward of Cabres point, 


bearing 42° true, which leads westward of Diamond rock, when a fair- . 


way course may be shaped, ai care, however, to keep well clear of 
the Paria shore. 


Plan of Bocas de Dragos on chart 488a. 

BOCA DE NAVIOS, between Huevos and Chacachacare 
islands, is about two-thirds of a mile wide at the south-east end, and 
free from danger, being in some places 100 fathoms deep ; but as the 
wind will seldom allow a sailing vessel to lay up so high as south-east, 
the course through it, 19 not, for such vessels, a safe entrance to the 
gulf. It may, however, be freely navigated from the southward with 
a steady commanding breeze, and under the circumstances it is far 
safer than Boca de Huevos; but if the wind be light and variable it 
will be more prudent to run through Boca Grande, for there is no safe 
anchorage, and the current sets towards Chacachacare island. 


Huevos or Egg island (Lat. 10° 42' N., Long. 61° 43’ W.), 
the centre and smallest island of the group in Bocas de Dragos, is un- 
inhabited, excepting for one residence on the south side, and lies 
about three-quarters of a mile westward of Mono island. 
It is of a semicircular form, convex to the north-east, about 
14 miles in length, but very narrow; near the middle it is almost 
divided into two parts, being only connected by a small neck of sand, 
nained Haulover, which covers at high water. The north-east extreme, 
the most elevated part, is 680 feet high, and close off it there is an 
islet 90 feet high, steep-to, known as the Quitasol or Umbrella rock. 
Although a bay is formed on the west side of Huevos island free from 
rocks, the water is deep and it does not afford safe anchorage. 


BOCA DE HUEVOS, more generally known as Umbrella 


channel, is about three-quarters of a mile wide, and, trending north-east 
and south-west, is usually taken by sailing vessels entering the Gulf of 
Paria, and something will be gained to windward as well as the saving 
of distance. It requires, however, a commanding breeze from the 
northward of east, sufficient to give a speed of 5 or 6 knots, to enable 
a sailmg vessel to stem the current, more eepenaly during the ebb 
stream, which increases the current. 

When entering from the north-east in a sailing vessel, Huevos 
island should be kept aboard, to avoid the eddies, baffling winds, and 
calms under Mono island, where a sailing vessel is liable to become 
unmanageable, and the current either sweep her out again or drift 
her on to the rocks, for the water is too deep for anchoring. With 
the wind to the southward of east, or light, it should not be attempted, 
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Plan of Bocas de Dragos on chart 483a. Var. 3° 30’! W. 
and in case of doubt it is advisable for a sailing vessel, more espe- 
cially if square rigged, to use Boca Grande (pages 98-100). 

A bank with a depth of 12 fathoms, about 2 or 3 cables in extent, 
lies 44 cables southward of the south-west extreme of Huevos island. 


Mono or Monkey island, the easternmost island in Bocas de 
Dragos, is 1,000 feet in elevation, about 2 miles in length, north-east 
and south-west, by 14 miles in breadth. It has a ridge along ite 
western side which sends off singularly sharp spurs to the various 
points on the south-east side, and on the north-west side terminates in 
bold cliffs from 700 to 800 feet in height. The inhabitants on it have 
to depend upon rain for a supply of water. 

Anchorage for small craft will be found in Dehert bay, on the 
south-east side of the island. From the eastern entrance point of 
Pierre or Coxall bay, in the eastern approach to Dehert bay, a ledge 
with 8 feet water extends southward about one cable, which will be 
passed eastward of, by keeping Puercos rocks bearing 354° true, open 
east of Mono island. 


BOCA MONO.—This channel lies between Mono and Trinidad 
islands, and is from 2 to 4 cables wide, with a depth of 25 to 
45 fathoms, muddy bottom ; the eddies off the points are so strong and 
irregular, and the wind so baffling under the high land of Trinidad 
island—although a fine steady breeze may be blowing outside—that it 
is by no means adapted for a sailing vessel. Steam vessels have only 
to keep in mid-channel. 


Rocks.—Distant one cable from the north-east extreme of Mono 
island there is a cluster of rocks known as Puercos rocks, the largest 
of which is 70 feet high, with shallow water between them and the 
island. Shallow water extends a short distance off the dry rocks form- 
ing the north point of Scotland bay; a small rock, which dries 
3 feet at low water, lies close off Taitron point, the east entrance point 
of Boca Mono from the south, and there is a small ledge close off the 
opposite point on Mono island, but they can scarcely be termed 
dangers. _ ° 


Scotland bay.—From Entrada point, the north-east entrance 
point to Boca Mono and the north-western extreme of Trinidad . 
island, the coast trends southward for three-quarters of a mile to the 
entrance of Scotland bay, formerly known as Carenage de Mono, 
about half a mile wide at the outer part, by the same distance in 
length. At the entrance there is a depth of 17 fathoms, which de- 
creases to 6 and 5 fathoms at the inner part, where a vessel of mode- 
rate draught might be secured to the shore in safety. Off the sandy 
beach on the east side there is a bank which shoals suddenly ; there- 
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Plan of Bocas de Dragos on chart 483a. Var. 5° 30’ W. 
fore, in beating up, the northern shore, which is fairly steep-to, must 
be kept aboard. 

Scotland bay affords useful anchorage for steam vessels in cases of 
necessity, in about 11 fathoms, mud and sand. . | 


Taitron bay (Lat. 10° 41’ N., Long. 61° 40’ W.) is situated about 
three-quarters of a mile southward of Scotland bay, with 15 fathoms 
at its entrance, decreasing to 8 fathoms within a cable of the beach. 
At about half a cable from Taitron point is a small rock which dries 
3 feet. The land at the back of these bays rises to the height of 
1,500 feet. 


Gaspar Grande island, distant one mile southward from 
Taitron point is about 1} miles in length, east and west, half a mile in 
breadth, and 360 feet high. 


Scorpion ledge, with 10 feet water, extends 1} cables from the 
south-east extreme of Gaspar Grande island. 


WEST COAST OF TRINIDAD ISLAND.—Gaspa- 
rillo island lies northward of Gaspar Grande island, and 1} cables 
off San José point ; it is 120 feet high, and has a small dry rock off its 
north side, leaving a narrow channel between the rock and San José 
point with 54 fathoms water. 


Chaguaramas bay.—From Taitron point the coast trends 
eastward nearly one mile to San José point, the west point of Chagua- 
ramas bay; this bay, being about one mile across, and sheltered by 
Gaspar Grande island, affords excellent anchorage in every part. The 
only obstruction is a flat sandbank with less than 6 feet water, steep- 
to, extending about 3 cables from the north side of the bight between 
San José point and the narrow neck of land which separates the bay 
from the Carenage on the east side of the peninsula. This will be 
avoided by keeping Taitron point open of San José point, bearing 
287° true. The channel between San Carlos, the east point of the bay, 
and Gaspar Grande island, is half a mile wide, and the only danger is 
Scorpion ledge, before mentioned. 


Buoys.—Northward 2} cables from San Carlos point ig9 an un- 
named point, from which foul ground extends north-westward a cable. 
The outer edge of this foul ground is marked by two buoys. 

Two small buoys are placed in 18 feet, indicating the east edge of a 
bank westward of the entrance of the floating dock. 

A warping buoy is moored about a cable southward of the dock. 

A canal for boats, named Hart’s cut, has been cut across the penin- 
sula, between Chaguaramas and Carénage bays, available at half flood. 
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Water, in smal] quantities, may be obtained in Chaguaramas bay, 
and the most convenient anchorage for this purpose will be found in 
13 fathoms northward of the east extreme of Gaspar Grande island, 
with Taitron point a little open south of San José point. 


Directions.—Steam vessels may enter Chaguaramas bay from 
the northward by Boca Mono,.and the channel between Gasparillo 
and Gaspar Grande islands; and all that is necessary is to keep in 
mid-channel. 

Sailing vessels should enter by the eastern channel, between Gaspar 
Grande island and the Chaguaramas peninsula, and the only precau- 
tion necessary is not to bring Reyna point, the north-east extreme of 
Gaspar Grande island, to bear northward of 357° true, to avoid Scor- 
pion ledge. It will be better to enter this channel on the flood stream 
with a good breeze, which will not only place a vessel more under 
command, but lessen the risk of drifting upon Gaspar Grande island, 
should it fall light under the peninsula of Chaguaramas, which is 
480 feet high. As the wind is generally from the eastward, it will be 
better to leave the bay by the western channel. 


Escondida cove, a short distance to the northward of San 
Carlos point, affords anchorage for small coasters. 

Chart 488a, Trinidad island and Gulf of Paria. 

Carenage bay.—On the north-east side of Chaguaramas penin- 
sula and 64 miles westward of Port of Spain there is an inlet with 
depths of 34 to 4 fathoms; at its head is a cove with about 10 feet water 
where vessels of light draught can effect repairs with their own 
resources. For coal hulks, see page 107. 


Tides. —Tidal streams.—It is high water, full and heme at 
Carenage bay at IVh. 08m. ; springs rise about 33 feet. The flood stream 
outside, runs at the maximum rate of about 2 knots to the eastward 
for 8 hours, commencing at about two-thirds ebb by the shore; this 
long-continued flood stream will be found advantageous to small sailing 
vessels working up to Port of Spain. 


Diego islands consist of two small islands, each about a quarter 
of a mile in extent and 200 feet high ; they are separated by a channel 
a quarter of a mile wide, having near the middle a shoal with 11 feet 
water, and 5 fathoms between it and the eastern island. These islands 
are steep-to, and lie about a third of a mile from Chaguaramas penin- 
sula; in the passage between there are depths of 15 to 20 fathoms. 
The convict establishment of the colony is on the eastern island. 

Chart 2097, Port of Spain. | 
Five islands, or Cotorras, situated a little more than a mile 


_ eastward of Diego islands, occupy a space a little less than half a mile 


in length by a quarter of a mile in breadth; the largest and north- 
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Chart 2097, Port of Spain. Var. 3° 40' W. 
easternmost is 115 feet high, the southernmost is named Nelson island. 
They are steep-to within one cable, and the channel between the two 
groups is free from danger; but as the tidal streams are strong in 
this vicinity, it is better to pass outside both groups. 
Cocorite.—From Carénage bay the coast takes an easterly direc- 
tion for 6 miles to the city of Port of Spain. On the shore between 
is situated the village of Cocorite, where there is a small stone pier 
conveniently situated for landing military stores for St. James’s 
barracks. The pier is accessible only at high water. The leper hospital 
is close to the pier. 


PORT OF SPAIN.—tThe city of Port of Spain, the seat of 
government and capital of Trinidad island, is low lying, being situ- 
ated on the shore at the south extreme of a low flat plain at the base 
of Ste. Anne mountains, which rise to the height of 2,140 feet at 3 miles 
north-eastward of the city; at half a mile to the eastward it is over- 
looked by the Lavantille hills, or Abercrombie heights, a fork from 
the northern mountains; and on the summit ofa small hill, 410 feet 
above the sea, are the ruins of St. David’s tower. 

The city is regularly built with wide streets, and it has some fine 
buildings, amongst which are the Red House or Government Building, 
the Anglican and Roman Catholic cathedrals, and numerous churches. 
It possesses a good electric car service, electric light, telephones and 
clubs, the resources of a civilised town. The valley is drained on the 
east side of the city by Ste. Anne river, and on the west by Maraval 
river, but they are mere mountain streams. 

One of the two principal hospitals in the island is at Port of Spain ; 
the other is at San Fernando. For Railways, see page 91. 

Wharves.—St. Vincent jetty, 130 yards in length, extends 
south-westward from St. Vincent wharf westward of the Custom house ; 
an area about 250 yards square has been dredged to a depth of 15 feet 
north-westward of this jetty, and a channel of the same depth, 
marked by buoys, leads to it. Vessels of above 14 feet draught have 
to complete their loading in the anchorage. 

There are wharves for small craft on the south side of the city, 
eastward and north-westward of St. Vincent jetty. There is a crane 
with a lifting power of 10 tons, two of 5 tons, and three of 3 tons on the 
above wharves. A short broad wharf, used for the storage of petro- 
leum, is situated 200 yards eastward of the old jetty. There is an 
ample supply of lighters with capacities from 15 to 250 tons. 

LIGHTS.—Port of Spain.—A light is exhibited from a white 
hexagonal tower 69 feet high, erected on the inner end of the old 
jetty, at a height of 64 feet above high water. 

The light is visible between the bearings of 36° and 137° true 
through east. . | 
General charts 483a, 1480, 1801, 762. 
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Chart 2097, Port of Spain. Var. 8° 40’ W. 

Leading lights.—St. Vincent jetty.—The front light is 
exhibited from an iron column, 21 feet high, erected on the outer end 
of St. Vincent jetty. The light is elevated 24 feet above high water. 


Rear.—tThis light is exhibited from a pole, 52 feet high, bearing 
49° true, distant 217 yards from the front light. The light is elevated 
53 feet above high water. 

These two lights in line lead through the centre of the dredged 
channel to and from St. Vincent jetty. 


Dolphin lights.—Two lights are shown from a dolphin erected 
in a depth of 13 feet, situated 305° true, distant 6 cables, from St. 
Vincent jetty light. This dolphin is connected to an oil tank on the 
shore, nearly 600 vards north-east of it, by a-pipe. 


Buoys. — A red buoy marks the edge of the 3 fathoms contour 
line westward of Caroni river and bearing 205° true, distant 1} miles 
from St. Vincent jetty light. Two red buoys mark the entrance of 
the dredged channel to the jetty, and two others a quarter of a mile 
north-east of them, one on each side. 

A red cylindrical buoy is moored 640 yards, 253° true, from St. Vin- 
cent jetty light. | 

Dolphin.—From the shore 300 yards east of Mucurapo point an 
oil pipe extends the same distance southward to a dolphin, the depth 
alongside which at high water is 114 feet. 

The ground eastward of this pipe was being reclaimed in 1919. 

Directions.—See pages 100, 101. 

Anchorage can be taken up anywhere off the city; the bottom 
is of soft mud on top and hard below. The increase of depth from the 
shore is very gradual, and the 3-fathoms line of soundings is about one 
mile off the town. 

A good line of approach to the anchorage is with Port of Spain 
lighthouse on the old jetty, bearing 59° true, in line with the church 
(with square white tower) on the hill. 

By anchoring with the lighthouse bearing not northward of 65° true 
a vessel will be away from the foul water discharged from the Caroni 
swamp. The following objects are useful in selecting a berth:—a 
red chimney at the pumping station near Mucurapo point, a conspicu- 
ous church tower (the leading mark mentioned above) a quarter of 
a mile north-east of the ruins of St. David’s tower. 


Quarantine ground.—tThe quarantine ground extends about 
14 miley south-eastward of Five islands. 

Every vessel in quarantine shall have the quarantine flag (yellow) 
flying at her foretruck by day, and the quarantine light (a white 
light visible at least one mile), in the same position, by night. 
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Chart 2097, Port of Spain. Var. 2 40' W. 

Tides.—Tidal streams.—It is high water, full and change, at 
Port of Spain at IVh. 08m.; springs rise 33 feet, neaps rise 3 feet. 
In the summer months the higher tide is during the night, and in the 
winter months during the day. The flood stream sweeps round the 
bay to the south-east at the rate of about half a knot, and the ebb 
stream with the same rate to the north-west. | 

Population.—On December 31st, 1916, the a was 
estimated to be 64,863. 

Supplies.—Provisions are plentiful. Water is abundant, and can 
be obtained from pipes on both sides of St. Vincent jetty, or at the main 
lighthouse jetty, or it may be brought alongside in tank boats ; it should 
be boiled before drinking. 

Shipping.—In 1918, 390 steam vessels aggregating 707,822 tous, 
and 1,535 sailing vessels passed through the Port of Spain. 

Storm signals are shown here. ‘The cignal consists of a red flag 
with a black square in the centre, hoisted at the Harbour master’s 
office flagstaff. It is displayed on receipt of information from the 
local representative of the United States Weather Bureau that he 
has been notified of indications of a storm, in the vicinity of Trinidad. 
There is no night signal. 

Meteorological table.—Sce page 427. 

Coal can always be procured, about 13,000 tons being usually bese 
in stock. From 1,000 to 1,200 can be loaded by lighters and hulks in 
24 hours, uninterrupted by bad weather. Vessels of less than 24 feet 
draught can coal alongside the hulks at present (1919) moored in 
Carénage bay. 

Oil fuel.—Sce Pierre point, page 108. 

Repairs.—Docks.—The floating dock, together with the 
attached workshop, in Chaguaramas bay, have been acquired by the 
Government, and are managed by the Director of Public Works, 
assisted by a committee. Sve also Appendix I., page 422. 

Pilots.—Pilotage into the harbour of Port of Spain is not com- 
pulsory, and is quite unnecessary for steam vessels. 


Port offices.—The Custom house is situated on Queen’s wharf, 
close eastward of St. Vincent jetty, and the Harbour master’s office 
stands close northward of Old jetty light. The observatory of the 
United States Weather Bureau is at the Harbour master’s office. 

Signal station (Lat. 10° 41' N., Long. 61° 33' W.).—About 
3 miles north-west of the city is situated Fort George, with a signal post 
1,120 feet above the sea, which communicates with the signal station 
situated close north of the Custom house and North Post station ; the 
latter is on the north side of the island and mentioned on page 96. 
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Chart 483a, Trinidad island and Gulf of Paria. Var. 3° 40' W. 
COAST.—From Port of Spain the coast, low and swampy, trends 
southward for about 14 miles to Cangrejos point, fronted by a mud- 
flat with depths of less than 3 fathoms at a distance of 14 to 2 miles. 
Caroni, Blue, Chagouane, and Couva rivers formerly discharged 
their waters through this district, but they can only be entered by 
boats and smal] launches at about high water. 


Bank.—A bank with depths of 7 to 10 fathoms, with its apex on 
the parallel of Barrancones point, extends about 16 miles to the west- 
ward of this coast, with a patch of 7 fathoms near its western extreme. 
There are also isolated patches of 7 to 10 fathoms for many miles 
westward of it. This bank affords convenient anchorage. 

Barrancones point (Lat. 10° 31’ N., Long. 61° 29' W.) is a 
low point situated 8 miles southward of Port of Spain ; between it and 
Cangrejos tree, 6 miles beyond, are several sugar estates. A few small 
cliffs show through the mangrove trees, and a long building, Felicity 
hall, is seen at about 2 miles north of Cangrejos tree. The depth of 
3 fathoms is nearly 2 miles off shore in this vicinity. 

Cangrejos point may possibly be recognised by Cauerdios 
tree (a large banian tree), three-quarters of a mile north-eastward of 
it. There is a red chimney 130 feet high, about 1} miles south-east of 
Cangrejos point and a little back of Savaneta point; this anuey 19 
probably a conspicuous object from seaward. 

Mud flat.—The coast between Cangrejos point and Cascaal point, 
about 14 miles northward of it, has grown out considerably, the low 
water line being 14 miles seaward of Cangrejos tree. The Couva 
stream formerly discharged here. A flat with depths of less than 
3 fathoms extends 24 miles westward of Cangrejos point. 

Buoys.—aA red conical buoy, in 5} fathtoms, lies near the western 
edge of this flat. Off Lisas point, 2 miles southward of Cangrejos 
point, another red buoy is placed in 3} fathoms off the edge of the 
shore flat. 

Claxton bay is situated between Lisas and Pierre points, and, 
from its shore, a bank with depths under 3 fathoms extends nearly a 
mile. In this bay, distant 9 cables from the shore, is a loading stage 
for petroleum, 200 feet long, supported on two dolphins, with depth of 
27 feet alongside. There are warping buoys alongside. 

This installation belongs to the Trinidad. Central Oilfields. 

Plan of San Fernando anchorage on 2097. 

Pierre point (Pointe 4 Pierre), about 5 miles southward of Can- 
grejos tree, is the western termination of the range of hills which 
extends nearly across the middle part of Trinidad island. The Trini- 
dad Leaseholds, Ltd., have installed a plant here for the shipment of 
petroleum. Distant 94 cables in a direction 256° true from the south- 
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Plan of San Fernando anchorage on chart 2097. Var. 3° 40' W. 

east extreme of Pierre point there is a loading jetty 315 feet long, and 
25 feet wide, with a depth of 28 feet alongside, but the depth outside 
the pier was only 26 feet (1920). Vessels unable to use the jetty can 
be oiled from lighters, of which there are two, each of 200-ton capacity. 
The jetty is served by four pipes carried on piles. 

Between Pierre point and San Fernando are the streams Tarouba 
and Guaracara, with banks off their mouths, dry at low water ; 
Farrallon, a rock 60 feet high, bearing south, leads westward of 
Guaracara bank and the shore flats in not less than 3 fathoms. 


SAN FERNANDO.—This town, situated about 22 miles 
southward of Port of Spain, is well marked by Naparima hill, 591 feet 
in height, which rises behind it; this hill may be seen in clear weather 
from a distance of 24 miles, ad is a useful mark to vessels peeangine 
south-eastward from the Bocas. See view on plan. 

San Fernando, with an estimated population of 9,400 on Decsmber 
31st, 1916, is the next town in importance to Port of Spain, being 


regularly built, but of no great extent; the hospital and Roman 


Catholic church are conspicuous from seaward. The pier, 300 feet in 
length, has a low water depth of about 3 feet. Northward of this 
pier, another is in course of construction, formed of reinforced concrete, 
450 feet long, with low water depth of 34 feet. On completion, the 
old pier will be demolished. 


Light.—A light, elevated 40 feet above high water, is shown from 
a pole on the outer end of San Fernando pier. 


Railway.—A railway connects San Fernando with Port of Spain 
and other places in the island. 


Baillie shoal.—Between San Fernando and La Brea point, 10 
miles to the westward, a bank with less than 3 fathoms, with a gradual 
slope from the shore, extends 3} miles off, having its apex just south- 
ward of Baillie shoal. 


Baillie shoal, with 16 feet least water, lies 5 miles north-eastward | 


of La Brea point, and 54 miles westward of Naparima hill. 


' Pitch bank, a small patch with depth of 15 feet, lies 21 mileg 
south-east of Baillie shoal. . 


Buoys.—A red conical buoy marks the north extreme of Baillie 
shoal. A similar buoy marks Pitch bank. 


Clearing marks.—The clump of trees on Pierre point, in line 
with the right or south-east shoulder of Montserrat hills, bearing 71° 
true, leads north-westward of Baillie shoal; Naparima hill, in line 
with the zinc-roofed house at San Fernando, bearing 107° true (see 
view on plan), leads north-eastward of Baillie shoal and to the 
anchorage. | 
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Plan of San Fernando anchorage on chart 2097. Vag. 3° 40' W. 

Farrallon rock (Lat. 10° 17' N., Long. 61° 29 W.).—From 
Bontour point (a rocky point just southward of San Fernando), a reef, 
which dries 2 feet, extends about 2 cables. Distant 8 cables westward 
from this point is Farrallon rock, 60 feet high ; and 6 cables westward 
of Farrallon rock there is a shoal of 9 feet. 


San Fernando anchorage affords convenient depths of 8 to 
3 fathoms, 24 and 2} miles respectively, off the pier, on the leading 
line. See view on plan. 


Tides.—Tidal streams.—At San Fernando it is high water, 
full and change, at IVh. 38m., springs rise 5 feet and neaps rise 3 feet. 
Between La Brea and Cedros points the flood stream sets south-west 
and the ebb stream north-east at the rate of one to 2 miles. 


Water in the San Fernando district is good ; there is a 2-inch pipe 
at the Customs. Water for shipping must be taken off in barrels. 


Oropouche lagoon.—aAt 4 miles south-westward of San Fer- 
nando is Godineau’s river, the entrance to Oropouche lagoon; this 
large swamp, 12 miles in length by 3 miles in width, renders the 
adjacent country very unhealthy. It contains small alligators, and is 
frequented by great numbers of water fowl. 


LA BREA POINT (Lat. 10° 15’ N., Long. 61° 38' W.), 
situated 25 miles southward from Port of Spain. is prominent, and 
remarkable for the celebrated pitch lake in the vicinity, blocks of 
which are found on the beach and amongst the trees. There are two 
villages on La Brea point; the east one is La Brea, and the west one 
Brighton. The port is officially called Brighton harbour. For light, 
see page 111. 

Pitch point.—A small reef of pitch, dry at low water, extends 
from Pitch point, the north-east extreme of La Brea point. 


Pitch lake, about 120 acres in extent and 140 feet above sea 
level, is situated about three-quarters of a mile from the shore, with 
a tramway from it to Brighton pier. 

The pitch 1s soft enough as a rule to take the impression of one’s 
boot, and gets softer towards the centre, where in places it is almost 
fluid, and bubbles of marsh gas escape which can be ignited with a 
match. The pitch appears to well up and over, forming the so-called 
mushroom heads, which run together, leaving ‘‘ V ’’ shaped channels 
about 3 feet deep between them, usually full of water. Numerous 
trunks of trees 4 to 6 inches in diameter are thrust up end on, and 
stand up 2 or 3 feet above the surface of the lake; they appear un- 
changed by contact with the pitch. 

The whole surface of the lake is in constant slow motion, and a 
gang of platelayers has to be always employed keeping the tram line, 
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Plan of San Fernando anchorage on chart 2097. Var. 3° 40! WW. 
which runs across the lake, straight. The pitch is dug out at the side 
of the line to a depth of 3 feet, and in 48 hours the hole so formed is 
filled up and ready for digging out again. There are numerous 
patches of vegetation on and around the lake; small alligators lurk 
in the pools and ditches of water, and the lake is a favourite resort 
for birds of all sorts at different seasons. 

The lake is leased by the Government to the New Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt Company, of London; the annual output amounts to from 
90,000 to 160,000 tons. 


Pier.—A pier, 1,715 feet long, has been built at Brighton ; there is 
a depth of 26 feet at low water at the outer end. Warping buoys are 
placed on both sides. 

Two pipe lines convey petroleum from the oilfields, in the interior, 
to the pier for shipment. Several tanks are visible on the hill behind 
the western village. 

From the lake to the outer end of the pier runs a Bleichert 
patent overhead tramway, consisting of two heavy wire cables, on 
which run an endless chain of iron buckets. Vessels come alongside 
the outer end of the pier to load the asphalt, which is dumped 
directly into the ship’s hold from the buckets, through chutes swung 
over the hatches; 1,000 tons a day can be loaded in this manner. 

The Custom house is on the pier. The office of the company, the 
Court-house and police station, the residences of the manager and 
staff are all new buildings, situated on the hill behind the two 
villages. 

The company has a flagstaff on the end of the pier, and signals by 
International code will be answered. Vessels are requested to make 
their number when approaching. 

The boat landing is on the west side of the pier. 

Labour is plentiful except during the sugar season; the employees 
of the company are well housed in barracks. 

In the village of La Brea are numerous deposits of land aschales In 
pockets, which is dug out and shipped from the point in lighters; the 
holes from which the asphalt is obtained cause subsidence of roads and 
houses in all directions and become filled with dirty water and drain- 
age. 

Light.—Point La Brea.—A light is shown, at an elevation of 
50 feet above high water, from a red iron column, 20 feet high, 
situated on the pier end at Point La Brea. 

Water is supplied at moderate prices from a 2-inch pipe on the 
pier. The company have their own. ice factory. | 

Communication.—aA steamer runs to San Fernando connected 
to Port of Spain by railway. 
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Plan of San Fernando anchorage on chart 2097. Var. 5° 40' W. 
The company’s office is connected with Port of Spain by telephone 
and furnishes cable communication to all parts. 


Directions.—Sailing vessels bound to Brighton during the trade 
wind season should steer for the pier and allow for the current which 
nearly always sets westward. | 

Sailing vessels entering the Gulf of Paria when the trade winds are 
not blowing should be careful to keep as far eastward as possible until 
they make the land, and then run down the shore to Brighton. 

The prevailing winds and currents being from the eastward, sailing 
vessels making the land westward of Brighton have great difficulty 
in working up to windward. 

The trade wind, when in season, can be relied on; during the 
season when they are not blowing, the prevailing winds are from the 
east, but are apt to be light and shifting. 


Anchorage may be taken on any part of this coast; but for a 
visit to Pitch lake a good position isin about 8 or 9 fathoms, half a 
mile north-eastward of the pier; the holding ground is good, the 
bottom being stiff mud. The Harbour master will board vessels on 
arrival. 


Tidal streams.—tThe tidal streams from Bocas de Dragos, and 
Serpent’s Mouth meet just east of Brighton, but are very irregular. 
See also page 


Chart 483a, Trinidad island, western portion, and Gulf of Paria. 
COAST.—Guapo bay, south-westward of Point La Brea, is 
shallow, and the eastern part dries three-quarters of a mile at low 
water. Pelican rocks, situated at the eastern part of this bay, are 
39 feet above high water, and 14 cables from the shore. Some small 
streams discharge into this bay, affording excellent drinking water. 


Pier.—The United British West Indies Petroleum Syndicate, Ltd., 
have completed a railway, 24 miles in length, from their property to 
a pier 350 feet in length, which they have.constructed close eastward 
of Fortin point. The pier has a depth of 7 feet. 


oe 


Irois bay, westward of Guapo bay, is shallow, but the depth 
decreases gradually to the shore. 


Plan 481, Serpent’s Mouth. 

Rouge point.—Buoy.—A coral patch about 2 cables in circum- 
ference, with a least depth of 5 feet, is situated about two-thirds of a 
mile north-west: of Rouge point, the west extreme of Irois bay, and 
is marked by a red conical buoy in 4 fathoms. A detached patch of 
3 fathoms exists half a mile north-eastward of this coral patch. 
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Plan 481, Serpent’s Mouth. Var. 3° 20' W. 

Granville bay, between Rouge and -Cedros points, is fronted ™ 
a bank which extends from the shore nee a mile to the a ‘of 
3 fathoms. 


Cedros bay, contained between Cedros and Gallos siti nearly 
6 miles apart, is shallow, there being a depth of only 2 fathoms 
1} ‘miles off shore; it breaks in places during strong northerly winds. 
Its eastern part is known as Esperanza bay. 


Barrel of Beef (Zat. 10° 08' N., Long. 61° 50' W.).—A reef 
extends 4 cables westward of Cedros point, and at 8 cables westward of 
the point is Barrel of Beef, a reef awash at low water. 


Loo reef, with a depth of one fathom, lies 3 cables north-westward 
of Barrel of Beef. 


Bell-buoys.—A red bell-buoy, with cross topmark, is placed on 
the north side of Barrel of Beef ; a bell-buoy, also painted red, is placed 
in about 44 fathoms 7 cables north-westward from Loo reef. A dwell- 
ing house on Point St. Mary open west of that point and bearing 
180° true leads close westward of Loo reef bell-buoy. Too much 
dependence must not be placed in these buoys. 


Tidal streams.—See page 122. 


Columbus bay, between Gallos and Icacos points, is shallow, 
and is described on page 120, after Serpent’s Mouth. 


Communication .—See page 123. 


Chart 1801, Trimdad island to Surinam. 

EAST COAST.—Off-lying banks.—Delaware bank, 
in lat. 10° 503’ N., long. 60° 203' W., is composed of sand and coral, 
about 14 miles in extent, on which the least depth found is 13 fathoms, 
with 17 to 40 fathoms around; and 40 to 50 fathoms in a southerly 
direction at the distance of about 10 miles. 


Chart 483b, Trinidad island, eastern portion. 

‘Emerald shoal, composed of live -coral, sand, and _ shells, 
extends within the depth of 10 fathoms, 2} miles in a north-east 
and south-west direction, with a breadth of 1} miles; the 
depths around generally increase to 12 and 20 fathoms, but there are 
two patches of 7 and 10 fathoms, respectively, lying about one mile 
southward of its south extreme; the shoalest spot found on Emerald 
shoal is 6 fathoms, and lies on ite north-east edge. 

Position of the shoalest spot (6 fathoms), deduced from the 
astronomical position of H.M.S. Tourmaline at anchor on the shoal, is 
lat. 10° 443! N., long. 60° 363! W.; or with Galera point lighthouse, 
deduced from that position, bearing 287° true, distant 174 miles. 
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Chart 4836, Trinidad island, eastern portion. Var, 3° 50' W. 

Darien rock, situated with Manzanilla point bearing 270° true, 
distant 237 miles, and Galera point lighthouse bearing 316° true, is 
about 40 yards in length, nearly flat and awash. It has been observed 
from aloft at a distance of 6 miles when the sea was breaking over 
it. There is a depth of 4 fathoms at about 20 yards around the rock, 
deepening to 10 fathoms at about 4 cables; and, at the distance of a 
half to one mile around, depths of 15 to 24 fathoms over sand and 
coral were obtained by H.M.S. Griffon 

During the stay of a day and a half made by that vessel, there 
was a confused sea for a quarter of a mile round the rock, and a 
remarkable rip extended for about 14 miles north-eastward, giving 
the vicinity the appearance of shoal water. The current was observed 
to set 335° true, with a rate of 1} knots. 


COAST .—From Galera point to Galeota point, the south-eastern 
extreme of Trinidad island, the coast trends southward 42 miles, 
and may, with the exception ‘of a few isolated spots, almost be termed 
unapproachable; it is formed chiefly of one rocky stretch and three long 
sandy beaches, each about 12 miles in length, on which the surf 
breaks heavily, at all times, rendering landing nearly impracticable. 
These beaches are separated from each other by irregular points of 
moderately elevated land. Sce Remarks on the current, page 117. 


Forest point.—Off this point, lying one mile southward from 
Galera point, the rocks extend a quarter of a mile, and break heavily. 

Cumana bay lies between Forest point and Guayama point, 
34 miles to the southward ; it is the only place about here where land- 
ing could be effected, the shore being broken with sandy beaches. The 
neighbourhood is under cultivation. 

From Guayama point the coast trends south-westward 34 miles to 
Balandra point, and is composed of cliffs until within three-quarters 
of a mile of the latter point, when it becomes sandy, and terminates 
close to the point in a steep rock. 7 

Balandra bay, lying immediately south-west of Balandra point, 
is one mile wide, and affords shelter under the north shore for smail 
coasters in 24 fathoms. This part of the coast is a sandy beach, and 
near the west end of it is a small stream. 

From Balandra bay to Salibia point, three-quarters of a mile to 
the south-west, the coast is rocky. 

Salibia bay lies between Salibia and Matura points; the eastern 
part is rocky, the western sandy, and at the head are two streams. 
Near Salibia point there is a rocky islet 40 feet high ; landing may be 
effected westward of the streams. 

Anchorage.—North-westward of the islet off Salibia point there 
is shelter for small craft under 8 feet draught. 
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Chart 483b, Trinidad island, eastern portion. Var, 3° 50' W. 

Matura point (Lat. 10° 41' N., Long. 61° 01' W.).—The rocky 
coast and the base of the northern range of mountains terminate at 
Matura point. From thence to the southward the shore is candy; 
the interior is level, of moderate height, and densely wooded, with a 
few distant isolated hills rising out of the plain. 


Matura bay.—From Matura point this sandy shore, nearly 
etraight, trends southward for 10 miles to, Manzanilla point, upon 
which the surf breaks with such violence as to render landing on any 
part of it impracticable. Oropouche river enters the sea through 
the surf over a bad bar about midway between the two points. Some 
seams of coal have been found in this bay ; its shores are planted with 
cocoa-nut trees. 


McMillan rock, with a depth of 14 feet, and 7 to 8 fathoms 
around, lies 105° true, distant 24 miles, from the mouth of Oropouche 
‘ river, 


COCOA BAY, situated between Manzanilla and Mayaro points, 
has a low sandy shore 11 miles in length, planted with cocoa-nut 
trees. L’Ebranche, Doubloon, Nariva, and Ortoire or Guatuaro 
rivers discharge into this bay, the latter at its south part being the 
Jargest in the island. There are heavy rollers all along this beach 
for more than half a mile off shore, and landing is almost impossible. 


Manzanilla bay.—From Manzanilla point the coast trends 
westward for 2 miles, and is for the most part rocky; but there is 
a little sandy bay westward of the point, known as Manzanilla 
bay, in which there is shelter for small craft under 9 feet draught; 
and, being protected by some rocky islets near its east entrance point, 
is about the best anchorage on this side of the island. A reef, dry at 
low water, extends half a mile eastward of Manzanilla point, and 
breaks heavily. 

L’Ebranche river lies close westward of the cliffs on the west side of 
Manzanilla bay; it is of no importance to navigation. 


L’Bbranche rocks.—Distant 2 miles south-eastward of Man- 
zanilla point is a cluster of three small rocks, dry 4 feet at low water, 
cver which the sea always breaks; and half a mile westward from 
them there is a rock awash, but so small that it seldom breaks, and 
is not seen until close to. Foul ground extends nearly half a mile 
north-eastward from L’Ebranche rocks; the sea breaks over and about 
it in very bad weather, and near it the soundings shoal suddenly from 
10 to 5 fathoms. 


Anchorages.— Distant 14 miles south-east of the entrance of 
L’Ebranche river there is fair anchorage in 5 fathoms, and this is the 
best temporary anchorage on the coast, for a sailing vessel will have 
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Chart 483b, Trinidad island, eastern portion. Var, 3° 50’ W. 
sufficient room to get under way in case of necessity. Vessels coming 
from the northward may run with safety between Manzanilla point 
reef and L’Ebranche rocks, but the prevailing wind will scarcely per- 
mit a square-rigged vessel to lie through this channel from the south- 
ward. 

_ Anchorage may also be taken up one mile south-west of 
L’Ebranche rocks, in 7 fathoms, sand and mud. 


Montserrat range. —Landmarks.— From Manzanilla 
point a ridge of hills formerly known as Cerros de Manzanilla crosses 
the island to Pierre point on the western side; on the eastern part of 
this ridge L’Ebranche hill, 760 feet high, Mount Harris, 960 feet high, 
and Mount Tamana, of 1,120 feet, are prominent objects. 

Mayaro point (Lat. 10° 20' N., Long. 60° 58' W.), a prominent 
headland separating Cocoa and Mayaro bays, rises to a height of 
346 feet, and in clear weather may be seen from a distance of 18 miles. 
It is a bold, flat-topped promontory, about one mile across, its east 
side presenting a face of high cliffs. 


Reef.—From its north-east extreme a reef, dry at low water, 
extends two-thirds of a mile, and possible foul ground beyond. Shal- 
low water with depths of less than 3 fathoms extends one mile south- 
ward of the south extreme of the point. 


Shoal.—Shallow water is reported to extend a distance of 1? miles 
north-eastward from Mayaro point; until it can be thoroughly 
examined, it is advisable to give the point a berth of 3 miles, as a 
heavy swell sets in upon it. 

Anchorage.—Northward of Mayaro promontory, with Mayaro 
point bearing 155° true, and the westernmost rocky bluff near the 
mouth of Ortoire or Guatuaro river bearing 221° true, there is good 
holding ground for small vessels at about one mile from the shore, in 
5 fathoms, but the remarks on Mayaro bay below also apply to this. 


Landing.—Behind a projecting rocky point, about half a mile 
eastward of the river, landing may be effected. 


Manzanilla bank.—From Mayaro point a bank with 5 to 
10 fathoms extends 13 miles in a north-east direction; depths of 
11 and 12 fathoms coral bottom are found in places for a distance of 
8 miles beyond this in an easterly direction, the latter being known as 
Manzanilla bank. The current causes a confused sea and tide rips 
over portions of these banks. | 

MAYARO BAY.—From Mayaro point the land again becomes 
low and sandy, and trends, with a slight curve, to Galeota point, 
distant 12 miles, forming Mayaro bay; it is thickly covered with 
cocoa-nut trees to within 5 miles of Galeota point. There is a Roman 
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Chart 4836, Trinidad island, eastern portion. Var, 3° 50! W. 
Catholic chapel 34 miles southward of Mayaro point, but nearly hidden 
by the trees. 


Tourmaline shoals.—From the examination made in H.M.S. 
Tourmaline, 1891, a bank of foul ground about 4 miles in length, with 
depths of 31 to 4 fathoms and possibly less in places, has been 
found in the northern half of Mayaro bay lying parallel to the 
coast; between it and the bank fringing the shore there is a channel 
carrying a least depth of 44 fathoms, and which is used by those 
locally acquainted. 

A patch of 3% fathoms lies about 14 miles southward of Mayaro 
point. 

Anchorage.—Directions.—In the northern part of Mayaro 
bay, between Mayaro point and Tourmaline shoals, there is ex- 
posed anchorage in 4 to 5 fathoms, and the sea is sometimes smooth 
enough to permit of landing on an extent of 2 or 3 miles of the coast ; 
here the produce is shipped, but to the southward of this there is a 
heavy surf. The sea soon rises with the wind, and renders communica- 
tion with the shore dangerous, and the anchorage unsafe. 

The channel northward of Tourmaline shoals is recommended, 
and by steering in with the north fall of the hill, near the boat-house, 
bearing 249° true, or the boat-house on the same bearing, anchorage 
may be taken at a prudent distance from the shore. 

A flagstaff 110 feet in height has been erected near the boat-house. 


Beacon buoy.—For -the guidance of the coastal contract 
steamers a sniall beacon buoy is moored in 4 fathoms southward of 
Mayaro point, marking the edge of the reef north of the anchorage. 


GALEOTA POINT (Lat. 10° 08' N., Long. 60° 59' W.) isa 
narrow promontory 250 feet high, connected to the main by lower 
land. It has on its sea face white coneshaped cliffs, which, when 
first seen open of the land, from a distance, make as islands. (See 
two views on chart.) 

Several rocks above water lie off Galeota point, and shallow water 
extends nearly one mile in all directions. The current sets towards 
it, therefore sailing vessels should give it a wide berth. 


Current.—On the whole of the east coast of Trinidad the current 
sets in a north-westerly direction obliquely on the shore, assuming 
the trend of the land when near; its rate is from one to 2 knots, and 
in passing over the coral banks and foul ground off Mayaro point it 
causes a confused sea as before mentioned. Vessels anchored off the 
east coast ride very uneasily in consequence. 


SOUTH COAST.—Guayaguayare bay.— Between 


Galeota point and Grandecalle point, 4 miles westward, is a sandy but 
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Chart 4836, Trinidad island, eastern portion. Var, 5° 50’ W. 
shallow bight, known as Guayaguayare bay. It affords shelter in its 
eastern part for small vessels, but the western half is encumbered by 
shoals ; the depths are only 3 fathoms at one mile from the land. 

Anchorage (Lat. 10° 08' N., Long. 61° O1' IW.) may be obtained 
with good holding ground in 44 fathoms, two-thirds of a mile from 
White islets, lying south-westward of Galeota point, with the extreme 
of this point bearing 65° true. See view from anchorage on chart. 

The ridge of hills which borders the south coast of the island com- 
mences to rise from Grandecalle point, and northward, 1} miles from 
it, Guayare hill rises to the height of 790 feet. 

Tides.—It is high water, full and change, at Guayaguayare bay, 
at IVh. 25m. ; springs rise 7 feet, neaps 4 feet. 


Charts 483 a, b, Trinidad island. 

The coast from Grandecalle point trends westward for € miles 

to Cape Casa Cruz, and is everywhere steep, rocky, and unapproach- 
able, with depths of 3 fathoms half a mile to one mile from it. 
Trinity hills, so named by Columbus on his discovery of the island, 
lie immediately behind this coast, and are 1,070 feet in elevation. 
- From Cape Casa Cruz to Taparo point the coast trends westward, 
with several slight indentations, for a distance of 27 miles. It is 
generally steep, with two or three sandy beaches, and rocks off the 
projecting points which separate them; the hills decline in height to 
the westward. 

The land about Cape Casa Cruz is cultivated, and at three-quar 
ters of a mile westward of it water may be obtained, with a little 
trouble, from a mountain stream which runs into a well on the beach. 

Moruga river, 6 miles west of Cape Casa Cruz, has many rocks at 
its entrance, extending two-thirds of a mile off. Boats find their way 
through them to a smooth landing. 

The coast between Moruga river and Taparo point, about 20 miles 
to the westward, is from 100 to 150 feet in elevation, and thickly 
wooded ; several small cliffy points lie between, with a few rocks off 
them quite close to the shore. The depths off this part of the coast 
decrease regularly, and a vessel may anchor anywhere off it in 6 to 8 
fathoms, sand and mud. 

Submarine cable.— The telegraph cable from Demerara is 
landed at Moruga; and ships should not anchor with Moruga church 
bearing northward of 25° true. : 


Chart 483a, Trinidad island, western. porticn, and Gulf of Paria. 
SERPENT’S MOUTH approach.—Northern coast. 
—Between Erin point and the mouth of Macareo river on the 
mainland, the approach to Serpent’s Mouth, the southern entrance to 
the Gulf of Paria, is nearly 13 miles wide, with general depths of 
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Chart 483a, Trinidad island and Gulf of Varia. Var, 3° 560' W. 
8 fathoms. The mainland forming the southern shore and the 
danzers which extend some 4 miles off it are described on pages 87, 88. 
Erin point and bay.—tErin point (Lut. 10° 03' N., Long. 
61° 38' W.) may be considered the northern point of the approach ; 
between it and Islot point, 8} miles to the west, lies Erin bay, which 
may be known by three remarkable cliffs in it, the western of which is 
white, the middle red, 250 feet in height, and the eastern red and 
quoin-shaped. This bay is shallow throughout, and on the edge of 
the 3-fathoms contour line are the two shoals below mentioned. 
Dispatch reef, 5 miles westward of Erin point, and 1} miles 
from the coast, has a depth of 6 feet. The reef lies with Erin hill, 
360 feet high, in line with Quoin cliff, bearing 65° true. Midway 


between it and Erin point, and 2-miles eastward of the former, there 


is a patch of 12 feet. 

To pass south of these shoals keep in a sietia: depth than 6 fathoms, 
and do not bring Erin point to bear eastward of 75° true. 

Note.—On November 3rd, 1911, an islet was thrown up on the 
south-east extremity of Dispatch reef. The column of fire, following 
an explosion on it on November 4th, was seen from Port of Spain, 
distant 37 miles, and is supposed to have lasted 10 minutes. When 
visited on November 10th the islet was about 600 feet long by 450 feet 
wide, aud 9 feet in height. The soil was mainly composed of mud, 
and at the southern end of the islet there was a small active volcano, 
which at frequent intervals ejected mud to a height of about 15 feet. 
The islet has now entirely disappeared. 

No alteration in the general depths in Erin bay was observed. 


Anchorage will be found in Erin bay, 14 to 2 miles west of Erin 
point, in 44 to 5 fathoms, mud. 

Westward of Erin bay, the coast is low and sandy to Icacos saute 
About midway are Islot point and bay. 


Plans 3024 and 481, Serpent’s Mouth. 

SERPENT’S MOUTH, between Icacos point, the south-west 
extreme of Trinidad island, and the mainland in the vicinity of Cus 
cuina river, is about 8 miles in breadth ; it is difficult for sailing craft 
to navigate it, except from the eastward, on account of the prevailing 
easterly wind and north-westerly current, and from the numerous 
shoals lying in the passage. 

It is available, however, in both directions, for steam vessels of 
moderate draught by day, and will materially shorten the passage in 
time, though the distance is about the same for vessels trading from 
Port of Spain eastward to Demerara, &c., by avoiding much of the 
current met with when taking the usual route round the north end 
of the island. 
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Plans 3024 and 4&1, Serpent’s Mouth. Var, 38° 20' W. 
Middle channel is recommended, as below mentioned, the wider 
and deeper western channel not having been thoroughly surveyed. 
Too much dependence must not be placed on the buoys remaining 
in their assigned positions. 


CHANNELS.—Eastern channel.—Of the four channels 
leading into the Gulf of Paria, Eastern or First channel, between Wolf 
rock and Icacos point, thence between Demerara shoal and the shoal 
water in Columbus bay, has not less than 4 fathoms. See page 124. 


Second channel is westward of Wolf rock, and eastward of 
Three Fathom bank, between the red and black buoys, with a least 
known depth of 41 fathoms. Sce page 124. 


Middle or Third channel, between Three Fathom bank and 
Soldado rock, has a depth of not less than 4 fathoms, over a breadth 
of about 14 miles. It is generally recommended. See page 124. 


Western or Fourth channel, between the patches westward 
of Soldado rocks and the flats fronting the mainland, has apparently 
depths in the fairway of 8 to 15 fathoms, but as it has not been sur- 
veyed very closely it is better avoided. See page 124. 


Icacos point (Lat. 10° 03' N., Long. 61° 56’ W.) is the northern 
point of the western entrance to Serpent’s Mouth. The 
coast in this vicinity is low and flat, covered with cocoa-nut trees from 
50 to 70 feet high, with a white sand beach. It has but few dis- 
tinguishing features. Approaching it from the eastward, Green hill, 
213 feet high, with a clump of cocoanuts on it, about 4 miles to the 
eastward, is conspicuous. The most conspicuous object is the post 
office, while a short distance to the southward is a conspicuous cedar 
tree, which shows above the cocoanut trees. Sce view on plan 481. 


LIGHT .—A light, elevated 100 feet above high water, is shown 
from a white mast on Icacos point ; and is visible when bearing from 
357° true, through east and south, to 185° true. The light has been 
moved seaward at least once on account of the growing out of the point. 


: Columbus bay.—From Icacos point the coast trends north- 
ward for about one mile to Corral point, and thence north-eastward 
14 miles to Gallos point. Columbus bay, lying between Corral and 
Gallos points, is shallow for three-quarters of a mile off shore, and in 
northerly winds the sea breaks for a considerable distance out. The 
sandy shore of this bay is being constantly washed away and 
deposited on Icacos point, which is growing out. 

The houses of the manager and staff of the Constance estate are 
situated on Corral point; sailing vessels anchor off the point to load 
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Plans 3024 and 481, Serpent’s Mouth. Var. 3° 20' W. 
with cccoa-nuts, several millions being ele here every year. 
Columbus anchored here in 1498. 


Gallos point is a yellow cliffy point about 90 feet high, off which 
(rallos rocks, 7 to 50 feet high, and eight in number, extend in a 
westerly direction for about 2 cables; some have bushes on them. 
For Cedros bay and the coast to Port of Spain, see page 113. 


DANGERS.—Wolf rock is a rocky patch, 14 cables in dia- 
meter, lying on the west side of Eastern channel, 34 cables westward 
of Icacos point light; it has several heads with 5 to 7 feet of water 
over them. Occasionally when a swell comes in from the northward 
it breaks heavily ; it is nearly always plainly visible by a considerable 
rip over it. 


Demerara shoal, situated 1,4, miles norEhweatward from Icacos 
light, consists of two heads with depths of 14 feet and 17 feet about 
30 yards apart ; it also lies on the west side of Eastern channel. 


Three Fathom bank.—From half a mile to 1} miles, in a 
west-north-westerly direction from Wolf rock, is a bank with numerous 
patches of 3 fathoms, known as Three ‘Fathom bank, forming the 
western side of Second channel. The least known depth is 2? fathoms. 


‘ Buoys.—Wolf rock is marked on its eastern side by a red bell 
buoy, and on its western side by a conical red buoy. A conical red 


buoy is placed on the south-east side of Demerara shoal, and a black - 


can buoy on the eastern 3-fathoms patch of Three Fathom bank. 
They are not to be depended on. | 


Soldado rock (Lat. 10°05' N., Long. 62°01' W.), or The Soldier, 
is 117 feet high, and when seen from a distance appears like a sail; 
sea birds resort to it to nest, and turtle are said to be plentiful at 
times around. See view on plan 481. 

Landing can generally be effected in a small cove on the south- 
west side, but with difficulty. 


The following dangerous reefs extend in various directions from » 


Soldado roek : — | 
East reef, lying 7 cables to the south-eastward, is 24 feet high. 
South-east rocks are a chain, 3 to 64 feet high, situated from 


6 cables to one mile southward of Soldado rock, and half a mile south- 
west of East reef. 

South-east ledge, with a depth of 14 fathoms, lies south-south- 
east, distant 2,4, miles from Soldado rock. | 

Pelican rock, one mile south of Soldado rock, is 2} feet ligh ; 
and Black rock, 1,4; miles south-south-west from the same, dries 6 feet, 
and is therefore usually above water. Numerous smaller rocks, sunken 
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Plans 30.24 and 481, Serpent’s Mouth, Var. 3° 20' W. 
patches and reefs extend around those mentioned above, over which 
the current forms heavy rips and breakers at times. 


An isolated patch of 3 fathoms lies 1,4; miles south-eastward, and one 
of the same depth lies 84 cables north-east of Soldado rock; a patch 
of 34 fathoms is situated 14 miles from the same rock. These are all 
situated on shoals, within the 5-fathoms contour surrounding them. 


Patches of 2 to 3 fathoms extend 1} miles south-west of Soldado 
rock, and a patch of 2} fathoms is situated 1,3, miles southward from 
the same, and on the north-east side of Western channel. 


On the west side of Western cliannel, distant 4 miles, 239° true, from 
Soldado rock, is a depth of 23 fathoms, the outer known portion of 
the mud flats extending from the mainland. The chart notes dan- 
gerous patches extending a mile eastward of it. For other patches 
inshore and farther westward, see plan 481; the extent of these shoals 
is not known ag the locality has not been surveyed. 


Clearing mark.—Cedros point in line with the outer Gallos 
rock bearing 61° true leads southward of all these dangers. 


Tides.—Tidal streams.—Current.—It is high water, full 
and change, at Icacos point at IVh. 33m. ; springs rise 74 feet, neaps 
rise 44 feet. The tides are said to be higher during the latter months 


_of the year. 


From observations made during March and April, there was a 
constant current running through Serpent’s Mouth to the north-west 
with a rate of 2 to 3 knots; this current is affected by tidal influence 
inasmuch as its greatest rate was usually at or about one to two hours 
after high water, the least at or about one hour after low water. The 
flood stream sets north-westward through Serpent’s Mouth and the 
ebb stream to the south-east. During the rainy season, the strength 
of the north-west going current is probably greater by reason of 
the increased outflow of water from the Orinoco. 

Off Icacos point the current during those two months ran constantly 
to the north-west with a rate of one to 3 knots; when the north- 
westerly stream slackened at about the time of low water, a strong 
under-current to the south-east could generally be felt: below 5 fathoms 
from the surface, but at no other time. At the same time a south-west 
going stream of yellowish muddy water, in contradistinction to the 
usual olive green north-westerly stream, would make its appearance 
off Corral point, and pass southward round the point, sometimes reach- 
ing as far as Wolf rock: only after a continuance of strong northerly 
winds did the south-going surface stream ever reach beyond Wolf 
rock. Vessels at anchor off Corral point usually lay with their heads 
to the northward until 2 or 3 hours after low water. 
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Plans 3024 and 481, Serpent's Mouth. Var. 3° 20' W. 

To the north-eastward, off Cedros bay and La Brea, the streams were 
observed to be tidal with a rate of from half to 14 knots, the north- 
east going stream running for 9 hours after high water, and the south- 
west going stream for 3 hours before high water. 


Summary.—Generally, if a line be drawn in a north-westerly 
direction from Icacos point; south-westward of this line a permanent 
current runs to the north-west, unaffected in direction, and but 
slightly affected in rate by tidal influence, while north-eastward of 
the line the movement of the water is affected, both in direction and 


rate, by tidal influence, and is irregular until vorth-eastward of Gallos 


point. 

Communication.—A small Government steam vessel runs 
round the Gulf of Paria as far as Cedros and Icacos. Cedros and 
Icacos are in telephonic communication with Port of Spain. 


Charts 488a, b, Trinidad island. 

DIRECTIONS. —There is no difficulty in a steam vessel enter- 
ing the Gulf of Paria by Serpent’s Mouth. The Trinidad island side 
should be kept to avoid the delta of the Orinoco, the approach to 
which has not been fully surveyed, and shoals may exist off it which 
do not appear on the charts. 

In a sailing vessel the most favourable period for entering the Gulf 
of Paria by Serpent’s Mouth is during the summer or rainy 
months, when the trade wind is to the southward of East: indeed, it 
is seldom attempted at any other time by sailing vessels. In this case, 
vessels approaching it will, of course, keep very much farther to the 
southward, towards the mainland, than if pursuing the northern route 
through the Bocas, to avoid being drifted past the entrance by the 
strong north-westerly current, which attains its maximum rate at this 
season. 

The approach to Serpent’s Mouth, between Galeota point and 


Baja point on the mainland southward of it, is about 36 miles wide. 


Ths westerly current runs here with a rate of 14 to 2 knots, increasing 
as it approaches the narrows to 3 knots. 

As soon as a vessel has passed Galeota point, she should keep along 
the Trinidad island coast at the distance of about 3 miles, where the 
depth will be from-15 to 10 fathoms; and although the water will 
change its colour occasionally, particularly when approaching Erin 
point, where tlhe water is shallower (about 8 fathems), there is no 
danger until Dispatch reef is approached. Here a vessel should not 
- come within the depth of 6 fathoms. Erin point bearing northward 
of 75° true leads southward of the reef. See note on page 119. 

Light draught vessels may use either Eastern (First) or Second 
channels; vessels of larger draught should take Middle. channel. 
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Charts 83a, 4838b, Trinidad island. Var. 3° 20° W. 

Having entered the Gulf of Paria through either of the channels 
mentioned, should it be neceesary in a sailing vessel to work up to Port 
of Spain, some assistance may be obtained from the inshore tidal 
streams, but the coast of Trinidad island should be approached with 
the lead, bearing in mind that within the depth of 5 fathoms the 
water shoals rapidly in places. 

The only channel that is navigable at night, and by lhght-draught 
vessels only, 18 Eastern (First) channel, with the assistance of Icacos 
point light and Wolf rock bell-buoy (pages 120, 121); but should 
the wind fall light before reaching thus far in daylight, it will be 
more prudent for a sailing vessel to anchor, on account of the north- 
westerly current. 

The land of the delta of the Orinoco is of uniform height, and 
may usually be seen from a distance of 15 miles. 


Plans 3024 and 481, Serpeut’s Mouth. 

Bastern or First channel.—From the eastward steer round 
Icacos point, at the distance of 2 cables, or midway between it and 
Wolf rock bell-buoy, and thence northward, passing eastward of Deme- 
rara shoal buoy, when course may te altered a little to the north- 
east, taking care that Icacos pcint is not brought to bear southward 
of 171° true until Gallos rocks bear 87° true; this channel carries a 
depth of not less than 4 fathoms, and not less than 5 fathoms if 
closely buoyed. ; 


Second channel.—Pass between the red conical buoy marking 
the western side of Wolf rock on the starboard hand, and the black 
can buoy marking the eastern patch of Three Fathom bank on the port 
hand. The positions of the buoys, however, are not to be depended on. 
This channel, which has a depth of 41 fathoms between Wolf rock and 
Three Fathom bank, will be found convenient in day time, and is 
preferable to Eastern channel, which is narrow, and lable to be more 
or less obstructed by vessels at anchor off Icacos point. | 

Middle or Third channel, between Three Fathom bank and 
the shoals south-east of Soldado rock, has depths of not less than 
4 fathoms, and is about 14 miles wide, but is not buoyed. After pass 
ing Quemada and Icacos points at the distance of a half to one mile, 


- bring Soldado rock to bear 290° true, and steer for it on that bearing 


until Cedros point is in line with the outer Gallos rock, bearing 61° 
true, when steer 346° true, allowing for the current, until Soldado 
rock bears southward of 256° true, when a vessel will be northward 
of all dangers. This, channel is generally recommended ; apparently 
there is not less than 4} fathoms on this track. 

Western or Fourth channel, between the shoals south-west 
of Soldado rock and the bank fronting the mainland, is nearly 2 miles 
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Plans 3024 and 481, Serpent’s Moutn. Var. 3° 00' W. 

wide, and is deep. The south-west side of the channel has: not been 
completely surveyed, but the examination made shows several dan- 
gerous shoal patches lying about 4 miles south-west of Soldado rock, 
over which the north-westerly current runs from 3 to 4 knots at times; 
for this reason and the absence of good marks for checking a vessel’s 
position whilst passing through, this channel is not recommended. 


Anchorage.—There is good anchorage between Icacos point and 
Soldado rock, and vessels should be prepared to anchor when passing 
through these channels, but the only place where smooth water may 
be depended on, if there is any wind, is under the lee of Trinidad 
island, between Icacos and Corral points. . 


Landing is bad always from Cedros point round to Galpha point ; 
the best place is a little southward of the post-office on Icacos point, 
but it is seldom, if ever, possible to get ashore dry. 


Chart 1480, Tobago to Tortuga. 


GULF of PARIA, south and west shores.—This gulf is 
bounded by Trinidad island on the east, and by the mainland on all 


10 


15 


other sides. Its greatest length from east to west is 90 miles, and its © 


breadth from north to south 40 miles. It is usually entered by sail- 
ing vessels from the northward by the Bocas de Dragos, during the 
dry season, from November to June, when the winds blow from 
north-east to east-north-east ; and from southward by Serpent’s Mouth, 
in the wet season, or from July to November, when the wind is gene- 
rally from east-south-east to south-east. Both entrances are available 
for steam vessels, but the northern is preferable. 


The eastern shore of the gulf is described with Trinidad island. See 
pages 103-125. 


Plan 1880, San Juan river, 


RIO SAN JUAN (Lat. 10° 69 V., Long. 62 44' W.) is Sted 


about 13 miles north-westward of Isla Venado. It is about 5 miles 
wide at its entrance between Punta Arena and Punta Tigre, and one 
mile wide at Punta Gorda, from whence it gradually decreases in 
width as far as the town of Guanoco, where it is only 50 yards wide at 
high water, and 22 yards wide at low water. 


Depths.—Barca Maturin in the approach to the entrance of 
Rio San Juan has depths of 10 to 18 feet at a distance of 4 to 8 miles 
in a north-easterly direction from the north-west extreme of Punta 
Tigre, the fairway depth being apparently not less than 15 feet; 
inside the bar the depths gradually increase until off Punta Tigre, 
where there are depths of 5 to 6 fathoms. The river then shoals slightly 
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Plan 1330, Rio San Juan. Var. 3° OO' W. 

for a distance of about 3 miles, after which deep water is carried as 
far as Punta Carner (which is marked by a sign board); from thence 
to Guanoco, a distance of 6 miles, the depths in the centre of the river 
vary from 10 to 30 feet. 


Tides.—It is high water, full and change, at Punta Gorda at 
IVh. 33m. ; springs rise 7} feet, neaps mse 5 feet; and at Guanoco at 


_VIth. 15m. ; springs rise 12 feet, neaps rise 7 feet (approx.). 


Buoy.—A conical buoy lies in 19 feet, bearing 326° true, distant 
9 cables from the same part of Punta Tigre. 


Directions.—As the many patches of 10 to 19 feet on Maturin 
bar are unbuoyed at the present time, no directions can be given to 
approach the mouth of Rio San Juan, tut when about a third of a 
mile south-east of the conical buoy abcve mentioned, with the right 
tangent of Punta Tigre bearing 188° true, steer 202° true, which leads 
clear of the shoal water extending off the north-west. extreme of Punta 
Tigre. After passing 4 cables from Punta Tigre keep in mid-channel. 


Guanoco is situated at the base of two hills, 350 and 250 feet 
high, on the right bank of Rio San Juan and 39 miles, by water, above - 
the entrance. it is connected with La, Brea lake by railway. There 
is a large deposit of liquid pitch here. The principal trade is with 
Port of Spain. | | 


Chart 1480, Tobago to Tortuga. 

Rio Guarapiche joins Rio San Juan about 20 miles from its 
mcuth, and is navigable for large cances to a considerabie town on its 
banks, named Maturin. 


The western head of the Gulf of Paria 1s about 25 miles north-west- 
ward of the entrance to Rio San Juan with depths of about 4 fathoms. 
On its southern shore between Rio San Juan and Punta Antica are 
several islands, westward of which is a channe] leading into Rio San 
Juan, 7 miles from Punta Tigre. At the head of the gulf is Turepano 
and cther islands, northward of which Rio Chaguaramas enters the 
gulf. | 


Giiria (Lat. 106° 31' N., Long. 62 22%’ W.), on the northern shore 
of the gulf, is built on the flat at the back of the beach. The church 
is a conspicuous object from seaward. About a quarter of a mile 
north-east. of the Custom-house there is a reddish cliff about 80 feet 
high, and 1? miles further in a remarkable triangular-shaped red 
cliff, conspicuous from seaward. 


Anchorage.—Vessels moor about one mile off Giiiria in a depth 
of 5 fathoms, mud, and good holding ground, with the Custom-house, 
situated on the beach close north of the town, bearing 289° true. 


General charts 1801, 762. 
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Chart 1480, Tobago to Tortuga. Var. 3° 10' W. 

South-westward of Giiiria the coaet is low, and at 2 miles south- 
westward of a headland covered with trees it suddenly trends west- 
ward. 

Vrapa is the name of an anchorage off a small river of that name, 
situated 23 miles west of Giiiria. 

Punta Yara.—Distant about 8 miles north-eastward of Giiiria is 
Punta Yara, between which and Punta Cumana, about 8 miles farther 
eastward, three isolated shoals are situated one mile to 14 miles off- 
shore. 

Chart 483a, Trinidad island, western portion, and Gulf of Paria. 

Eastward of Punta Cumana are the small bays, Pato, Yacao, Moro- 


ci, Aricagua, Cariaquito, and Celeste, the latter being near Punta - 


Pefias, the west entrance point of the gulf from the north. The coast 
between Bahia Aricagua and Punta Pefias has reddish cliffs in places. 

Rocas Garsa, 217 feet in height, extend nearly half a mile off-shore 
between Cariaquito and Celeste bays. 

Goose island, 24 miles south-east of Bahia Cariaquito, is described 
with Boca Grande (page 99). No dangers appear to exist off this 
shore beyond those mentioned. 

Bahia Aricagua (Lat. 10° 39’ V., Long. GI° 56’ W.) is open, 
and the anchorage only fit for coasters. <A little eastward of Bahia 
Aricagua, and at a quarter of a mile from the shore, are Rocas Patica, 
3 feet. in height. 

Cristobal Colon has been established in the western portion of 
Aricagua bay. A pier of concrete and steel, about 300 feet 
long, with a depth of 18 feet at its outer end, has been built, 
but it is only used by small] steamers of the Venezuelan government 
for landing coal. A small distance westward of this pier is a small 
jetty, in bad condition, on which all goods are landed from boats. 
Small vessels can anchor anywhere in the bay, but large vessels should 


keep just outside the line of the points of the bay, to eastward, and _ 


westward. 

The Custem house is at the back of the small jetty. 

Bahia Cariaquito, about 5 miles to the south-westward of 
Punta Penas, forms a snug anchorage for coasters. In the entrance 
there are depths of 34 to 4 fathoms, but the current runs across it at 
times with some strength, rendering it unsuitable for sailing vessels 
other than small craft. On the west side of the bay isa settlement and 
a stream of good water ; the mosquitoes are troublesome. 

Punta Penas.—tThe little promontory of Pefias, forming the 
north-eastern extremity of the coast of Paria province, is 980 feet 
high, and nearly separated from the mainland, being connected by a 
narrow ridge at the head of Bahia Celeste, about a cable in length and 
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Chart 1480, Tobago to Tortuga. Var. 8° 90' W. 
250 feet high, so that when seen from a certain distance ‘north-west 
and south-east of Punta Pejfias has the appearance of an island. | 


A rock, awash, lies a quarter of a mile off Punta Pefias. _ 


La Islette (Lat. 10° 45’ N., Long. 61° 52! W.), 230 feet in 
height, lies close north-east of Mexillones point, the north extreme of 
the promontory. | 


TOBAGO ISLAND. 


Chart 505, Tobago island. Var. 4° 20' W. 

General remarks.—Tobago island was discovered by Columbus 
on his third voyage in 1498, and derives its name from the pipe 
(tobacco) used by the natives in smoking. English colonists from 
Barbados island attempted a settlement here in 1625; they were, 
however, set upon by Indians, and the survivors found their way to 
Providence island. In 1632 it was settled by the Dutch, who named it 
New Walcheren; afterwards it passed into the hands of the 
Spaniards, Courlanders, and French, and was finally transferred by 
the latter to Great Britain in 1814. 

Tobago is represented in the Legislative Council of Trinidad island 
by two members; and the law of Trinidad island is applied to its 
dependency. The fiscal amalgamation of Tobago with Trinidad 
islands took place at the commencement of 1899. 

The island is about 23 miles in length, in a north-east and south- 
west direction, and 64 miles across at its greatest breadth, the shores 
being generally bold, steep-to, and fairly indented. A ridge of irre- 
cular mountains, commencing at the north-east extreme, extends 
through the island for nearly twothirds its length, at an 
elevation, in some parts, of 1,900 feet. The summits. of 
the ridge are generally rounded, and do not present any of 
those volcanic features that are seen at the neighbouring islands 
to the northward. The island is clothed with forests which cover 
about one-third of the total area; the slope on the northern side is 
more or less steep, but on the southern side, between the spurs of the 
hills extending to the coast, are several valleys, well watered, in 
which are the chief areas of cultivation. The south-western district 
consists mainly of low-lying plain land with hills dotted about. 

See views of the island from the north and east on chart quoted 


above. 


Climate.—tThe climate of the island is hot, but comparatively 
dry and healthy and is said to be healthier than that of Trinidad 
island (page 91). The mean annual temperature is about 81°, and 
the annual average rainfall on the windward side is about 65 inches. 


General charts 956, 1480, 1801. 
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Chart 505, Tobayo island. Var. 4° 26' W. 
It may be said to be free from hurricanes, the last severe storm of the 
kind recorded having occurred in 1847. 


Productions.—tThe produce of the island consists principally of 
cocoa, cattle, cocoanuts, cotton, tobacco, coffee, and limes. 


Trade.—tThe trade is chiefly with Great Britain, and the food 
supply from the United States and Canada. The value of the pro- 
ducts exported in 1914 amounted to £60,483 ; the trade is very satis- 
factory and continues to prosper. 

All imports and exports pass through Trinidad. 


Population.—The population of the island was stated, in 1914, 
to be 20,749. 


Communication.—There is communication with Port of Spain, 
Trinidad island, from Scarborough, the capital (page 137), by the 
Royal Mail Steam Company’s vessels every week. 

Wireless telegraphic communication is established with Trinidad 
island. See page 91. 


Anchorages.—The best anchorages are King’s and Rockly bays 
on the south side (pages 134, 136), and Man of War and Great Cour- 
land bays (pages 131, 132) on the north side. Rockly bay is the most 
frequented. 


CURRENT.—Tobago island, being in a prominent position off 
the north-east coast of South America, is subjected with Trinidad 
island to much of the force of the equatorial current and outpouring 
from the nearer large rivers; this current with a general motion to 
the north-west strikes Tobago island on its south side, and dividing, 
one part runs past the north-east end at a rate of 3 to 4 knots, whilst 
the other part passes between Trinidad and Tobago islands, and 
although slightly modified by the ebb tidal stream, is generally running 
so strong to the north-west that sailing vessels cannot work up against 
it ; therefore vessels coming from the Atlantic should, when approach- 
ing the island, make due allowance for it. 

Between Tobago and Barbados islands a current is generally found 
running to the north-west, with a rate of one to 3 knots, but some 
dimes a cessation for a short time occurs. 


Tides.—Tidal streams.—It is high water around the coasts 
of Tobago island, full and change, at IITh. (approximately); springs 
rise 4 feet, neaps rise 2 feet, but they are very irregular. 

The tidal streams about Tobago island are uncertain, being almost 
overcome by the north-westerly current, the general effect being that 
the flood stream accelerates whilst the ebb retards it; the flood stream 
at the north-east extreme of the island presses the current close to the 
shore, whereas the ebb carries it farther off. 


General charts 956, 1480, 1801. 
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Chart 505, Tobago island. Var, 4° 20' W. 

At the south-west extreme of the island the flood stream sets south- 
eastward close round Crown point and over Wasp shoal for 2 hours, 
during its strength just checking or throwing off the north-westerly 
current, but this effect soon ceases. On the north side at Courland 
bay, during the flood, there is a slight eddy set near the shore to the 
eastward, and during the ebb there is a set in the reverse direction, 
sometimes, near Buccoo reef, attaining a rate of one knot. 


General Directions.—Working to windward on the 
coast of Tobago island will be attended with difficulty except on the 
north side uninfluenced by the current, and then, on arriving at Giles 
islands, a vessel will require the wind northerly and strong to be able 
to cross it; should she, however, lie up south-east by east she will soon 
make easting enough to keep away; if bound to Scarborough, Little 
Tobago island should be given a wide berth. 

A vessel can work to windward along shore from Scarborough with 
a favourable breeze. Off Smith island the westerly current will be 
faint, and off Richmond island a slightly favourable or eddy set will 
be met with. Avoid Pedro point and the rocks south of Little 
Tobago island, for the current sets about 4 knots in this vicinity, and 
with light winds renders a vessel unmanageable. 


Ground swell.—Caution.—The north side of this island is in 
the winter months subject to a ground swell, which generally sets in 
with light winds; occasionally it breaks heavily over Buccoo reef and 
Drew bank. Vessels have at such times to leave the northern bays. 
The south-east side of the island is continually exposed to a heavy 
swell, and as the current generally sets strongly towards the shore 
sailing vessels should not be navigated within the distance of 3 or 
4 miles. 


Winds.—At Tobago island the trade wind does not blow steadily, 
but is fitful and uncertain, and there is a large proportion of calm 
weather, more particularly in the hurricane months. Much rain 
falls, and short squalls are frequent. It has been said that Tobago 
island is out of the path pursued by hurricanes, but this is not 
exactly the case, for minor disturbances of that character have 
occurred both here and at Trinidad island. The last severe storm 
recorded was in 1847. 


Plan 488, Fast end of Tobago island. 
NORTH COAST.—Giles or Melville islands.—This 


group of bold rocky islands lies half a mile off the north-east extreme 


_of Tobago island and is steep-to. The westernmost rock of the group 


is remarkable, having an arch worn through it by the sea; it is known 
as London Bridge. Marble island, the northernmost, 146 feet high, 
is nearly white. 


General charts 956, 1480, 1801. 
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Plan 488, East end of Tobago island. Var. 4° 20' W. 
The southern and largest island is 400 feet high at its eastern end. 


Channel rock.—Nearly midway in the channel, half-a-mile 
wide, between Tobago island and the south-west extreme of the 
largest of Giles islands, there is a rock awash ; though the channels on 
either side of it have depths of 15 fathoms or more, they are con- 
sidered dangerous for sailing vessels, both on account of their nar- 
rowness and the strong streams prevailing. Vessels therefore should 
pass north of Giles islands. 


MAN OF WAR BAY (Lat. 11° 19' N., Long. 60° 33' W.), 
14 miles wide at the entrance, is situated 2 miles south-westward from 
Giles islands, and affords anchorage for a number of vessels in the 
eastern part in depths of 10 to 20 fathoms. The only danger is 
Cardinal rock, awash, lying 2 cables off the western shore; it 
generally breaks. At the head of the bay is Booby islet, steep-to on 
the outside, but shallow within ; along the eastern and southern parts 
of the bay fringing reefs extend about three-quarters of a cable in 
places. 


Conspicuous objects.—A white house, with a red roof, is 
situated on the beach northward of Charlotteville, and would serve as 
a good mark for anchoring on. The Government rest-house, which 
stands alone, is situated near Charlotteville; behind the rest-house a 
tall square brick chimney belonging to a disused sugar mill can be 
seen. The Hermitage, a conspicuous white house, stands: on the point 
half a mile southward of Cardinal rock. 


Directions.—Anchorage.—A sailing vessel entering Man of 
War bay should keep one-third of the width of the entrance from the 
eastern point, and stand over quite close to Booby island. on the first 
tack, being prepared when in the bay for baffling and irregular 
winds. Should she fetch to leeward of Booby island, she should tack 
when it comes on with the north extreme of the long sandy bay on 
the eastern side bearing 72° true, and when standing northward avoid 


getting becalmed under the east entrance point, near which eddies 


from the westward might press a vessel close to the rocks. 

The best anchorage for large vessels is in 11 to 15 fathoms, with 
Booby island bearing 231° true; small vessels may go nearer the shore. 
This anchorage is perfectly safe. 

Supplies.—Water may be conveniently cbtained from a stream 
at Charlotteville, in the south-eastern part of the bay. Fresh fish, fruit, 
fowls, eggs, and milk are obtainable. Wood also is plentiful. There 
is no céal depot. | 
Chart 505, Tobago island.. 

ISLETS AND ROCKS.—The Brothers are two rocks 
15 feet in height, lying 2 miles westward of Corvo point, Man of War 
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Chart 505, Tobago island, Var. 4° 10" W. 

bay, and 3 cables off-shore. There are other rocks which dry at low 
water between them and the land, therefore a vessel should never 
attempt to pass inside The Brothers. 

At about 6 cables westward of The Brothers and half a mile from 
the shore are two rocks, one of which dries at low water, and the other 
has 4 feet water over it; they are generally marked by breakers. In 
passing between The Sisters and the shore, which cliannel is not recom- 
mended, keep nearer The Sisters to avoid these rocks. 


The Sisters are a group of five rocks above water, and three 
under water which break, lying north-westward 14 to 2 miles from The 
Brothers, and 14 miles from the coast; the highest and northernmost 
rock is 98 feet in height. 


Anchorages.—From Corvo point to Courland point, a distance 
of about 14 miles, the north coast of Tobago island is generally rocky, 
bold, and steep-to. In this space are several small indentations, known 
as Bloody, Parlatuvier, Englishman, Castara, King Peter, and Forma- 
gier bays all of them affording anchorage for very small vessels, but, 
with the exception of Castara bay, not very secure; several rocks lie 
off this coast, but in no case beyond the distance of 1} cables. 


Pian of Courland bays on chart 505. e 

GREAT COURLAND BAY (Lat.11°13'N.,Long.60°46'W.). 
—This bay is the principal anchorage on the north-western side of 
Tobago island ; between Courland and Black rock points, it is nearly 
one mile wide and 4 cables deep, with depths gradually increasing 
from the shore. The only danger is Barrel of Beef rock with 2 feet 
water over it, lying 14 cables south-west of Courland point; it is not 
always discernible at high water. 

With the wind northward of east a swell sets into the bay, but the 
holding ground is good. 

Vessels should not anchor in less than 7 fathoms; large vessels 
should anchor in 10 fathoms. A steam vessel can enter Great Cour- 
land bay at night after having made out its position, and it can be 
left with great facility. 


Plymouth, the settlement on Courland point, with a population 


.of about 1,200, has a church and a police statjon. Good water may 


be obtained from the stream in the northern part of the bay. 
Stonehaven bay, between Great and Little Courland bays, is 


' very open, and not good for anchoring in. 


Little Courland bay, the next indentation south-yestward, 
is a smoother anchorage than Great Courland bay, being protected by 
a more salient north-eastern point, on which are the remains of an 
old Dutch fort. The produce of the vicinity is shipped in this bay. 


General charts 956, 1480, 1801. 
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Lian of Courland bays on 505. Var. 4° 10" W. 

The best anchorage is in the north-eastern part of the bay in 
7 fathoms, with the central rocky point on which stands the buildings 
of the Mount Irvine estate bearing 123° true. 

In leaving this bay in a sailing craft, if the wind be light and 
variable, care is required to prevent being set towards Buccoo reef, as 
there is generally a current setting to the south-west. 


Chart 505, Tobago island. 

Buccoo reef extends in patches to the distance of 14 miles from 
the coast, between Wolf rock (lying close to the south-western point of 
Little Courland bay) and Pigeon point, nearly 2 miles to the west- 
ward ; its edge dries at low water, and is clearly defined. At night 
Buccoo reef is dangerous, but may be avoided when the land cannot 
be seen by keeping in a greater depth than 20 fathoms. 


Buccoo bay, situated south-east of Buccoo reef, is dangerous for 
boats, as rollers set in suddenly over the shallows enclosing it; several 
accidents have occurred, and the shoals are known as the Buccoo burial 
ground. 


Milford bay, situated at the south-west end of Tobago island, 
between Pigeon and Sandy points, affords good anchorage; a rock 
with one fathom water over it lies 14 cables from the shore near the 
middle of the bay. In standing into this bay care must be taken not 
to round either Buccoo reef or the ledge off Crown point too closely. 
A small craft may anchor in 7 fathoms with the coastal steamer’s 
depot (black building with red roof) in line with middle window of 
large house behind it. 


Plan 488, East end of Tobago island. 

Little Tobago island, 470 feet high, lies one mile off the east 
extreme of Tobago island. Near it are several rocks above water, and 
Goat island, about 4 cables in length, is situated between it and the 
coast. 


Channels.—Between Little Tobago and Goat islands, and be- 
tween Goat and Tobago islands, there are channels with 20 to 
30 fathoms water, but the current in them running to the northward 
with a rate of 24 to 4 knots, sailing vessels should never attempt to 
pass through; nor should steam vessels unless they have a particular 
object to attain. There are several rocks above and below water in 
them. 


Tyrrel bay, westward of Goat island, affords indifferent anchor- 
age with deep water. 

To enter it in a sailing vessel a commanding breeze is necessary, 
and the-southern channel, westward of South rock, 18 feet high, is the 
only safe one to take. The passage between South rock and Little 
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Plan 488, East end of Tobago island. Var. 4° 20' W. 

Tobago island should not be attempted, as the current splits over 
Middle rock dangers, and is very strong. When leaving, a sailing 
vessel should wait until the wind inclines to north-east ; she will then 


- lie out on the port tack, with the current assisting her under the lee 


bow. 


Coast.—Between Tyrrel and King’s bays the coast is rough and 
dangerous for boats or sailing vessels to approach, owing to the cur- 
rent constantly setting against the wind. 


King’s bay is the deepest and safest indentation in Tobago 
island, and the only anchorage that has nearly always smooth water. 
Detached patches of 5 and 8 fathoms lie near the fairway, and flats of 
less than 3 fathoms fringe the shore from one to 2 cables distance, 
with an isolated shoal of 3} fathoms on the eastern side. 


The best anchorage is near the head of the bay in 7 to 10 fathoms, 
secure from all ordinary winds. 


As King’s bay is surrounded by high land, the wind when quite 
steady outside will be very uncertain within; for as soon as Pedro 
point, the north-east entrance point, is passed, calms and baffling winds 
will probably be met with. Always be prepared to anchor, and do not 
stand too close to the lee side when working in. When leaving, 
choose early morning, as the wind then generally blows out of the 
bay, but be prepared on opening Pedro point for changes in its direc- 
tion. 


Queen’s bay (Lat. 11° 15’ N., Long. 60° 33' W.).—Off the 
southern part of the land which forms the west entrance point of 
King’s bay lies Queen’s island, 190 feet in height; and at half a mile 
north-west of the island is Queen’s bay, fronting the estate of Betsy’s 
Hope. This anchorage is nearly always accessible to sailing vessels, 
and is easy to leave, but it is only suitable for small craft, as these 
are not affected by the patches of 24 fathoms on either side of the 
fairway. 


The anchorage is in 5 or 6 fathoms at about 2 cables off the beach. 


Prince’s bay forms the continuation westward of Queen’s bay ; 
Roxborough rock, 53 feet high, with a shoal of 2 fathoms lying 
2 cables westward of it, and a series of shoals between it and the 
shore, divides these bays from each other ; a rock, awash at high water, 
on the north-east extreme of a 3-fathoms shoal, hes 44 cables south- 
westward of Roxborough rock, and between them is the entrance to 
Prince’s bay. 

To enter, pase a little eastward of the rock awash at high water, 
from which a northerly course leads to a good position in 7 fathoms. 


General charts 956, 1480, 1801. 
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Plan 488, East end of Tobago island. Var. 4° 20' W. 

Inside the depth of 5 fathoms the ground is foul all round this 
bay; it should not be entered with a scant wind in a sailing vessel, 
and it would be well to obtain a pilot from the vicinity. 


Chart 505, Tohago island. 
South-east coast.—From Prince’s bay to Richmond island the 
shore is fronted by many rocks; vessels should avoid this locality. 


Richmond island (Lat. 11° 13! NV., Long. 60° 35' W.), situated 
24 miles south-westward of Queen’s island, lies 2 cables off a salient 
point ; it is a double island, with a hummock on each part; there is a 
group of rocks about a cable northward of its east extreme, and a 
patch of 3 fathoms about a quarter of a mile south-westward of Rich- 
mond island. There is also a patch of 24 fathoms 6 cables westward 
of the island. 


Mangrove bay, situated northward c. Richmond island, west- 
ward of the salient point above mentioned, affords secure anchorage 
for small vessels. A rock dry at low water lies in the fairway ; vessels 
should pass westward of this, and anchor within in 3 to 4 fathoms. 


Richmond and Goldsborough bays, lying south-west of 
Mangrove bay, have very irregular depths off them; small vessels 
anchor in them to load produce, but there is no suitable anchorage 
for large vessels. There are patches of rocks off the points between 
these bays, and a patch which breaks between them and Richmond 
bay. 


Great River shoal.—Smith islet, 48 feet high, lies nearly 
4 miles south-westward of Richmond island, and between them, off 
Goldsborough bay, lies Great River shoal, which, within the depth of 
5 fathoms, extends from the shore 1} miles, and has :n many places 
depths of 17 and 18 feet over irregular coral bottom. 

During strong east-south-east breezes this shoal breaks heavily. 

A rock, known as Little Smith island, lies about a cable south- 
west from Smith island, and a patch which breaks lies 1} cables north- 
eastward of the latter. 


Clearing mark.—tThe south-east extreme of Little Tobago 
island kept open of Pedro point, bearing 46° true, leads three-quarters 
of a mile south-eastward of the depth of 3 fathoms on Great River 
shoal. 


Barbados bay is situated one mile westward of Smith island, 
and half a‘mile westward of Granby point, on which are the remains 
of an old fort. Foul ground, with several heads of 2 to 3 fathoms, 
extends about 4 cables in all directions from Granby point. 

This bay is not suitable for vessels above 12 feet draught. 
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Chart 505, Tobago island. Var. 4° 20’ W. 

Green Hill house in line with the west end of the sandy beac, 
bearing about 3° true, leads westward of the dangers off Granby point, 
and, in entering, when Little Smith island is in line with Granby 
point, bearing 109° true, the vessel will be northward of these dangers, 
and a sailing vessel should haul up quickly for a weather position in 
the bay; in doing this, the vessel will probably get into a depth of 
15 feet. ‘ 

Hillsborough bay lies westward of Barbados bay, off the Hope 
estate; vessels may anchor in the eastern part in 6 fathoms ; the wind 
generally blows along shore, and there are no dangers in the approach. 

A bank with 34 fathoms extends 4 cables off the point 186 feet 
high, 14 miles south-westward of Hillsborough bay; it breaks during 
strong sea breezes. 


_Minster rock, with 6 feet water, lies 6 cables southward from 
the point just mentioned ; it is composed of large boulders, is steep- 
tc, and with the usual sea breeze it generally breaks. 


Clearing marks.—Fort George flagstaff, bearing 312° true, 


jJeads ‘south-westward of Minster rock, and Richmond island open 


eouth-east of Smith island, bearing 59° true, leads southward. 


Plan 508, Rockly bay. . 

ROCKLY BAY (Lat. 11° 10' N., Long. 60° 44' W.), contained 
between Bacolet point and a point situated 34 miles west-south-west 
of it, affords anchorage in 6 to 16 fathoms, mud and sand; although 
a safe anchorage it is never very smooth, as the trade wind causes a 
continuous swell to set into the bay. Scarborough (page 137), the 
principal town in Tobago island, is situated at its head. 


LIGHT.—Scarborough.—From a white tower, 19 feet high, 
on Fort George, Scarborough, a light is exhibited at an elevation of 
478 feet above high water. 


Leading lights, occasional.—Two beacons, painted white, 
with triangles, 300 yards apart, are erected at the head of Rockly bay, 
close north-west of Scarborough, which, when vessels of the Royal 
Mail Steamship Company are expected, exhibit lights, bearing 334° 
true when in line. 


Shoals.—Lighthouse ledge, with a depth of 12 feet near its 
outer extreme, extends nearly 24 cables south-westward from Bacolet 
point; from this ledge to the town of Scarborough, the depth of 
5 fathoms is in no place more than a cable off-shore. 


Bulldog shoal.—Several shoals encumber the middle and 
western parts of Rockly bay ; of these Bulldog shoal, with 1} fathoms, 
lying 238° true, distant 2), miles from Bacotet point, is the outer; it 
usually breaks. 

General charts 956, 1480, 1867. 
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Plan 508, Rockly bay. Var. 4° 10' W. 

Red rock.—Other shoals, with 14 to 24 fathoms ee on them, 
extend three-quarters of a mile eastward of Red rock (38 feet in 
height), or half-way towards Lighthouse ledge; they break with a 
fresh trade wind, but not otherwise. 


Middle shoal lies in the northern part of the bay, westward of 
the anchorages for large vessels, and is nearly 2 cables in length 
south-east and north-west, with a least depth of 12 fathoms; its 
south-eastern extreme is 34 cables from the north-eastern shore. 


Clearing marks.—Rocks under Fairfield in line with Whim 
chimney, bearing 321° true, leads south-westward of Lighthouse ledge. 

Fort George, bearing northward of 12° true, leads eastward of 
Bulldog shoal, and the beacons at the head of the bay (described 
above) in line, lead eastward of all these dangers and up to the 
anchorage. Orange hill mill in line with Breeze hall bearing 316° 
true leads north-eastward of them. 

Whim chimney in line with Smithfield house, bearing 331° true, 
leads north-eastward of Middle shoal. 

The two small beacons, previously mentioned, in line bearing 334° 
true lead in clear of danger to the anchorage. 

The old leading mark was the south-east corner of the western store- 
house in line with notch in hills, bearing 322° true (see view A), but 
the storehouse is reported to be hidden by trees. 


Directions.—Approaching Rockly bay from the north-east, 
attend to the clearing marks for Great River shoal and Minster rock 
above given, and proceed towards the anchorages with the beacons in 
line bearing 334° true. 

In large sailing vessels it is not advisable to proceed to the head of 
the bay, but anchorage should be taken up in 14 to 16 fathoms, with 
Fort George bearing from 17° to 43° true. 

From the south-west keep Fort George bearing northward of 12° 
true until the leading beacons are in line. 

A sailing vessel with the usual sea breeze can follow the directions 
above given, but with a wind inclining northerly it may be necessary 
to tack, when all the clearing marks for the shoals on either side 
already mentioned must be attended to. 

Sailing vessels, in leaving the bay, will generally have the wind 
scant in casting. It is necessary, therefore, to keep near the eastern 
shore until the vessel can weather all the shoals. The morning is the 
best time for sailing vessels to leave, as the wind inclines northerly, 
and a vessel may clear in one stretch. 


Scarborough (Lat. 11° 11' W., Long. 60° 44! W.), the prin- 
cipal town in Tobago island, is situated on the north-west slope of Fort 
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Plan 508, Rockly bay. Var. 4° 10' W. 
George hill at the head of Rockly bay; it is not conspicuous unt:! a 


vessel arrives at the upper part of the bay. 


Population.—Scarborough has a population of about 2,500. 

Supplies.—Water is supplied from Darrall spring reservoir, and 
is good. Thére are pipes near the Custom house, but you have to use 
your own resources for getting it to the vessel. The usual small 
supplies of provisions are obtainable. 


Communication.—Sce page 91. 


Wireless station.—There is a wireless receiving station in Scar- 
borough. 


Shipping.—Only six small sailing vessels from outside the colony 
of Trinidad and Tobago entered the port of Scarborongh in 1918. 


Chart 505, Tobago island. 

COAST.—Columbus and Crown points.—Columbus 
point, the south extreme of Tobago island, is low and skirted by a 
reef to the distance of half a cable, with a depth of 5 fathoms at 
about 3 cables off, but from the shore of the bay between it and Crown 
or Browns point, the west extreme of the island, shallow water extends 
one mile. Westward of Crown point the water rapidly deepens. 


DREW BANK, lying off the south-west extreme of Tobago, is 
(within the depth of 10 fathoms) 5 miles in length by about 2 miles 
in breadth, with general depths of 4 to 8 fathoms; but there are two 
dangerous shoals on it, Wasp shoal at the north extreme, and Drew 
shoal one mile within its south-west extreme. 


Wasp shoal, with a least depth of 2? fathoms over its north end, 
lies 2 miles south-westward of Crown point, with Pigeon point bearing 
18° true a little open west of Sandy point ; the passage between Wasp 
shoal and Crown point is deep, but as there is no suitable leading 
mark, vessels of greater draught than 15 feet are not recommended 
to use it. 

Columbus point, bearing 61° true, leads southward of Wasp shoal, 
but does not clear Drew shoal. 

Drew shoal (at. 11° 04' N., Long. 60° 54' W.), with 34 fathoms 
least water, near the western edge of Drew bank, lies 222° true, dis- 
tant 53 miles from Crown point, and to large vessels passing between 
Tobago and Trinidad islands is a danger, but there is generally a 
ripple at its edge. There are no good marks on Tobago island to be 
recognised by a stranger for leading southward of Drew bank, a plain 
direction being to keep midway between the islands; and when 
Galera point, the north-east extreme of Trinidad island, bears east- 
ward of 165° true, a vessel may haul up if proceeding northward. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


BARBADOS AND GRENADA ISLANDS, THE GRENADINES, 
ST. VINCENT ISLAND. 


(Lat, 11° 46' N. to Lat. 13° 22' N.) 
(Long. 59° 23' W. to Long. 62° 62! W.) 
VARIATION 1N 1919.—Increasing about 9/ annually. 


BARBADOS ISLAND. 


Chart 2485, Barbados island. Var. 5° 30’ W. . 

General remarks.—Aspect.—Barbados is the easternmost 
of the extensive group termed The Windward islands, and conse- 
quently the first landfall of vessels proceeding from Europe to the 
islands to leeward of it, or to the ports on the northern shore of 
| Venezuela and New Grenada. The exact date of discovery is 
unknown, but it was probably first seen by the Portuguese in about 
the year 1600, and taken possession of by the British in 1605, in 
whose hands it has since remained. In form, the island is an irregu- 
lar triangle or pear shaped, with the pointed end to the north; its 
length in a north-north-west and south-south-east direction is about 
18 miles, and the breadth between the extreme east point and Bridge 
‘town 12 miles. 


Notwithstanding its small extent, Barbados presents considerable 
‘variety of surface, as valley, hill, table-land, &c. A deep valley run- 


‘ning almost east from Bridgetown divides the island into two parts, 


of which the northern is by much the larger. Near the centre of the 
latter, Mount Hillaby, the highest part of the island, rises 1,104 feet 
above the sea. The general appearance of the island is low and level. 
.See views on chart 2485. 


From the west coast the land rises in distinct successive terraces, 
interrupted by numerous and deep ravines, to the central ridge; 
‘from which, and principally from Mount Hillaby, hills of a conical 
form range in a north-east direction towards the sea; this high land 
‘is named Scotland; the hills are rugged and worn by the heavy rains 
and torrents which pour down their sides. On the south-east coast 
the ground is nearly level, sloping gently to the sea cliffs; while on the 
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Chart 2485, Barbados island. Var. 5° 30" W. 
north-east coast the outline is broken and irregular. In clear 
weather the highest hills may be seen at a distance of about 40 miles. 

The north, west, and south parts of the island consist of rocks of 
coralline limestone, with beds of calcareous marl, containing 
numerous recent shells of various species; the east is composed of 
strata of siliceous sandstone, intermixed with ferruginous matter, cal- 
careous sandstone, passing into siliceous limestone, different kinds of 
clay, selenite, earthy marls, frequently containing minute fragments: 
of pumice, strata of volcanic ashes, seams of bitumen, and springs of © 
petroleum. | 

The rivers are small except during the rainy season, when they: 
are much increased in size. There are several chalybeate springs, 
containing chiefly iron, carbonic acid, and fixed alkali, in different 
proportions. 

Barbados island is divided into 11 parishes or districts. Bridge- 
town, the capital (see page 146), is situated in Carlisle bay, at the: 
south-west end of the island. (See page 144.) A college founded by 
General Codrington, formerly governor, is pleasantly situated on the 
eastern side of the island. A railway crosses the island from Carlisle 
bay to Conset point and thence by the east coast to St. Andrew’s. 


Products.—tThe land is highly cultivated. The coral formatiom 
of the island is seen almost throughout the surface, and the coating 
of soil on the top in which the sugar canes flourish is so slight as to 
make it difficult to believe at first sight that anything over a foot 
high can grow on’ it. The chief staple articles produced are sugar, 
‘molasses, and cotton. Many of the esculent vegetables of Europe 
are common; but the quantity of tropical fruits grown in the island. 
is small. The supply of fish, including flying fish, 1s abundant. 


Climate.—Barbados island is~* considered to be one of the 
healthiest islands in the West Indies; except the bilious and remittent 
fevers common to all the West India islands, there is no malignant 
disease peculiar to it. The climate, though warm, is salubrious. 


Population.—The estimated population on December 31st, 1917, 
was 186,656. These figures are computed from the census taken April 
2nd, 1911. : > 

Trade.—The value of the imports for the year 1917 amounted 
to £2,285,278, and of exports to £2,190,114, creating a record for the 
colony. 


Revenue.—lIn the fiscal year 1917-18 the revenue amounted to 


‘£399,969 and the expenditure to £456,303. 


Shipping.—In 1917, 478 steamers entered the port of Bridge- 
town, with a gross tonnage of 1,121,101 tons, and 680 sailing vessels, 
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Chart 2485, Barbados island. Var. 5° 30' W., 
of 165,165 tonnage. Of all shipping entered, 724 were British vessels, 
with a tonnage of 682,219 tons. 

The colony owes much of its increasing prosperity to the visitors 
who stay in the island. 


Communication.—Barbados island has communication by 
telegraph cable, via the West India islands and the United States, 
with the United Kingdom, and with Demerara. It has also communi- 
cation by several lines of steamships, including the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company. 

There is no inland telegraph service, but there is a complete tele- 
phone system, and the railway across the island before mentioned. 


Harbours.—tThe only anchorage of any importance is Carlisle 
bay on the south-west side (page 144), which is available for all classes 
of vessels at all times, being well sheltered from the prevailing trade 
wind. 


Winds and weather.—tTho prevailing wind is the north-east 
trade, freshening during the daytime, and falling light at night. 
January is generally dry ; the breeze sets in early, and it is altogether 
one of the finest and most healthy months of the year. February 
partakes of the same character. March and April are the driest 
months. May is also dry in the early part, but rain sets in towards 
the end. In June the breeze is light, the clouds are heavy, and 
thunder and lightning occur with frequent showers. July is most 
oppressive, the regular trade wind is interrupted by. breezes from 
south-west and west; rain descends in torrents. August and Septem- 
ber are very similar, with calms and light airs from the southward. 
From June to October is the hurricane season. October, towards 
the middle, becomes drier, and the refreshing trade wind sets in after 
thunderstorms. November is still rainy, the winds variable. Decem- 
ber has almost daily slight showers, but the month is generally cool, 
and the trade wind becomes steady. See Meteorological table, 
page 428. ‘ 

Hurricanes.—tThe island was devastated'by a hurricane in 1675, 
and by another in October, 1780; the latter left hardly a building 
standing, and killed many of the inhabitants, and the loss of human 
life was estimated at between 3,000 and 4,000 souls, and of property 
to more than £1,000,000. Between that and the last great hurricane 
of 1831, there were several others, the severest of which was that of 
October, 1819, but these were less disastrous. The hurricane which 
desolated the island in 1831 exceeded in violence any of the former. 
The number of persons who lost their lives is said to have amounted to 
upwards of 2,000, and by some to more than 5,000, and the loss of 
property to nearly £1,602,800. A hurricane of small dimensions, but 
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Chart 2485, Barbados island. Var. 5° 30' W. 
which did much damage, passed over Barbados on 11th September, 


" 1898. 


Storm signals are established at the undermentioned places on 
the island, in order to give due warning of the approach of a hurri- 
cane : — 


Place.. Position. 
South point lighthouse - - Lat. 13°03’ N., long. 59° 314’ W. 
Highgate signal station - - ,, 13°054/N., ,, 59°35’ W. 
Police station E- - - - » 138° 15})/N., ,, 59° 373’ W. 
a ee C - - - 5 13°09 N, ,, 59° 28% W. 
3 3 D =- - - » 138°114'N., ,, 59° 353! W. 
- ‘5 F - - - » 13°13’ N., ,, 59°323/ W. 
Mount Standfast — - - - » 13°124'N., ,, 59°37}! W. 
Crane - - - - - » 18°064/N., ,, 59° 264’ W. 
Bathsheba' -- - - - - » 18°13’ N. ,, 59°31}! W. 


The signals consist of two red flags with a black square in the 
centre of each, hoisted vertically. 


North-east coast.—From Kitridge point,.the east extreme of 
Barbados island, the coast, forming a slight indentation, trends north- 
westward to North point, and is formed of rocky cliffs varying from 
50 to 800 feet in height, intersected by sandy bays and beaches, which 
are skirted by a coral reef, always breaking, and which encircles 
almost the whole island. The reef fringing this coast extends from 
about a quarter of a mile to half a mile from the coast. 


LIGHT.—Ragged point.—A white circular stone tower, 
97 feet high, stands 300 yards inside the extreme of Ragged point 
and exhibits a light elevated 213 feet above high water. The light 1s 
obscured when bearing east of 135° true. 

Conset bay, 2 miles north-west of Ragged point light, affords shelter 
for boats, but is somewhat difficult of access. 

The east extreme of the island is about 60 feet high, and continues 
flat for about 2 miles inland, when it becomes more elevated, and 
at 3 miles westward of Kitridge point is Moncrieffe signal station, 
elevated 521 feet, and Police station (C), 505 feet above high water, 
from which are exhibited storm signals (sea above). 


Mount Hillaby.—aAt a distance of 3 or 4 miles to the north- 
west the island begins to rise abruptly from the shore in rugged hills, 
and at nearly 8 miles from the north coast, and about midway between 
the north-eastern and western sides of the island, is Mount Hillaby, 
1,104 feet high, the highest peak of the island as before mentioned. 
(See view on chart.) The high ridge trends north and north-east, 


_terminating at the coast 34 miles from North point in a remarkable 
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Chart 2485, Barbados island. Var. 5° 30' W. 
hill, named Pico Teneriffe, 269 feet high, which at a distance appears 
almost detached from the shore. 


North coast.—North point.—The north coast from Pico 
Teneriffe to Harrison point is composed entirely of low rugged cliffs 
from 40 to 60 feet in height, and between these two points the island 
is 44 miles broad. For the first mile from North point, the ground is 
level and open, and thence commences to rise gradually southward. 


Harrison reefs, between North and Harrison points, extend 
half a mile from the coast. _s 


West coast.—From Harrison point the coast trends southward 
124 miles to Pelican island, near the north-west point of Carlisle 
bay ; the shore is generally low, but a short distance inland it begins 
to rise in distinct successive terraces, interrupted by ravines, towards 
the central ridge before mentioned. These terraces may be traced 
all the way from Bridgetown, to near Harrison point, where they 
terminate in a bold bluff. 


Reef.—The shore is slightly indented with sand beaches, the 
points being fringed by coral reefs, which, a little southward of Harni- 
gon point, extend half a mile, and are dangerous. 


Speights town (Lat. 13° 15' N., Long. 59° 38’ W.), the most 
considerable place next to Bridgetown, is situated 3} miles south- 
ward of Harrison point, and off it there is anchorage, but the road- 
stead is not frequented, as it is found more convenient to ship the 
produce in droghers, or small craft, and convey it to the vessels in 
Carlisle bay. 


Hole town, 2 small village 34 miles farther southward, has also 
anchorage off it, and the roadstead is used for the same purpose as 
that of Speights town. , 


South-east coast.—From Kitridge point to South point the 


coast trends south-westward a little over 9 miles, curving outward a _ 


little, about midway. The land is flat, and the coast composed chiefly 
of bold rocky cliffs from 50 to 60 feet high ; in some places, however, 
the clifis have been undermined by the sea, and fallen in huge masses 
on the beach beneath. 


Cobbler reef.—Abreast of, and 3 cables from New Fall cliff, 
situated a little over 4 miles south-westward of Kitridge point, is 
the south-west extreme of Cobbler reef, which extends north-eastward 
at about the same distance, nearly as far as Lords castle, Long bay, 
having two gaps of 23 and 1? fathoms. Here, the reef increases its 
distance from the coast to 1;, miles eastward of Palmetto bay, which 
is 7 cables south-westward of Kitridge point. Cobbler reef, here, is 
half a mile in width, with 2 to 8 feet water, and breaks heavily even 
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Chart 2485, Barbados island. Var. 5° 50’ W. 
in the finest weather; between the coast and this part of Cobbler 
reef there are 3 or 4 fathoms, with smooth water. 

A third of a mile eastward of the broadest part of Cobbler reef 
and 14 miles south-east of Kitridge point is the north-east end of a 
remarkable coral ridge, with from 7 to 10 fathoms on it, which 
extends to the south-west at nearly a uniform distance of a little 
less than a mile from the coast till abreast of South point. Between 
this coral ridge and the shore reefs there are from 12 to 26 fathoms. 
To seaward of the above coral ridge the water quickly deepens to 
the 100-fathoms line, which will be found at an average distance of 
2 miles from the coast. At spring tides there are overfalls off Cobbler 
and South point reefs. ; 


Caution.—The prevailing current sets on to Cobbler reef. 


South point.—From New Fall cliff the coast continues south- 
westward for 5 miles to South point, with Long bay about midway. 

Coral reefs extend almost continuously 3 cables from the coast and 
half a mile off South point, having from one to 4 feet water, and 
generally breaking heavily for the whole distance. There is a boat 
channel inside these reefs. 


LIGHT.—South point.—aA tower with red and white bands 
stands 200 yards inside South point, exhibiting a light at a a 
of 145 feet above high water. 


Storm signals are shown from South point lighthouse (see also 
page 142). 


Oistin bay, north-westward of South point, affords anchorage for 
small vessels in 5 to 10 fathoms water; clear ground will be found 
in about 6 fathoms, with Christ church bearing 6° true and Kendal 


‘point 113° true. In hauling up for this anchorage, take care to give 


a good berth to the reef extending from South point. The whole of 
the coast between Oistin bay and Needham point (page 145) is flat and 
low, but -at a short distance inland the ground rises somewhat in 
terraces, and half a mile northward of Christ church attains the 
height of 180 feet. | 


Plan 502, Carlisle bay. 

CARLISLE BAY (Jat. 18 06' N., Long. 59° 37' W.), the 
principal anchorage in the island, along the shores of which is situated 
Bridgetown (page 146), the capital of Barbados island, is an indenta- 
tion of about half a mile, formed between Pelican island and Needham 
point, which lie in a north-north-west and opposite direction, distant 
from each other 14 miles. 

It affords anchorage for all classes of vessels. 
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Chart 502, Carlisle bay. Var. 5° 30' W. 

LIGHT.—Needham point.—On this, the south-east entrance 
point of Carlisle bay, is erected a white octagonal tower, exhibiting a 
light at a height of 60 feet above high water. 


Needham point spit.—From Needham point, which may be 
easily known by the forts and signal staff at ite extremity, a rocky 
‘spit with less than 34 fathoms extends 3 cables westward. 

Buoy.—A conical red buoy, with staff and ball, is moored near 
its western edge in 5 fathoms water, 34 cables westward from the fort 
signal staff. 

Clearing mark.—As the buoy occasionally breaks adrift, ves- 
.sels approaching from the eastward should keep outside the line of 
‘the western extreme of the land on with the east side of Pelican 
island, bearing 342° true, until the whole of St. Ann fort is open 
north of Fort Charles flagstaff, bearing 97° true, when they may haul 
north-eastward and anchor as convenient. 

Pelican island (Lut. 1° 66! N., Long. 59° 387' W.) is a low 
rocky islet with a quarantine building and several other houses with 
trees around them, lying about one cable from the shore, and forms 
the north-west entrance point of Carlisle bay. A dry reef extends one 
cable north-west. and south-east of it. 

There are several other houses on Pelican isiand, with several trees 
‘around them. 

Clearing mark.—St. Ann clock tower in line with the end of 
the groyne which encloses the drain pipe, bearing 123° true, leads 
24 cables outside the foul ground extending from Pelican island. See 
view A from anchorage. 

Pelican and Long shoals.—Pelican shoals lie from scne mile 
‘to 14 miles northward of Pelican island, and half a mile from the shore. 
‘They are nearly dry, with 5 fathoms water about a cable outside them. 

Detached coral patches, with depths under J0 fathoms, lie from 
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half a mile to three-quarters of a mile westward of Spring Garden — 


peint, the shoalest of which, Long shoal, has a depth of 4 fathoms. 

Bell buoy.—Long shoal, 3 cables westward of the northern pars 
‘of Pelican shoals, 1s marked by a bell-buoy, situated 323° true, distant 
1,8; miles from Pelican island quarantine station. 

In the northern part of Carlisle bay there are coral patches with 
4 to 5 fathoms water on them, but they will be avoided by not bring- 
ing the refinery chimney (situated near the shore in the centre of the 
bay) to bear southward of 90° true. The refinery chimney is not at all 
‘easy to make out when approaching from the north, but, about 
200 yards southward of the tall refinery chimney, there is a most 
‘conspicuous gasometer. The clearing mark for Needham point spit 
leads also westward of the patches. 
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Chart 502, Carlisle bay. Var. 5° 80’ W. 

Lights.—Carénage.—A light, elevated 16 feet above high 
water, is shown from the end of the Public wharf on the north side 
of the Carénage entrance, and another light on the south side of the 
entrance. 

Police wharf.—A light is also snown at the end of Police wharf, 
situated 3 cables south-eastward of Carénage entrance. 

Anchorage.—Merchant vessels anchor in the northern part of 
the bay. For a large vessel the best berth is in 16 fathoms with end of 
groyne and the clock tower in line bearing 123° true, or the centre 
of the barracks near the beach in line with the flagstaff of St. Ann 
fort, bearing 129° true. See view A on plan. 

Smaller vessels anchor nearer the shore, according to draught. 
The bottom is foul and uneven in many parts, but an anchor is sel- 
dom lost. In the bay the tidal streams are weak and irregular. 

Caution.—Wreck.—Vessels anchoring in the above locality 
must be careful to avoid the wreck of 8.S. Guarany, the stern of which 
lies 505 yards, 206°, from Police wharf light. The wreck lies with her 
bows heading in a 66° direction, and has a length of 247 feet. The 
wreck is marked by a red flag by day and a white light by night from 
each of her two masts. 

Quarantine anchorage.—As before stated, the quarantine 
station is on Pelican island, the anchorage being in 11 fathoms 2 cables 
south-west of it. 

Vessels drawing less than 16 feet can moor alongside the wharves 
of the Carénage. 

Vessels of war usually anchor in the southern part of the bay, which 
is generally clear. 

BRIDGETOWN, reported in 1914 to have a population of 
16,648, is divided by the Carénage, an enlargement of the mouth of 
a stream known as Constitution river. At a third of a mile from the 
entrance to the Carénage navigation is terminated by a bridge, 
100 yards east of which is the railway station. Distant 150 yards west 
of this bridge is another, with a passage through to Inner basin, which 
has depths of 9 to 12 feet. The entrance to the Carénage between 
the public wharf and Mole head is about 55 yards broad. The larger 
part of the town is that north of the Carénage, and contains the public 
and other principal buildings. The town has an Anglican cathedral, 
besides churches of most denominations; also an open space named 
Trafalgar square, on which is erected a statue of Nelson. There is 
an abundant supply of excellent water led in from Newcastle on the 
east coast ; the town contains also a free library. Government House 
is situated on rising ground, three-quarters of a mile east of the town, 
and can be reached by tramcar. At the southern end of the town and 
a third of a mile eastward of Needham point is Ste. Ann fort, with its 
spacious barracks and parade ground. 
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Chart 502, Carlisle bay. Var. 5° 30' W. 

Port regulations.—All ships of war arriving after 6 a.m. and 
up to 9 p.m. will be visited by the Health Officer. 

A British ship of war arriving after 9 p.m., and having urgent 
reason to communicate with the shore, will show a red light, hoisted 
at such a height and position as to be perfectly distinct from the 
shore; the harbour police will at once communicate with and send a 
boat for the Health Officer, who will, with as little delay as pos- 
sible, visit the ship. 

In every such case as last mentioned, the captain of the ship of 
war will report to the Governor the grounds of urgency for communi- 
cating with the shore. 

In all other cases of ships of war arriving after 9 p.m. they will be 
visited by the Health Officer on the following morning. 


Dock.—See. Appendix I., page 422. 


Supplies.—All supplies can be purchased ; water is delivered on 
board from tanks. 


Coal.—About 60,000 tons of coal are imported annually, and 
not less than 5,000 tons are kept in stock. The entire length of the 
quays, including Inner basin, is 3,495 feet, the greatest depth along- 
side being 16 feet. 

Two hundred and fifty tons of mineral oil, suitable for fuel or 
lubricating purposes, is obtained from local wells annually. 


Tides.—It is high water, full and change; in Carlisle bay, at 
IITh. 00m. ; springs rise 3 feet, neaps rise 14 feet ; but it is irregular. 
For Tidal streams and Current, see page 148. 


Directions.—There are no difficulties in the way of steam vessels, 
or sailing vessels with a fair wind, approaching and entering Carlisle 
bay either by day or night. From the eastward the south-east coast 
of the island should be given a berth of not less than 2 miles, and 
at night the lights on Ragged, South, and Needham points afford 
easy facilities for fixing position. 

Sailing vessels from Europe or from the south-eastward, when 
within about 120 miles of the meridian of Barbados, should endeavour 
to keep on the parallel of South point, or in lat, 13° N. 

It has frequently been observed that, at a distance of about 200 
to 240 miles eastward of the island, muddy discoloured water is met 
with, having the appearance of soundings, most probably caused by 
the débris brought down by the great rivers on the adjacent main- 
land coast during the rainy season, and it is said to afford a means 
of checking the longitude; it will be prudent, however, not to put 
too much confidence in this remark. 
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Chart 502, Carlisle bay. Var. 5° do" W., 

Sailing vessels, when approaching Barbados island from the north- 
ward, keep if possible well eastward of the island, in order to pass to 
windward of it, guarding against the north-westerly set, and having 


~ rounded Cobbler reef at the distance of 3 miles, the south-east coast 


may be skirted at a distance of 2 miles. Should the island be sighted 
in the night from the north-east, Ragged point light will be the guide, 
remembering that to clear Cobbler reef it must not be brought to bear 
northward of 287° true till South point is seen bearing 242° true. 

Should sailing vessels coming from this direction get to leeward, 
and be chbliged to pass westward of the island, a berth of 2 mules 
should be given to the north-west coast, which must be approached 
carefully. Soundings under 100 fathoms extend 14 miles north of 
North point; from one mile to 1} miles outside Harrison point, and 
to about the latter distance from the west coast as far as Spring 
Garden point. A third of a mile outside Harrison reefs (page 143) 
the depth is 10 fathoms. 

Approaching Carlisle bay from the north-westward, do not haul 
round Pelican island until the clock tower is open southward of the ’ 
gateway bearing eastward of south-east by east. 

At night.—Vessels bound to Carlisle bay from the eastward or 
southward should give South point light a berth of a couple of miles, 
and after passing it may haul up for Needham point light, keeping 
South point light in sight until Needham point light changes from red 
to white, bearing 89° true, when steer north-eastward for the anchor- 
age (page 146). Keep the lead going when nearing Needham point, 
and on hauling up into the bay bear in mind that the rocky spit from 
Needham point is steep-to. 

Chart 2485, Barbados island. 

In approaching the bay from the northward, keep 2 miles off-shore, 
and when Needham point light bears eastward of 130° true, it may be 
steered for to pass south-west of the foul ground from Pelican island. 

Current.—In a sailing-vessel, when beating up to Barbados island 
from the westward, endeavour to keep directly under its lee in order to 
avoid the current which generally sets strong to the westward. Some- 
times, however, the current varies its direction to north-west, and even 
as far as north, particularly between Barbados and Tobago islands, 
where the direction and rate are considerably influenced by the wind. 
In the rainy season they are especially variable, the rate ranging from 
half a knot to one knot. 

Tidal streams.—Within a mile from the east and west coasts of 
Barbados island the influence of the tidal streams is felt, the flood 
stream setting north-westward and north, and the ebb stream in the 
opposite directions. Off the south and south-east coasts, the flood 
stream sets westward and the ebb stream eastward with a rate of half 
a knot to 14 knots. 
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GRENADA ISLAND. 


Chart 2821, Island of Grenada. 

General remarks.—This island was discovered by Columbus in 
his third voyage in 1498, was first colonised by the French in the 
year 1650, and has been a British possession since 1783. It is about 
17 miles in length north-north-east and south-south-west, 8 miles in 
breadth. 


Aspect.—Throughout its whole extent it is traversed by a chain 
of irregular mountains, reaching in the centre of the island from 
2,300 to 2,750 feet above the sea. Mount St. Catherine, about one- 
third from the north end of the island, is the highest, whilst the 
South-east mountain and Mount Sinai to the southward range 
respectively 2,359 and 2,330 feet high. 

The appearance of the island is that of a gradual rise of hills from 

the coast to the mountains in the centre, resembling in its principal 
features other of the West India volcanic islands, but dissimilar to 
those of calcareous formation, such as Barbados island, Bermuda, or 
the Bahamas. There are three rather large ponds in the island, formed 
as basins, having all the appearance of extinct craters; that of Grand 
Etang, 7 miles from St. George and 1,759 feet above the sea, is 
13 acres in extent, 16 feet deep, and the source of Great river. 

Lake Antoine, in the north-east part of the island, has more the 
appearance of a crater than Grand Etang; the ridge of hills rising 
from it is 313 feet high and almost. circular: the lake is more than 
52 acres in extent, 39 feet deep, and 6 feet. below the level of the sea. 
Levira pond, near the north-east extreme of the island, is 12 feet deep, 
but the ridge of hills enclosing it 1s not so perfect as the others. 
Strangers visiting the island are generally taken to see Grand Etang, 
which is accessible by motor-car; the views and scenery are decidedly 
beautiful, and the excursion a pleasant one. 
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Grenada is a well watered country; every valley has a stream, and © 


the larger streams are never dry. Nearly all are bridged. 
There are several hot chalybeate and sulphurous springs, and veins 
of the natural magnet are found in various parte of the island. 


Winds.—tThe trade wind varies from north-east to south-east, and 
there is no land wind. Gales are of rare occurrence at Grenada. Occa- 
sionally, when the trade wind falls, calms and light airs from the west- 
ward will be felt on the lee side of the island. The island is nearly free 
from hurricanes; two only have occurred since the year 1760, viz., 
12th August, 1768, and 10th and 11th October, 1780, and were not 
then particularly violent. 

The early part of the year is usually dry; the rainy season is from 
May to December, but these seasons are irregular, and frequently over. 
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Chart 2821, Island of Grenada. Var. 3° 40' W. 
lap. The average rainfall at St. George is 76 inches, but is much 
greater in the central or mountainous parts. 


Climate.—Grenada island possesses a healthy climate; cases of 
malaria occur, but of a mild type. 


2teorological table.—Sce page 429. 


Productions.—The chief productions of Grenada island are 
cocoa, nutmegs, and other spices; large quantities of tropical fruits of 
all kinds are grown. Other food resources are yams, sweet potatoes, 
tanias, kush-kush, plantains, Indian corn, and bread fruit. The 
forests produce valuable timber, such as bullet-wood, locust, mahog- 
any, white cedar, and galba. 

Small sloops of 20 to 30 tons are employed in collecting the produce 
from the east and south sides of the island for the shipping in St. 
George harbour. 


Population.—tThe estimated population on 31st December, 1918, 
was 73,881. | 

The negroes in their conversation with each other use a French 
patois, though the greater part of them can speak English. 


Communication.—There is an inland telephone system in 
Grenada, and cable communication 1s maintained by the lines of the 
West India and Panama Telegraph Company. There are no inland 
telegraphs. See also page 156. 

Revenue.—tThe revenue for the year ended 31st March, 1919, 
amounted to £110,386, and the expenditure to £108,251. 


Trade.—In the year 1918 the imports were valued at £377,332, 
and the exports at £702,777. Five hundred and sixty-three vessels 
entered during the year 1918-19, with an aggregate tonnage of 260,258 
tons ; af these, 94 were steam and 468 sailing vessels. 


Harbours.—tThe principal harbour is that of the capital, St. 
George, which is deep enough for all classes of vessels; it is not recom- 
mended for heavy draught or long vessels, as it would be necessary for 
them to moor head and stern ; but there is anchorage outside, sheltered 
except from the west. 


Soundings.—Grenada rises from a coral bank on which are the 
Grenadines, and which bank extends to the south-west of the island a 
considerable distance. The 100-fathoms line of soundings in this 
direction was defined by H.M. Ships Active, Ruby, Volage, in the 
year 1892, under favourable circumstances, as 21 miles south-west of 
Point Saline. From this edge, which is somewhat rounded and about 
2 miles broad, the bank, having general depths of 15 te 20 fathoms, 
increases in width, and towards Point Saline, where the bank inside 
the 100-fathoms line is 10 miles broad. 
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Chart 2821, Island of Grenada. Var. 3° 40' W. 

The 100-fathoms line of soundings skirts the east coast of Grenada 
island at a distance of 24 miles from the southern part to 7 miles 
{rom the northern part. 


Northward of St. George harbour the 100-fathoms line skirts the 
western coast at the distance of about one mile. 


It wil be seen on looking at the chart that there is but a narrow 
vein of deep water from all the southern harbours or inlets of Grenada 
to the clear bank outside, and that banks on which there are less than 
5 fathoms water extend off the adjacent points; this being the 
general feature of all, the difficulty of taking vessels into them in- 
creases, as in almost all cases, from the wooded appearance of the 
island, no natural leading marks can be given, and as the courses in 
are principally circuitous, it will be necessary for the utmost caution 
to be used in navigating them. 


Reported bank.—tThe reported position of the comparatively 
shoal cast, 49 fathoms (Lat. 12° 00’ V., Long. 62° 50’ W.), was passed 
over by the squadron H.M. Ships Active, Ruby, and Volage in 1892, 
but the lead gave no bottom at 80 fathoms, and it is considered that 
no bank of any extent exists in the immediate neighbourhood. The 
49 fathoms is, however, still retained on the charts. 


Reindeer shoal (Lat. 11° 57' N., Long. 61° 59' W.)—At the 
distance of 114 miles, 252° true, from Point Saline lighthouse is Rein- 
deer shoal, having 29 feet least water; this shoal, found by Mr. John 
Parsons, R.N., in the year 1860, and named after the schooner em- 
ployed in the Survey, is, under the depth of 10 fathoms, about 34 miles 
in extent, the shallowest part being in the position mentioned. 


Tides.—Tidal streams.—Current.—It is high water, full 
and change, at St. George harbour, at 2h. 40m.; springs rise 11 feet, 
neaps rise three-quarters of a foot. An extraordinary tide may rise 
21 feet. Between Grenada and Trinidad islands the westerly current 
may be especially strong, the rate ranging from one to 3 knots when 
the trade wind is at its height. 

Off the bank south-westward of Grenada island, the rate of the 
westerly current is generally 2 knots. On the bank it 1s checked by 
tne ebb stream, which sets round Point Saline and eastward along 
the south coast, but which is only felt for 2 or 3 hours, whilst the flood 
stream, increased by the prevailing current, runs for 8 and 9 hours 
to the westward. Off Great Bacolet point, on the south-east side of the 
island, where the ebb scarcely reaches, the westerly current united with 
the flood stream runs south-westward strong for 6 hours, and weak for 
2 hours; while the north-east going ebb stream overcomes the current 
tor 4 hours. 
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Chart 2821, Island of Grenada, Var, 3° 40" W. 

The current striking the eastern coast of Grenada island turns along 
the coast both to the south-west and the north, and at some points is 
not overcome by the tidal stream. 

During the wet season (from May to December), the ebb stream. 
is often entirely overcome by the current, probably caused by the 
water discharged from the South American rivers. Therefore a 
sailing vessel from-St. George to Grenville bay on the east coast should 
go round the north end of the island, as it 1s scarcely possible to work 
northward past Great Bacolet bay. Scarcely any tide or current is 
felt under the lee or west side of Grenada island, and, if any, it is 
quite uncertain, except close along shore, where it is also weak. 

The following rule is used by the island seamen for determining 
the time of the turn of the stream. From the time of the moon’s 
rising until her superior transit or passing the meridian, the stream 
sets to the eastward ; from the superior transit until she sets, it runs 
westward ; then from the time of the moon’s setting until her inferior 
transit, the stream runs to the eastward again; from the inferior 
transit until she rises it runs to the westward. The ebb stream, 
however, has been found to set eastward or to windward later by 14 
or 2 hours, although at particular points close in-shore the above rule 
is nearly correct, which applies also to the Grenadines. 


GRENADA ISLAND, WEST COAST. — Point 
Saline.—From this projecting extremity of Grenada island the 
western coast trends in a general north-west by north direction 16 miles 
to David point, its north-west extreme, and will be first described. 
For South coast, see page 108. 


LIGHT.—A light, shown from an iron column 28 feet high, and 
elevated 120 feet above high water, is exhibited on Point Saline. See 


‘view of lighthouse facing this page. 


Seringapatam shoal, with 3} fathoms water, on which H.M. 
ship of that name struck in the year 1839, lies 3} cables south-west- 
ward from Point Saline. This shoal is about 14 cables in extent, with 
patches of 4 fathoms north-east and south-west of it and 6 to. 
7 fathoms around. The sea here is always in a disturbed state. Vessels 
of light draught may pass Point Saline at the distance of a cable, but 
it is advisable to pass west of Seringapatam shoal on the following 
clearing mark : — 


Clearing mark.—Mount Moritz (the first high hill running up 
from Boismorice point) in line with the rocky extreme of Point St. 
Eloy, bearing 39° true, leads north-west of Seringapatam shoal. 


Long point shoal.—Distant rather more than 2 miles north- 
eastward of Point Saline is Long point, and 44 cables west of 
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Chart 2821, Island of Grenada. Var. S° 40' W. 
the latter is a dangerous shoal, with only 2 feet water over it, and 
although not always seen, the sea generally breaks on it. 


Clearing mark.—Government house (a large red brick building 
on the first ridge) in line with the south-east side of Fort George point, 
bearing 60° true, leads north-west of Long point shoal, as does the 
clearing mark for Seringapatam shoal given above. 

There is a narrow channel between the bank on which Long point 
shoal stands and Long point, which can be used in case of necessity, 
but it will be prudent otherwise to pass westward of it. 


Anchorage.—There is good anchorage in 5 or 6 fathoms water, 
on the bank extending to the south-west from Long point shoal, at 
rather more than a mile to the north-east of Point Saline, and a little 
more than half a mile from the shore. This anchorage is, or was, the 
resort of the American whaling vessels in bad weather, or for the pur- 
pose of boiling oil during the season from February to May. 


Vlan of St. George harbour on chart 2821. 

ST. GEORGE HARBOUOR, protected on the north-west by 
Fort George point, is situated 4 miles north-eastward of Point Saline. 
The harbour is composed of three indentations, the southern one, 
almost circular, being known as the Lagoon, having a depth of 20 to 
25 feet, but both it and the small middle indentation are fit only for 
light craft by reason of bars with less than 6 feet. The northern 
indentation 1s named Carénage, and is the only part of the harbour 
fit for vessels of deep draught, the depths being 25 to 11 fathoms. The 
length of the Carénage from Fort George point is 44 cables: the 
breadth at the entrance is a quarter of a mile, diminishing to half a 
cable between the 3-fathoms lines at the head. 

Vessels of war, however, usually anchor outside the harbour, in the 
bay comprised between Long point and Point St. Eloy. 


Tides.—It is high water, full and change, at 2h. 40m. ; springs rise 
14 feet, neaps rise 9 inches. An extraordinary high tide may rise 
2 feet. 

The 100-fathoms line of soundings west of Fort George point is only 
14 miles from it, and the bank off the town is intersected by veins of 
deep water. This bank is, however, excellent anchoring ground, but 
it is necessary to guard against the inconvenience of anchoring in the 
deep-water holes. 

A ground swell sets in here from the month of November to March, 
sometimes causing a swell in the Carénage: on the 28th and 29th 
November, 1858, the water was forced into the market square, and 
some of the streets filled with sand. This ground swell takes place 
in the same month throughout all the islands. The locality of the 
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Plan of St. George harbour on 2821, Var. 38° 40! W. 

harbour may be easily known by the extensive fortified heights 1m- 
mediately above it, which reach 750 feet above the sea. The north 
point of entrance, on which is Fort George with the town north of it, 
is a bold bluff headland. 


LIGHT.—St. George harbour.—A light, elevated 192 feet 
above high water, is shown from a brick structure on the north bastion 
of Fort George. 


Dangers.—A 3-fathoms patch is situated 21 cables north-west- 
ward of Fort George light; a white cask buoy with white cone is 
moored on its south-west side. 


Annas shoal.—From the south entrance point of St. George 
harbour, a bank about a third of a mile in greatest breadth, with an 
average depth of 4 fathoms on it, extends westward for about three- 
quarters of a milg. There are, however, shoaler patches on it with 
19 and 20 feet water over them. 

The north-western patch named Annas shoal has 19 feet on its 
south end, situated half a mile westward of Fort George point. 


Buoys.—A black can buoy, surmounted by a white cone, is moored 
in 5 fathoms, near the north-east extreme of Annas shoal. 

A black conical buoy surmounted by a white globe is moored in 
the same depth about 2 cables further eastward, and marks the north- 
east corner of the bank. Both these buoys should be left on the star- 
board hand in approaching the harbour. 


Clearing mark.—Fort George point in line with south side of 
Prison bearing 98° true leads north of Annas shoal. 


Three-fathom banks lie from one to 2 cables south of Annas 
shoals; 2 cables south-eastward of them are other patches having from 
16 to 20 feet water on them. 


Clearing mark.—tThe right or south-east extreme of Fort 
George point in line with Government house bearing 60° true, leads 
nearly a cable south-eastward of them. 


Buoys in harbour entrance.—tThe 3-fathoms edge of the 
bank extending half a cable southward from Fort George point is 
marked by a cask buoy painted black and surmounted by a white 
cone. 

The 18-feet patch, lying 1), cables west-south-west from the same 
point, is marked by a can buoy painted with red and white vertical 
stripes ; the buoy is moored in 5 fathoms two-thirds of a cable west- 
ward of the patch. Both these buoys should be left on the port hand 
in entering. 

The 18-feet edge of the bank extending westward from the gravel 
quarry near the south entrance point is marked by a spherical buoy, 
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Plan of St. George harbour on 2821. Var..3° 50" W. 
painted white, which should be left on the starboard hand in enter- 
ing the harbour. 


Buoy.—A white spar buoy, surmounted by a cone, 1s moored in 
19 feet on the north-west side of the reef at the entrance of The 
Lagoon (page 153). 

The positions and colour of these buoys are not to be depended 
upon. 

Mooring buoy.—At the distance of nearly a cable from the 
head of the Carénage is placed a mooring bucy in about 9 fathoms. 

Beacon.—A white pcle beacon, with conical topmark, marks a 
rock awash close southward of the public works shed wharf. 


Anchorage.—In the Carénage, there is anchorage for vessels of 
moderate length abreast Fort George in 11 fathoms and further to the 
north-east in 9 to 5 fathoms, under the direction of the Harbour 
master. If intending to make any stay, it will be requisite to moor, 
with open hawse to the south-west, as there is but little room to swing 
at single anchor. 


Outer anchorages.—tThe best anchorage outside St. George 
harbour for a ship of large draught is with Fort George flagstaff in 
line with the south end of the high wall of Fort Frederick, the highest 
of the forts on Richmond hill, bearing about 95° true, in 7 fathoms 
water, sandy bottom, about 4 cables from the shore. Small vessels 
may anchor farther inshore, and alsc in Grand Anse. 


ST. GEORGE, the capital town of Grenada island, and seat of 
Government of the Windward islands, stands on Fort George point, 
ranging in height from 115 to 180 feet. 


Population.—In 1914, St. George was reported to have a popula- 
tion of 4,916. 


Hospital.—tThere is a hospital for seamen and others. 


Supplies.—Fuel is scarce and dear, although the island is covered 


with wood. Fresh beef and vegetables can be obtained, and an 
abundance of water from a hydrant at the foot of Matthew (Halifax) 
Street ; there is also a pipe on the east side of the Carénage. Sea-fish 
is not plentiful at Grenada, and no great variety is exposed for sale; 
there are, however, turtle, barracouta, grouper, snapper, jack, king- 
fish,, Spanish mackerel, bonetta, albicore, cray fish, and other tropical 
fishes ; the mountain streams have abundance of lobster prawns, mud 
fish and eels, and at particular seasons a small fish called tritri, exactly 
like whitebait. 


Coal.—About 1,000 tons of coal are imported annually by the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company for the use of their branch vessels, 
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Plan of St. George harbour on 2821. Var. 3° 501. 

and there is kept an average stock of 250 tons. The coal wharf has a 
length of 300 feet, with a depth of 21 feet alongside. Vessels can coal 
alongside the wharf, or by lighters, at anchor. 


Communication.—tThere is steamship communication between 
St. George and Great Britain, Halifax, New York, and Trinidad 
island by vessels of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company and other 
companies; also communication with the other principal West India 
islands. (The above R.M.S.P. service, is temporarily suspended.) 
There is also a coastal steamboat service from St. George to 
Sauteurs, Grenville, and other coast settlements. A steamer plies 
also to Carriacou. (Sve also page 150.) A motor-car carrying mails 
and passengers plies daily between St. George and Sauteurs. 


Telegraph.—See page 150. 


Chart 2821, Island of Grenada. 

Grand Mal bay.—Point St. Eloy, about 420 feet high, is the 
next north of Fort George point, and has a reef extending a cable 
from it. Northward of Point St. Eloy, the whole of the west coast 
may be approached to a prudent distance. Northward of St. Eloy 
point is Grand Mal bay, where the water is smooth, and affords good 
anchorage on either side of a vein of dee} water in the middle of the 
bay. In crossing this bay, vessels are liable to sudden and heavy 
gusts of wind, and more or less in all the western bays. See also 
view D on chart. 


Anchorage.—There is good anchorage on a 5-fathoms bank, 
extending from the point between Beau Séjour and Halifax harbour, 
by keeping Point Saline open of Boismorice point. The bottom may 
be seen and a vessel may conveniently land or take produce from 
either of the adjacent bays. 


Goyave town.—Black bay point is the north entrance point of 
Halifax harbour, and from Black bay point the coast trends north- 
eastward 23 miles to Goyave town, with a population in 1914 of 2,332 ; 
the coastal steamer affords connection with St. George, to which there 
is alsoa road. There is anchorage south-west of Goyave, 2 cables from , 
the shore, in 7 fathoms water. 

A substantial pier extends from Goyave about 150 yards. 

St. Mark.—tThis village is situated 2% miles north-eastward of 
Goyave, and there is anchorage off it in the bay of the same name, 
but it is not so good as that off Goyave. It is exposed to north 
winds, but as they seldom blow strong, vessels often anchor here in 
10 or 11 fathoms water, about 2} cables from the shore. 

Anchorages.—Distant 1} miles, and 2 miles, respectively, north- 
east of St. Mark, are Crayfish and Du Quesne bays, where anchorage 
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Chart 2821, Island of Grenada. Var. 3° 50! W. 

will be found close inshore. Between the latter and David point the 
coast bank extends off a little, and vessels may anchor in 7 fathoms 
water, 3 cables from the coast. 

North coast.—Sauteurs bay.—Nearly half a mile eastward 
cf David point, the north-west extreme of Grenada island, is Laurant 
point ; shallow water extends off about a quarter of a mile from both 
points. One mile south-east from the latter is the village of Sauteurs, 
in a bay of the same name. Some rocks extend to the north-west from 
the point forming the east side of Sauteurs bay, which shelters small 
boats only. The extremity of the point is a high perpendicular cliff, 
where it is said the last of the Caribs in their despair took a final 
leap into the sea.. The hill was therefore called Le Morne des Sau- 
teurs, or the hill of the Leapers. 


f‘lan of north-east point of Grenada, &c., on chart 2821. 

Green and Sandy islands.—tThe anchorages under these 
islands are safe and easy of access, and vessels might load from the 
shipping place at Levera, but as the west-going tidal stream sets strong 
round Bedford point, the north-east extreme of Grenada, and the 
trade wind tends to increase it, there would be considerable delay in 
loading vessels at either of these anchorages. Sandy island is sur- 
rounded by a reef, which extends southward about a quarter of a mile. 
The south side of Green island is also foul a cable off. 

Chart 2821, Island of Grenada. 

London Bridge (Lat. 12° 15’ N., Long. 61° 35' W.), a rock, 
75 feet high, with a hole in it, two small islets near it, and a dry rock 
2 cables south-west of it, lie about midway between Green island and 
Isle de Caille, the southernmost of The Grenadines (see page 162). A 
bank with 6 to 10 fathoms water surrounds these rocks for a distance of 
half a mile, and one mile east: of them is a bank with 8 fathoms water. 

hast coast.—The coast from Bedford point, the north-east ex- 
treme of Grenada island, trends southward 54 miles to Telescope point, 
the north-east entrance point of Grenville bay, with Grenada bay, 
High Cliff point, and Great River bay between; it is an open sandy 
shore with shallows off it, exposed to the whole force of the trade wind, 
and on which the sea breaks, and in strong breezes everywhere within 
the 5-fathoms line of soundings, as it does generally on the whole of 
the east and south coast. 

Bird island.—Off the above part of the coast are Bird island, 
Antony rock, Conference island, and Telescope rock; the former is 
the easternmost, nearly 34: miles south-eastward from Bedford point, 
and 50 feet high; Telescope rock, nearly three-quarters of a mile east 
of the point of the same name, is 65 feet high, and steepto. (See 
view A on chart.) 
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Chart 2821, [sland of Grenada. Var. 5° 50! IW. 

Grenville bay (Lat. 12° 07’ N., Long. 6i° 37' iV.) and village, 
contained between Telescope point and Marquis island, 14 miles south- 
ward of it, is the second place of importance in the island, and vessels 
of about 400 tons load here at moorings. The bay is encumbered ‘with 
reefs, and there is much difficulty and danger in entering in a sailing 
vessel, and sometimes a protracted delay in leaving it. Vessels lie 
sheltered from the open Atlantic by the end of an outer reef until 
lightened to 12 feet draught, and in the same place whilst loading 
above it. 

Within the inner reef it is smooth and safe for vessels of 10 feet 
draught, but it is necessary for sailing vessels to warp out through 
the channel between the reefs for over half a mile to sea, which requires 
the finest weather, with the wind well to the northward, but droghers 
of 30 tons can work out. 


Pilots.—tThere are no distinct marks for entering this bay; but 
small poles a few feet high are erected, which can only be seen with 
difficulty by those having local knowledge, consequently the bay should 
not be entered without the aid of a pilot. 


Caution.—In approaching Grenville bay. from the eastward, it 
will be necessary in a sailing vessel to guard against being set to south- 
ward by the current. Here it runs so strong to the south-west that a 
vessel missing the bay will have to go round the island and again come 
in from the north-east. See remarks on current and tides on pages 
151, 152. 


St. Andrew bay.—South-westward of Marquis island is St. 
Andrew bay and village, the latter consisting of a few small huts. 

The mark for going in between the shoals on either side is the north- 
western extreme of Marquis island in line with the northern of two 
stores on Grenville bay beach, 324° true; anchor midway between the 
reefs with the west end of the island bearing 356° true. It is difficult 


. for a sailing vessel to get out of this bay, and itis hardly tit for any 


vesd] but a drogher. 


South-east and south coasts.—Great Bacolet pornt, 
3 miles southward of Telescope point, forms the south-east entrance 
point of St. Andrew bay, above mentioned, and from Great Bacolet 
point to St. Davids point, 5 miles to the south-west, are several small 
bays, which are used by droghers for the shipment of produce from the 
adjacent estates, but at times this is effected with difficulty, for this 
part of the island is exposed, and the bays are more or less open. 


St. Davids harbour (Lat. 12° 01’ N., Long. 61° 40! WW.) is the 
first of any importance on the south coast, in coming from the east- 
ward. The entrance is between St. Davids point and the reef extending 
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from Middle point immediately westward of St. Davids point; from 
Middle point this dangerous reef extends south-eastward a quarter of 
a mile, with patches of 1? fathoms and 34 fathoms the same distance 
further in the same direction. The narrow harbour is capable of 
affording accommodation for vessels of moderate draught, and tem- 
porary anchorage will also be found in Little Bacolet bay westward 
of Middle point reef; the latter anchorage is easier of access in a sail- 
ing craft. | 


Water may be obtained here from Little Bacolet river, which 
empties itself close to the anchorage. 


Direction for St. Davids harbour.—Mount Sinai, the 
highest southern mountain, in line with the square cliffy point of St. 
David point, bearing 340° true, leads in towards the entrance. In 
entering the harbour, steer midway between St. Davids point, which 18 
foul, and Middle point reef. In a sailing vessel keep sufficiently near 
the weather shore and be in readiness to anchor should the flaws of 
wind come too much from the northward ; then, warp in and anchor 
east of Middle point in 54 fathoms of water. 

In leaving, it will be necessary to have the wind to the northward 
of east and to close with the weather shore before standing out of the 
harbour. 


Plan of the south coast on chart 2821. 

Bacaye harbour (Lat. 12° 01' N., Long. 61° 42! W.).--At about 
a mile westward of Little Bacolet bay is Bacaye harbour. It lies north 
of the projecting Westerhall point, and affords excellent anchorage 
for small vessels in 4 fathoms water. It is, however, necessary in a 
sailing vessel to warp out in fine weather as far to windward as the 
north-east bank of Little Bacaye, so as to weather the rocks off Wester- 
hall point. Little Bacaye has a hole of deep water, with a sheltering 
reef. 


Caliveny harbour is a basin, fit only for small craft, westward 
of Bacaye harbour, and separated from it by a narrow neck of land: 
the basin is half a mile long east and west. The entrance will be known 
by Westerhall point trending to the eastward, with light-coloured 
cliffs and three separate hills. Point of Fort Jeudy, 70 feet high, on 
the south-west side of the approach, stretches well to the southward, 
and has a detached rock off it. 


Directions for Caliveny harbour.—Having made out 
the entrance of the harbour, steer to approach it on a north-west 
course, midway between the shallows at the south extreme of Wester- 
hall point and those from the eastern part of Point of Fort Jeudy, 
through the lane of deep water until within the basin, then anchor in 
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Plan of south coast of Grenada on chart 2821. Var, 8° 50" W. 
the eastern part in 34 or 4 fathoms. It will be necessary for a sailing 
vessel to warp out, unless the wind should be from the north. 


Port Egmont, westward of Point of Fort Jeudy, is over 1? miles 
in total length from the south extreme of the point. As far as the 
narrows, less than half a cable wide, the inlet from the extreme of the 
point is 14 miles long and 2 cabies wide, carrying a depth of 6 to 
8 fathoms. From the narrows, in which the depth is 3} fathoms, 
there is an inner harbour extending half a mile to the north-west, 
with depths of 4 to 5} fathoms, and where vessels may lay hidden 
from seaward. At the head of this harbour the French landed 3,000 
troops in the year 1779. 

There is secure anchorage for small vessels on the west side of 
Adam islet, on Point Egmont reef, which forms the west side of en- 
tgance to Port Egmont, but it is difficult to get thence to sea, the 
course out being south-east. 


Directions for Port Egmont.—Bring the north-east ex- 
tremes of Point Egmont and Gary islet in line, bearing 341° true, 
which will lead to the entrance of the harbour; when the land north- 
eastward of Point of Fort Jeudy is shut in with the latter, steer more 
to the north, skirting the Fort Jeudy bank, and should the wind be 
so far to the northward as north-east, a sailing vessel must be pre 
pared to anchor quickly when the flaws take her, and then warp in. 
There is no room to work in or out of this harbour, but a vessel will 
be able to sail in with the wind to the southward of east or out with 
the wind to the northward of it. 


Bay of Clarkes Court (Lat. 12° 00' N., Long. 61° 44' W.).— 
The entrance to this bay is between Caliveny and Hog islands, and 
the shoals and reefs extending from them. It is larger than Port 
Egmont, capable of holding a large number of vessels, and would 
present no difficulty in entering under steam, were the shallows 
buoyed, or even without in a small craft. The anchoring ground is 
about a mile in length, and 3 cables in breadth, in 7 and 8 fathoms 
water, muddy bottom. The passage is through a narrow vein of deep 
water between the banks on either side, with 2 to 4 fathoms on them. 


' Here vessels may lie quite secure, even in a hurricane. There are 


three shoals in the bay, one in the north-east, and one in the south- 
west, both nearly dry, and one with 6 feet water over it in the 
northern part. 

Directions for Bay of Clarkes Court.—Being half a mile 
south of Caliveney island, bring the two eastern points of Hog island 
in line bearing 330° true, taking care not to go leeward of this 
mark. When the south extreme of Caliveny island is shut in with 
Point of Fort Jeudy, haul up midway between the reefs, or close with 
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Plan of south coast of Grenada on chart 2821. Var, 3° 50’ W. 
the weather shore, and anchor in the bay where convenient, avoiding 
the shoals before mentioned. 


Anchorage.—tThere is good anchorage for small vessels between 
Hog island and the mainland north-eastward of Mount Hardman point, 
in 4 fathoms water ; the channel is narrow, but may be taken in fine 
weather. 


Mount Hardman bay (Lat. 12° 00’ N., Long. 61° 45' W.) 
is also a safe anchorage in 4 or 5 fathoms water, but the channel to it 
is tortuous. It may, however, be used by small vessels by keeping 
the south point of Hog island bearing about North true until at a 
distance of half a mile from it; then steering 309° true for Mount 
Hardman point and through the reefs by the eye, the water being 
smooth. 


Chart 2821, Island of Grenada. 

Prickly bay is situated a little over 2 miles eastward of Point 
Saline lighthouse, and immediately westward of Prickly point, the 
most southern point of Grenada ; it 1s easy of access, and affords good 
temporary anchorage for vessels of 18 feet draught. There is a shoal 
with 14 fathoms water on it lying rather nearer the east side of the 
bay, and 6 cables northward of Prickly point, not distinctly seen. 
Between Prickly bay and Point Saline are True Blue and Hardy bays, 
which may be used by vessels of 15 feet draught. 


Directions for Prickly bay.—A vessel from the eastward 
should steer to pass a quarter of a mile southward of The Porpoises, 
and haul up for Prickly point, passing it at the distance of a cable 


over a bar of 41 fathoms water, and anchor where convenient in 6 to’ 


8 fathoms, keeping southward of the 14-fathoms shoal at the head of 
the bay mentioned above. A little to the westward of the track in, 
abreast Prickly point, there 1s some shoal ground with 34 fathoms 
water. : 


The Porpoises are a cluster of rocks about a cable in extent, 
3 feet high, steep-to, and lying 6 cables south-eastward from Prickly 
point and about a cable within the 10-fathoms line of soundings. 
About a third of a mile south-east of them is a shoal spot with 
34 fathoms. 


Glover island (Lat. 11° 59’ N., Long. 61° 47' W.).—Distant 
1} miles south-east from Point Saline (see page 152), and 6 cables from 
the nearest shore is Glover island, 47 feet high, which at a distance 
appears like a sail. Small vessels find convenient anchorage under its 
jee, in waiting for tide, when working to windward along the south 
shore. 
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Chart 2821, Istand of Grenada. Var. 3° 5U' W. 
For west coast of Grenada island, see page 152. 


Directions for St. George harbour.— Vessels approaching 
Grenada island from the north-east must guard against the effect of the 
5 equatorial current, which, striking the north-east coast of South 
America, becomes concentrated and passes Grenada island with an 
accelerated rate; it will be felt slightly running across the Atlantic, if 
far south, but when in the longitude Barbados island will generally 
be found setting west-north-west, with a rate of one to sometimes 
10 3 miles, for which an allowance must be made. Having made the 
north-east part of the island during daylight, and bound to St. George 
harbour (page 153) by the west coast, 2 vessel may pass through either 
of the channels north of Grenada, or run round its east and south 
coasts (page 158). A sailing vessel would have to beat up from Point. 
15 Saline to the town. The three main channels between Grenada and 
Carriacou islands (page 165) are deep, safe, and cannot be mistaken ; 
they are always used by those well acquainted with the navigation. 
- The southern channel is between Levera island and London Bridge 
(see page 157). In taking this passage steer in mid-channel, the least 
20 depth being 17 fathoms. 

The channel between London Bridge and Isle de Caille (page 163) is 
clear of danger, and carries 23 fathoms close to the latter. In passing 
through, give London Bridge a berth of more than a third of a mile. 

The channel between Diamond island (Kick’em Jenny) and the islets 

25 south of Carriacou island is 5 miles wide, clear of danger, and carries: 
over the bank from 25 to 30 fathoms, the shoal with 16 feet water over 
it, 4 cables westward from Bonaparte rocks (page 164) being the only 
danger. 

_ After passing through either of the above channels, the west coast: 

30 of Grenada island may he approached to the distance of half a mile 
until west of Fort George, when, to keep northward of Annas shoal 
and Threefathom banks (page 154), keep the south side of Prison in 
line with Fort George point, bearing 98° true. A stranger should 
proceed no further until the Harbour master arrives on board; or a 

35 vessel may proceed into the harbour by following the broken line on 
the plan as follows :— 

Continue the clearing mark for Annas shoal, given above, until the. 
square tower (with four pinnacles) of the Scotch kirk and the white. 
stone tower of the Episcopal church are in line, bearing 65° true, when 

49 turn to starboard in good time to have the south end of the sand in 
Martin bay in line with a peak, with two trees on its summit, bearing 
144° true. Keep on this mark until the north end of Ballast chff 
bears 90° true. Steer on this line for 14 cables, or until the west side 
of Fort George point bears 352° true, whence proceed for Government. 

45 house, bearing 53° true, anchoring as convenient. 
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Vessels from the eastward or southward should give the south side 
of the island a berth of about 2 miles to avoid The Porpoises and other 
dangers, approaching no nearer Point Saline until Mount Moritz is 
open westward of St. Eloy point bearing eastward of 39° true (see 
views B and D on chart) which mark leads westward of Seringapa- 
tam shoal, Long point shoal, Three-fathom bank, and Annas shoal, to 
abreast the deep-water entrance of St. George harbour. Thence, 
follow the directions for approaching St. George harbour by the 
west coast (page 162). 


Vessels of moderate draught, and none above that are recommended 
to use the harbour, coming from the southward can proceed in south- 
eastward of Annas shoals in apparently not less than 26 feet, with 
Goyernment house in line with the east. extreme of Fort George point, 
bearing 60° true until the north extreme of Ballast cliff bears 90° true, 
thence as before directed. 


Sailing vessels from the southward whose draught will admit of 
* crossing Annas shoal, should make a tack into Grand Anse, to take 


advantage of the flaws of wind which occasionally come from the _ 


south-east, and which enable them to lay well up for the Carénage. 


At the upper part of the Carénage vessels may heave down and refit, 
but artificers are few. There is a colonial hospital for seamen and 
others. 


THE GRENADINES. 


Chart 2872, The Grenadines. 

General remarks.—tThis chain of about 100 islands and rocks 
extends for 52 miles between the islands of Grenada and St. Vincent. 
They were discovered with the adjacent islands by Columbus in 1498, 
and were probably settled about the same time as Grenada by the 
French in 1650. They are of moderate height, none exceeding 1,100 feet, 
and free from outer dangers so as to render an approach to them 
safe either by day or moonlight nights, and there are several channels 
between them. The eastern edge of the bank, or 100-fathoms line of 
soundings, is 10 miles from the islands, with depths between ranging 
from 10 to 25 fathoms, whilst the bank to the westward does not 
extend nearly so far. 


Chart 2821, Island of Grenada. 

Isle de Caille and Isle Ronde (Lat. 12 18' N., 
Long. 61° 35’ W.).—Rather more than 14 miles northward of London 
Bridge (page 157) is Isle de Caille, 242 feet high, and close north 
of it Isle Ronde, 14 miles long north and south, two-thirds of a mile 
in greatest breadth, and 518 feet high. There is a narrow channel 
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Chart 2821, Island of Grenada. Var. 4° 10' W. 
between these two islands having 3 fathoms of water, but which breaks 
during strong winds. 

The Sisters are two groups of islets, 160 and 85 feet high, at 
about half and nearly a mile respectively westward of the south-west 
end of Isle Ronde. There is a passage between the groups, and also 
a passage between The Sisters and Isle Ronde. 


Diamond islet, or Kick-em-Jenny, 668 feet high, lies 
4 cables northward of Isle Ronde, and between is a passage less than 
half a mile wide, carrying 7 fathoms least water. In the centre of the 
channel there is a deep hole with 39 fathoms water in it. The north- 
going stream runs strong through this passage. 


Les Tantes, the western and larger of which is 250 feet high, lie 
1} miles eastward of the north part of Isle Ronde; they are free from 
hidden danger, and may be passed close to on either side. The channel 
between them and Isle Ronde is deep and clear, but the north-going 
stream runs 3 knots at times, so that it is not recommended. 


Anchorages.—With the usual trade wind, anchorage for small 
vessels in convenient depths will be found under the lee of Isle de 
Caille; in the north-west bay of Isle Ronde; and on the west side of 
Les Tantes. 


Chart 2872, The Grenadines. 2 

Large and Frigate islands are the largest of a number of 
islets and rocks which, with Saline island, White and Mushroom islets, 
Rose and Bonaparte rocks, form a group at the south end of Carriacou 
(page 165). 

Bonaparte rocks.—Between the two clusters of Bonaparte 
rocks at the south extreme of the above group there is a narrow channel 
9 fathoms deep, but a rock almost dry lies a little to the northward of 
the fairway, which renders it unfit to pass through. 

In the channel between Bonaparte rocks and Large island is a shoal 
stretching northward from the former, and one with 3 fathoms water, 
half a mile north-west of the rocks, and 4 cables south-west of the west 
extreme of Long island. The tidal streams here run from Z to 4 knots, 
which renders it dangerous to use this channel, or to approach the 
eastern side of Bonaparte rocks, unless in cases of extreme necessity. 
A rock one foot high lies 1} cables westward of the west point of 
Large island. 

Frigate channel (Lat. 12° 24! N., Long. 61° 29' W.), between 
Large and Frigate islands, 1s narrow but clear of danger, and may be 
used by passing southward of Rose rock, 32 feet high. There is also 
a channel carrying 5 fathoms water, between Rose rock and Frigate 
island. 
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Saline channels.—The channel between Frigate and Saline 
islands is 34 cables wide, and carries a depth of 18 fathoms. 

A rock, one foot high, lies 2 cables north-west from the north point 
of Frigate island. There is also a narrow channel with 4 fathoms 
water northward of Saline island, and southward of Cassada rock 
(20 feet high) and White islet, together with the reef connecting the 
two latter. Also a channel 8 to 10 fathoms deep on the north side of 
Cassada rock and White islet and the reef just mentioned. In using 
this latter channel pass about half a mile westward of White islet, and 
south-eastward of Mushroom islet, which is steep-to on that side. 

There is a narrow passage between Mushroom islet and Little Mush- 
room, but rocks above water lie off the south-west point of Carriacou, 
at a distance of 14 cables. By sailing vessels, the above channels can 
be taken only from east to west with the usual trade winds. Small 
sailing vessels having local knowledge, with the assistance of the east- 
going tidal stream, may work eastward through them. 


Anchorages.—Anchorage for small vessels, in 5 fathoms water, 
will be found in the north-west bay of Large island, one cable from the 
shore. Also, on the west side of Frigate island. Between Saline island 
and Cassada rock and reefs there is good shelter for small vessels, 
taking care not to be set to leeward on White island. 


CARRIACOU, the largest of the Grenadines, is 6% miles in 
length in a north-east and opposite direction, and 24 miles in extreme 
breadth, with its highest part, named High North, 980 feet above the 
sea. Carriacou, together with the smaller islands surrounding it, are 
administered by a Resident Commissioner under the Government of 
Grenada. The eastern and southern sides are more or less bordered 
by reefs above water, which protect shallow anchorages inside them. 
The western side of the island is clearer, and the water deeper, and 
there are two good anchorages for large vessels. 

The population in December, 1917, was 7,478. 

There is an inland telephone system in Carriacou. 


Produce.—tThe island exports lime-juice and cotton, and carries 
on a small trade with Barbados and Trinidad islands, but depends 
mainly on Grenada island for its own supplies. Wood is plentiful at 
Carriacou, but water is scarcely: to be had, as there are no running 
streams, and the inhabitants depend on rain for their supply. The 
value of its imports and exports are included with those of Grenada 
island. The lime industry and cultivation of cotton have greatly 
increased of late years, the value of lime-juice and cotton exported in 
1918 were, respectively, £14,255, and £23,156. 


Tyrrell bay (Lat. 12° 27' N., Long. 61° 29' W.), called also 
South-west or Great Carénage bay, at the west end of the island, is an 
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Chart 2872, The Grenadines. Var. 4° 10' W. 

indentation formed by two points, one projecting to the north-west, 
the other to the south-west. The inner part of the bay is circular 
and more than half a mile in diameter. 

Large vessels may anchor in the northern and outer part of the 
bay, in 15 to 5 fathoms water, sandy ‘bottcm, at about 2 cables from 
the shore; small vessels anchor in the inner part in 5 to 2 fathoms. 
A reef extends northward from the south side of the bay for nearly 
2 cables, and a shoal wth 14 fathoms water lies in the northern part 
of the bay, both within the line of anchorage for large vessels. Small 
vessels can pass between and north of them almost to the beach. 

In the northern part of this bay, inside the low land, is a lagoon 
nearly half a mile in length east and west, with 4 to 26 feet 
water in it. The entrance to it, called the Carénage, is by a 
lane of deep water northward of the 13-fathoms shoal above 
mentioned. With the extreme of Carriacou on with the centre of 
Diamond islet, in 5 fathoms water, a vessel will be in the fairway of 


the channel; but it will be necessary to warp in by the eye, as the 


channel is only 60 yards wide. Vessels of 18 feet draught, if not of 
too great a length, might manage to get in the outer part of the 
lagoon for careening, or safety in a hurricane; the land, however, is 
swampy with mangroves, among which are quantities of oysters, and 
mosquitoes are plentiful. 


Sister rocks, 73 feet hich, lie westward 6 cables from Cistern 
point, the north-west extreme of Carriacou, with a shoal extending 
nearly a cable south-eastward from them. The higher south-west part 
of Cistern point is also foul for about the same distance. The channel 
between the point and Sister rocks is otherwise clear and deep. 


Hillsborough bay or Grand Anse.—From Cistern point, 
the coast curves eastward and northward, forming Hillsborough 
bay, on the shore of which stands the little village of that name, and 
off it is the principal anchorage in Carriacou. Nearly half a mile 
northward of Cistern point is Mabouya island, 135 feet high, about 
the same distance eastward of which is Sandy islet with trees. Distant. 
one mile north-eastward from Sandy islet, and the same distance north. 
westward from Hillsborough village, is Jack « Dan, an islet 33 feet 
high. 

Craigstone point is situated 7 cables eastward of Jack a Dan, and a 
shoal with 4 feet water on it lies rather nearer the point than the islet, 
leaving a narrow channel carrying 6 fathoms water between Jack a 
Dan and the shoal. The passage between the shoal and the point has 
a depth of 16 feet. : 


Light.—Carriacou (Lat. 12° 29' N., Long. 61° 27' W.).-—From 
@ four-legged standard on square tower situated on the hill behind the 
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town of Hillsborough is exhibited a lantern light, elevated 200 feet 
above high water. 


Jetty.—An iron jetty, with 10 to 12 feet water at its outer end, 
has been constructed in Hillsborough bay for the landing and ship 
ment of goods and produce, and for the safety of passengers, hitherto 
exposed at times to much danger from the heavy surf. A small black 
iron cylindrical buoy lies about 100 yards north-west of the jetty. 


Directions for Hillsborough bay.—Rapid point, the 
north extreme of Carriacou, is clear, and may be passed at a distance 
of 2 cables. Approaching the anchorage in Hillsborough bay, a vessel 
may pass close to the west side of Jack a Dan, and anchor in 14 fathoms 
water, sand and coral, with the islet bearing 350° true, distant 3 cables, 
and Sandy islet in line with Sister rocks bearing 253° true. 


If necessary, a vessel may anchor farther eastward, but not 
in less than 7 fathoms, as from this depth the water suddenly shoals 
to 2 fathoms, and the wind sometimes comes from the north-west, 
causing a swell. Small vessels can go in almost to the beach. 


A good leading mark to the anchorage in Hillsborough bay is 
to bring the spire of the Episcopal church (painted white) just open 
of a small dome-shaped building (painted red) on the beach. This 
leads in northward of the 1} fathoms spit extending from Sandy 
islet, and anchoring when Jack a Dan bears 350° true. Anchorage 
for large vessels may also be taken in 17 fathoms, with Jack a Dan 
bearing 141° true, distant one mile. The landing at Hillsborough is 
good except when interrupted by the north-west swell. 


A bank 1} miles in extent east and west, with 5 to 7 fathoms water 
on it, lies from one to 2 miles north-west of Rapid point, the northern 
extreme of the island, where vessels may anchor if necessary. 


Watering and Grand Days, on the east side of Carriacou, 


are protected by dry reefs, skirting the whole of this side of the island 


at the distance of one-third of a mile to one mile. The northern is called 
Watering or Limlair bay, the southern Grand bay, off two estates of 
the same name, and they afford anchorage for small vessels of 9 feet 
draught. 
There are three channels for entering Watering bay, but that north 
ward of the dry sandbank (situated a mile northward of Point St. 
Helaire) is the safest. The two southern channels, although deep 
breaks in the reef, are difficult to enter without local knowledge. 


Little Martinique (Lat. 17 01' N., Long. 61° 28' IW.), 745 feet 
high, lies a little over 24 miles south-east of Rapid point, and one- 
third of a mile north of it is Little St. Vincent, 275 feet high. Off 
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Chart 2872, The Grenadines. Var. 4° 20' W. 

the south-west side of Little Martinique are the islets Little Tobago 
and Fota, the former 202 and the latter 80 feet high. Distant 
6 cables and one mile respectively north-westward of Little St. Vin- 
cent are two sand cays, 3 feet high; from the easternmost a dry reef 
sweeps round the whole eastern side of both islands. 


Distant 2 cables south-west from Little Tobago is a rock with 
1} fathoms water on it; and three-quarters of a mile southward from 
the western saud cay are some patches with 2 fathoms over them. 


" 


The channel between the Carriacou coast reefs and Little Tobago is 
4 cables wide; in using it from the south-east, keep one-third the 
breadth of the channel from the edge of the reef, and when Fota opens 
north-west of Little Tobago, bearing 20° true, a vessel will be west- 
ward of the 14-fathoms rock above mentioned. Between the rock 
and the reef there are from 6 to 10 fathoms water, but the tidal 
streams in this channel run from 2 to 3 knots, and therefore it is not 
recommended to sailing vessels. 

Fota channel, between Little Tobago and Fota, although narrow, 
is better than the former. A small dry reef extends rather more than 
a quarter of a cable north from Little Tobago. 

Between Fota and Little Martinique is a passage carrying 
34 fathoms water, but it is not so good as Fota channel. 


Anchorage.—Distant about half a mile from the north-west 
side of Little Martinique, protected by Little St. Vincent, together 
with the sand cays and reef surrounding these islands, there is most 


_excellent anchorage in 8 to 12 fathoms of water, taking care to avoid 


the 2-fathoms patches southward of the west sand cay. 


Caution.—As the north-west-going stream attains a rate of fully 
3 knots at times through the above channels, it is necessary in working 
through from the north-west in a sailing vessel that the stream should 
be setting to the south-east; and in standing to the southward do not 
approach too near the Carriacou reefs, as the sea runs heavily on 
them. 


Martinique channel.—Between Carriacou, together with 
Little St. Vincent on the south, and Frigate with Prune islets on the 
north, is a clear channel with depths of 12 to 16 fathoms in the fair- 
way, and not less than a mile wide with these depths; it is recom- 
mended in preference to the channels between Carriacou and Little 
Martinique. It is known locally as Martinique channel. See view 5 
on chart. 


UNION ISLAND (Lat. 12 36' N., Long. 61° 26' W.), 


1,010 feet in height, is 3 miles in length, east and west, and 2 miles in 
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extreme breadth. It lies 3} miles north of Carriacou, and is the 
southern and most western of those under the government of St. Vin- 
cent, and produces a small quantity of corn and cotton. The popu- 
lation of the St. Vincent Grenadines was reported in 1914 to he 3,505. 
The island is more or less skirted by reefs which connect it to Fri- 
gate islet, distant about two-thirds of a mile from the south coast, and 
to Red islet, 140 feet high, close to its eastern extremity, whilst at 
about a third of a mile from its north side is a small sand cay. 


Chatham bay (Lat. 12° 36' N., Long. 61° 27' W.), on the 
west side of the island, affords fair anchorage for large vessels in 
17 fathoms water, sand; but care should be taken not to go far into 
the bay, as there is a smal] shoal with 6 feet water on it, at about a 
quarter of a mile from the shore, and a little inside the depth of 
10 fathoms. Small véssels may anchor farther in on the north side of 
the bay. 

There are no dangers in entering the bay, which, in sailing vessels, 
should be from the northward on the port tack. Give the north-west 
point of the island a berth of about 14 cables, passing close to a re- 
markable small islet, 52 feet high, and when abreast it, with good way 
on, shorten sail, and the vessel will shoot into the anchorage. 


Supplies.—In Chatham bay, fish can be procured with the seine 
in great abundance. Firewood is plentiful, but no water. The 
inhabitants are entirely dependent on what is collected in tanks during 
the rainy season. 

Frigate islet lies about 6 cables southward of the centre of 
Union island, and is connected with that island north-eastward by 
reefs ; there is a shallow bight between it and Ashton settlement north 
of it. 

Temporary anchorage may be had _ south-west of Frigate 
islet, in 8 fathoms, if wishing to communicate with the villages on 
the south-east side of the island, but it is not recommended for any 
stay. Small vessels may go close to Frigate islet into 2 or 3 fathoms. 

Clifton cove, at the east end of Union island, is a secure smooth 
anchorage for small vessels close north-east of a large house. The 
channel into it is close to the reef which protects the anchorage. 


Prune islet, about half a mile in length and 164 feet high, lies 
one mile south-eastward of Union island. It is surrounded by a reef 
to the distance of one-third of a mile, except on its west side. At 
rather more than half a mile west of the south-west point of Prune 
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island is a rock nearly awash, with depths of 4 fathoms water on © 


either side of it. 
The navigable channel between Prune islet reefs and those ex- 
tending from Union island is less than a quarter of a mile wide, with 
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from 4 to 13 fathoms water. The route through from the northward 
is mid-channel and westward of the shoal nearly awash, mentioned 


above. 
MAYERO ISLAND (Lut. 12° 38' N., Long. 61° 23' W,). 


—The next group northward of Union island consists of Mayero 
island, Catholic islet, Catholic rocks, together with Tobago cays and 
reefs. 

Mayero island, 347 feet high, is the largest of the group, being 
about 1} miles in length north and south, nearly a mile in extfeme 
breadth, and contains about 260 inhabitants, who live by fishing and 
raising a few vegetables. 


Catholic islet and Catholic rocks lie about one mile north- 
west of the north point of Mayero island ; the islet is 166 feet, and the 
rocks (about half a mile south-west of it) 77 feet high; the passage 
between the islet and rocks has 6 fathoms water, and may be taken in 
case of necessity. 

At 2 cables north-west of the northern of Catholic rocks is a patch 
of 3} fathoms. A rock 8 feet high and a small sand cay, named Dry 
shingle, are situated a quarter of a mile eastward of Catholic islet, 
being connected thereto by a shallow bank. Between Mayero island 
and Dry shingle is a good channel half a mile in width and with 
5 fathoms water, convenient for vessels from the northward bound to 
Mayero anchorage. | 


Anchorages.—Good anchorage, in 6 or 7 fathoms water, may be 
had on a bank extending three-quarters of a mile westward from 
Mayero island. For sailing vessels the best and most roomy berth for 
leaving with any wind is near the edge of the bank, with the south- 
west extreme of the island bearing 124° true, distant three-quarters of 
a mile, but as the trade wind is almost always between north-east and 
south-east, a vessel may anchor much closer in out of the swell, taking 
care, however, to avoid the rocky ledge extending 14 cables off the 
middle point of the island by keeping the north-west point of Can- 
nouan island well open of the north-west point of Mayero island, the 
latter bearing 45° true. 


Plan of Tobago cays anchorages on 2872. 

On the east side of Mayero island is a secure anchorage for small 
vessels in 6 to 9 fathoms water, sheltered by the extensive reefs on 
this side of the island. The passage in is from the southward between 
the reefs on the east and those skirting the shore of the island. 


Tobago cays.—Distant 1} miles eastward of Mayero island are 
four small islets called Tobago cays. They occupy a space of three- 
quarters of a mile by half a mile; three of them are nearly in line 
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north and south, the two northernmost being the largest, and the 
middle one 150 feet high; the fourth islet is east of the middle one. 
They are within a semicircular reef, just awash, named Horseshoe 
reef, the extremes of which are 14 miles north and south of each other. 
There are two small sandbanks about 2 feet above water msing from 
the reef, situated 24 cables south-east and 4 cables south-west ,from 
the southern of Tobago cays. The space between Tobago cays and 
Mayero island is also filled with reefs having narrow channels between 
them. | 

Good anchorage for small vessels, in smooth water, will be found 
under the lee of the cays and between them and Horseshoe reef, the 
latter forming a perfect breakwater. The track to the anchorage from 
the northward is between Mayero island and Baline, a reef lying a 
third of a mile from the north-west extremity of Horseshoe reef, 
keeping nearer the island to avoid a rock with 6 feet water on it, lying 
a quarter of a mile south-west from Baline reef. (See track indicated 
by dotted line on plan.) Small vessels may pass between Baline reef 
and the north-west extremity of Horse-shoe reef. 

A vessel may leave either anchorage by the channels to the south- 
ward, but a sailing vessel cannot well enter by them. See view 4 on 
chart. 


Chart 2872, The Grenadines. 

. Worlds End reef.—The most eastern danger belonging to the 
group -@f Tobago cays and reefs is Worlds End reef, which lies with 
its eastern extreme distant nearly 24 miles from the highest of the 
cays. It is 14 miles in length north-east and south-west, about three- 
quarters of a mile in breadth, and dangerous for sailing vessels to be 
near in light winds, as the current sets strong over it. It has probably 
received its name from the fishermen having a long pull to reach it 
from the cays. 


Egg reef and Sandy cay.—Close to the westward of Worlds 
End reef, and separated from it by a narrow passage, is Egg reef, and 
westward of the latter is Sandy cay with a tree on it, encompassed by 
a reef above water, with channels on either side of it. The cay is 
6 feet high and the tree about 20 feet. These channels are narrow, 
deep, and may be taken in case of necessity. There is anchorage shel- 


tered from the north under the lee of Egg reef. Vessels should, how- ° 


ever, avoid the vicinity of the whole of these reefs eastward of Tobago 
cays, as the tidal streams run with a rate of one to 2 knots. 

Sail rock (Lat. 12° 37' N., Long. 61° 15' IW.) is a small islet 
or rock 203 feet high, rising from the south-east end of a small bank 
with 9 fathoms water over it, immediately within the 20-fathoms line. 
It is a little over 21 miles eastward of Worlds End reef, clear 
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Chart 2872, The Grenadines. Var. 4° 30’ W. 
of dangers, and depths of 15 to 20 fathoms will be found on the great 
bank which extends about 5 miles eastward of Saal rock. 

The widest and best passage to the westward when near and south- 
ward of Sail rock is Martinique channel (page 168); or, if more con- 
venient, a vessel may pass between Union and Mayero islands. But 
if a more northerly course is preferred, the channel between the latter 
and Cannouan (page 172) may be taken. In pursuing this latter 
route a vessel should pass about 4 cables northward of Channel rock, 
mentioned below. 


Channel rock, small, somewhat flat and 8 feet high, lies mid- 
way between Mayero and Cannouan reefs; it is fairly steep-to, with 
depths of 12 fathoms 14 cables distant. 

Half a mile south-west of Channel rock is a rock awash, with deep 
water on either side of it, but the passage north of Channel rock is 
wide and clear, and should be taken. 


Tidal streams.—tThe north-west-going flood tidal stream runs 
through these channels with a rate of 2 to 2} knots, and the south-east- 
going stream with a rate of one to 14 knots. 


CANNOUAN (Lat. 12° 43’ N., Long. 61° 19' W.), 24 miles 
northward of Tobago cays and reefs, is an island of an irregular out- 
line, 34 miles in length north and south, and its northern part 
14 miles in breadth, where it rises to The Peak, 853 feet above the sea, 
but the middle part is not so high, and in one place not more than a 
quarter of a mile across; the southern part projects westward and 
forms the south side of Charlestown bay, where there is anchorage. 
The island is more or less bordered. by reefs, and on the south-east and 
south sides they extend off half a mile. 

Both the north-west and south-west points of the island are bold 
and may be passed at a prudent distance; but it is not advisable to 
go near the north-west point in a sailing vessel, as the peak checks the 
wind and causes flaws and eddies, and while the east-going ebb 
stream is running a heavy confused sea generally occurs near the 
point. See remarks on tides at page 179. 

In addition to the cultivation of cotton and corn, cattle and sheep 
are reared. The population is about 500. 


Anchorages.—A large vessel should anchor in Charlestown bay 


“in 17 fathoms water, over sand, with the north-west extreme of the 


island bearing 15° true in line and the south-west point 228° true. 
Small vessels may anchor close inshore. Within the depth of 
15 fathoms the water shoals suddenly. 

There is secure anchorage for small vessels in a shallow bay on the 
south side of the island between the points under Taffia and Friend- 
ship hills inside a sandy cay and the reef. It should be approached 
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from the south-west with smooth water. If the wind be fresh, a sail- 
ing vessel should not attempt to pass Friendship point, as it fronts 
_ the channel formed by an open space on the reef east of it, or to enter 
by this channel; and as this anchorage could only be resorted to on 
any particular occasion, a person with local knowledge should be 
obtained. 

Anchorage will also be found westward of Dove cay, an islet 103 feet 
high, situated 2 cables westward of Taffia hill. 


Bank.—About two-thirds of a mile west-rorth-west of the north- 
west point of Cannouan island is a small bank with about 7 fathoms 
water. lt will be prudent to give it a berth, on account of the heavy 
swell, and the doubt which always exists as to whether the shalloweat 
water is absolutely known. 


Petit Cannouan lies 3? miles north-eastward of Cannouan. It 
is 3 cables long, 2 cables wide, and 222 feet high, with 10 to 16 fathoms 
water around it. Between it and Cannouan there are depths of from 
17 to 23 fathoms. 


Savan islet (Lat. 72° 48’ N., Long. 61° 13' W.) is the largest 
and north-eastern of a group of islets and rocks, extending north and 
south over the space of a mile. It is about 3 cables long, one cable 
wide, 133 feet high, and being covered with grass, has a bright green 
appearance when seen in the sun. 


Savan rock, 105 feet high, is remarkable for having whitish sides 
and somewhat the appearance of Sail rock (page 171), but from its 
being the southernmost of this group it cannot be mistaken for the 
isolated Sail rock. These islets and rocks are more or less skirted by 
reefs, and rise from a bank having from 4 to 10 fathoms water on it. 

Temporary anchorage will be found for small vessels north-west of 
Savan islet, but there 1s always a swell. The channel between this 
group and Petit Cannouan, mentioned above, is nearly 34 miles in 
breadth, and clear of danger. 


Petit Mustique.—Distant 14 miles rorth-north-east of Savan 
islet is Petit Mustique, an island 340 feet high, and half a mile in 
length north-west and south-east; a rock just above water lies one 
cable off the south point of the island. 


Dry rock, one foot high, lies 34 cables south-westward of the 


north-west extreme of Petit Mustique, leaving a narrow channel be- 
tween it and the island. 


Petit Coy, 75 feet high, and surrounded by a reef, lies 2 cables 
northward of the north extreme of the island. The water is shoal for 
about 14 cables north of it. 
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MUSTIQUE.—Distant one mile north of Petit Mustique is 
Mustique, an island 24 miles in length, 14 miles in greatest breadth, 
and 408 feet high. 

The channel separating them has 7 fathoms water, and 1s clear of 
danger with the exception of Petit Coy reef and that from the south- 
west extreme of Mustique; also the 14-fathom shoal, on which the sea 
breaks, lying half a mile eastward from the south end of the island. 
(See view 1 on chart 2872.) 


Montezuma rock is about 1} cables in diameter, with only 
3 feet water on it, and lies half a mile from the north extreme ot 
Grand bay on the west side of the island. This rock is dangerous, as 
when the water is smooth it does not break, and cannot be seen until 
too late to avoid it. 


Anchorages.—In anchoring in Grand bay, a sailing vessel 
should approach between Montezun:a rock and the north extreme of 
the bay, or make short tacks in its southern part. 

A vessel may also anchor north of the rock off Cheltenham. 

There are cattle and sheep on Mustique, but if fresh beef 
is required, notice is required by the manager to catch and kill the 
animals. 


Brooks rock.—tThe east side of the island is skirted by a reef, 
and off it is Rabbit islet with Brooks rock, 60 feet high, and other 
rocks ; but as there is no anchorage a vessel should avoid this side of the 
island. 

Close off the north end of Mustique is Double rock, 20 feet high, and 
at one-third of a mile farther is Single rock, 15 feet high ; the channel 
between these two rocks has from 7 to 8 fathoms. 


Pillories.—tThese are three islets exterding in an east-north-east 
and opposite direction, over a space of about two-thirds of a mile, and 
are from three-quarters of a mile to a mile north of Mustique; the 
western islet is 65 feet, the middle 85 feet, and the easternmost and 
largest 190 feet high. Between Pillories and Single rock is a narrow 
passage carrying 33 fathoms. 


Pillory rocks, the largest of which is 70 feet high, lie a little 
over half a mile east-north-east of Pillories, and between them is a 
channel with 8 and 9 fathoms. 


Rocks.—A sunken rock, with 8 feet of water, which generally 
breaks, ties two-thirds of a mile south-eastward from the north-eastern 
islet of Pillories, and a third of a mile nearer the islet in the same line 
ig a rock awash, always to be seen. It will be prudent to give these 
rocks a good berth. 
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All-awash (/at. 12° 55! N., Long. 61° 08! W.).—Nearly 11 miles 
eastward from Pillory rocks is the prominent islet called All-awash, 
223 feet high, and steep-to, which can be passed on either side. A 
sailing vessel can work to windward here with the assistance of the 
south-east going ebb stream. 


BALICEAUX ISLAND, 1: miles in length, a quarter to 
half a mile in breadth and 430 feet high, lies 14 miles north of 
the islet All-awash. A bank extends off its western side, on the edge 
of which with caution a vessel may anchor in 4 to 6 fathoms, but the 
water is never smooth, although there is no danger for vessels of small 
draught closer in. 

The landing place is just beneath the only house on the island, and 
just southward of a grave with iron railings round it; the landing is 
not very good on account of the surf. The island formerly abounded 
with rabbits, wild goats, and deer, but the numbers have much 
diminished. 

Patches.—There are two shallow patches close to the north-west 
side, and a dry reef off the south-west side of the island. 


Cactus cay.—Black rock.—At the north end of the island is 
Cactus cay, 63 feet high, and at a quarter of a mile north of it is 
Black rock, 41 feet high, with a 2-fathoms shoal between them. 

Between the islands Baliceaux and Battowia is Church cay and 
reef. The narrow channels carrying 2 fathoms water on either side of 
it are fit only for small vessels with a fair wind. 


Battowia island (Lat. 12° 58’ V., Long. 61° 07! W.).—Less 
than half a mile north-east of Baliceaux is the bold-looking cliffy 
island of Battowia, 680 feet in height, with Bullet, an isolated 
lump 318 feet high, close to its north end, shaped somewhat like a 
conical bullet. (See view 1 on chart 2872.) 

North-west of Bullet, distant 14 cables, is a rock which breaks. It 
was to this island that most of the Caribs were sent when captured 
in the St. Vincent island war, before their final deportation to Roatan 
and Honduras. 


Bank of soundings.—The 100-fathoms contour line of the 
bank is 4} miles eastward of Battowia, and continues its northern 
direction until 84 miles north of that island; it then trends in the 
direction of and passes close north of Bequia island without joining the 
St. Vincent bank. The space between the two banks, 4} miles north- 
east of Bequia island, is, however, only about 14 miles wide, and not 
over 300 fathoms deep. 


Tidal streams and current.—In deep water, between 
Bequia and St. Vincent islands, the stream almost always sets west- 
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Chart 791, St. Vincent and northern part of Grenadines. Var.4°80'W. 
ward, but the ebb or east-going stream prevails in a less depth than 
70 fathoms. 

When the ebb stream sets to windward along the north-west coast 
of Bequia island against a strong trade wind, a heavy confused sea 
will be found in this channel. See remarks cn tides and currents, 
page 179. 


BEQUIA ISLAND, the most important and largest of the 
Grenadines under the government of St. Vincent, is 880 feet high, 
6} miles in length, in a general north-east and south-west direction, 
and from one to 2 miles wide in the middle, decreasing with an irre- 
gular coastline and several bays to points at both ends. It lies 
44 miles southward of St. Vincent island, and 47 miles north- 
west of Baliceaux. The population is about 900, who do not under- 
take any kind of work, but are content to loll about the beaches, or 
sleep in their little thatched huts from one week to another; their 
extreme want of energy, and their existence, so far as aliment is con- 
cerned, is a completa mystery to a European. A magistrate and an 
Anglican clergyman reside here, whose district includes all the neigh- 
bouring islets and cays. 


Plan 503, Admiralty bay. Z 
Admiralty bay (Lat. 13° 00' N., Long. 61° 14' W.), on the 
western side of Bequia island, the principal anchorage, is about two- 
thirds of a mile deep, and in the inner part near the head, which is 
narrowed by shallows on either side, a vessel would be well sheltered 
from all winds except those from the south-west, and when blowing 
from this direction, which is an exceedingly rare occurrence, would, in 
a measure, be protected from the sea, as it would be broken in passing 
over Belmont shallow and the two banks projecting from the north 


side of the bay. 


Landmark.—tThere is a very conspicuous square white house 
with a dark roof, two windows, and a door, 50 yards north-westward 
of the magistrate’s house (page 177). 


Piers.—Two small piers have been built at the head of Admiralty 
bay. 


Dangers.—Wash rock. lies in the northern approach to 
Admiralty bay at about half a cable south-west of Devils Table, close 
to the north point of Rocky bay. Kingstown, or Mount St. Andrew 
(St. Vincent island), open of North-west point of Bequia island, bear- 
ing 13° true, leads clear of the rock. See view B on plan. 


A. patch of 18 feet lies 12 cables south-eastward from Fort pein’ 
the south-east point of Rocky bay. 
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Belmont shallow extends 1} cables off tlie south-eastern shore 
of Admiralty bay, and has patches of one to 5 feet near its 3-fathoms 
edge. 

The deep water fairway between it and the 3-fathoms contour line 
of the shore bank on the north-west side of the bay is about a cable 
wide. 

Directions and anchorage.—The inner part of the bay is 
not of much extent, but deep enough for any vessel, and the channel 
to it between Belmont shallow and the opposite bank is clear, distinct, 
and generally traceable from its darker colour and deeper appearance. 


Leading mark.—tThe leading mark through the deep-water 
channel is the magistrate’s house (situated about the middle of the 
head of the bay, but not easily seen on account of the trees) in line 
with the notch on the hill, bearing 62° true (see sketch A on plan) ; 
but the colour of the water and the eye is the best guide; the water 
over Belmont shallow appears mottled from the weeds and rocks. 

A vessel of moderate draught from the northward, after passing 
Wash rock, should be careful to give a berth to the 18-feet patch lying 
south-eastward of Fort point, until the leading mark is on, or she 
may anchor in 15 or 16 fathoms water in the outer part of the bay. 
All the banks in this bay, with less than 5 fathoms on them, assist 
the pilotage by the light-coloured water. 

Notse.—The fact of the magistrate’s house being situated about 
50 yards south-east of the very conspicuous white square house men- 
tioned on page 176 may assist in picking up the former. 

The anchorage in the inner part of the bay could only be reached 
in a large sailing vessel by warping; the water is quite smooth, and 
small vessels work in. 

A small vessel, in ordinary circumstances, with the trade wind blow- 
ing, intending to stay here only a few hours may approach close to 
the beach and make fast to one of the large trees. So smooth and 
deep is the head of this bay that a vessel may heave down here in 
great security to the sandy beach. 

There is also anchorage for small vessels in the middle sandy bay, 
named Tony Gibbons bay, in 3} or 4 fathoms water, at quarter of a 
mile from the beach. A vessel of light draught may approach in any 
direction from the westward. According to information received from 
H.M.S. Canada, 1888, this bay has shoaled some 5 or 6 feet. The soil 
is said to be washed down from the hills in large quantities during 
heavy rains. 


Cultivation.—A large portion of the land is used in the cultiva- 
tion of cotton, though a fair quantity is reserved for the grazing of 
sheep and cattle. 
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L’lan 503, Admiralty bay. Var. 4° 30! W. 

Supplies.—Bequia island has no running streams and there is no 
watering place in Admiralty bay. There are some wells at the head 
of the bay, but the water is not very good. Wood is plentiful, and 
may be obtained by permission from the owners of the estates, but 
it is doubtful if the natives would cut it. Poultry may be had occa- 
sionally in small quantities, and sometimes fish, but no vegetables. 
Fresh meat can be obtained from St. Vincent by arrangement. 


Chart 791, St. Vincent and the northern part of The Grenadines. 

Friendship bay (Lat, 12° 59’ N., Long. 61° 15' W.), a circular 
indentation about a third of a mile across on the south side of Bequia 
island, offers good shelter for small vessels of 10 feet draught. It is 
formed by St. Elair point on the east, and by St. Elair cay, 71 feet 
high, connected to the mainland by a reef, on the west.; the track 
in is midway between the two. 


Isle Quatre, with a population of about 40, 14 miles south of 


Bequia island, is 460 feet high, 14 miles in length, narrow, with an 


indentation on its north-west side, and one or two projecting points 
on the east and south sides, forming little bays. 


Pigeon islet, 220 feet. high, lies a third of a mile from its south- 
west extreme. 


Petit Nevis, a small island, 325 feet high, les a third of a mile 
north-east of Isle Quatre; a sunken rock is situated one cable off its 
south-west extreme, and on which the sea generally breaks. In case 
of necessity there is a narrow passage between this rock and Isle 
Quatre. | 


Semples cay, 64 feet high, lies nearly in mid-channel between 
Bequia island and Petit Nevis. 


Anchorage.—tThe islands and cays above-mentioned, together 
with the south coast of Bequia island, enclose a large space, with 
moderately smooth and everywhere deep water, forming an open but 
safe anchorage at any time, excepting the hurricane season; even 
then, with steam power, it is as safe as any other place, and there is 
no difficulty in leaving it at all times. 

There are four channels which may be taken either way by steam 
vessels, but, under sail, should only be used from east to west with a 
commanding breeze, as the west-going stream is strong. As a general 
rule, vessels should pass in the middle of each channel, except that 
between Isle Quatre and Petit Nevis, where a vessel should borrow a 
little on the former. But as little can be gained either in distance or 
position by taking these small channels, they should not be used unless 
from necessity. 
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Chart 791, St. Vineent and northern part of Grenadines. Var.4°3p'W. 

Between this group and that south-eastward, already described, 
the depth of water is uniform, being about 20 fathoms, the only 
danger being Montezuma shoal. See page 174. 


Tides, tidal streams, and current.—It is high water, full 
and change, at about IIIh.; springs rise 14 feet. The rise is seldom 
more than one foot, and it will be an extraordinary rise to reach 
2 feet. The usual or six-hours’ tide prevails throughout the Grena- 
dines, but is much influenced by local causes, and in consequence 
irregular. As a rule the ebb or east-going tidal]. stream commences 
3 hours after high water, and its duration is much shorter than that 
of the flood. or west-going stream. The latter is first felt in mid- 
channel, and when strong sometimes runs all day, quite overcoming 
the ebb stream by the influence of the westerly equatorial current. 

The east-going stream, slowly sweeping round the points, begins 
inshore first, where it runs the longest, whilst in the middle of the 
channels the stream may be still running westward. : 

The west-going stream will sometimes run through the narrow 
channels with a rate of fully 4 knots, while the east-going stream sel- 
dom attains a rate of 3 knots, and often not more than one knot. The 
average strength of both streams, however, in the channels, is about 
2 knots, and in particular places 3 knots. In proportion as the west- 
going stream is accelerated by the equatorial current, so will the east- 
going stream be retarded. 

In a sailing vessel, if desirous of getting to windward, keep close 
to the islands, taking advantage of the. east-going stream, but it 
should be observed that where the stream sets round the points 
against the trade wind a heavy confused sea generally occurs; this is 
more particularly the case at the north-west point of Cannouan (page 
172). 

In working to the northward from The Grenadines, with the trade 
wind at north-east, it would be as well to try the Bequia island side 
first, befcre stretching acroes. See also page 176. 


ST. VINCENT ISLAND. 


General remarks.—tThis island was discovered by Columbus 
on the 22nd day of January, 1498, being St. Vincent’s day in the 
Spanish calendar, from which it takes its name. With the exception 
of one short interval, from 1779 to 1783, it has been in the possession 
of Great Britain since 1763. The island is oval-shaped, about 15 miles 
in length, north and south, 9 miles in extreme breadth. 


Aspect.—Mountains.—Its surface is irregular, a chain of 
lofty mountains from north to south dividing the island in the centre. 
General charts 956, 762. 
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Chart 791, St. Vincent and northern part of Grenadines. Var.4°40'W. 
The most remarkable are Soufriere mountains, the numerous peaks 
of which form a crescent immediately north of the old and new craters. 
The highest of these peaks is 4,048 feet; it is seldom free from clouds. ° 

The Soufriére rises abruptly from the north-west coast of St. Vin- 
cent island, but to the east it slopes more, gradually forming an 
extensive and highly-cultivated plain. The ruins of the new and old 
craters of the Soufriére are a quarter of a mile and three-quarters of 
a mile in diameter respectively. 

The island is generally steep and precision From the central 
mountain range several others diverge on either side to the sea, forming 
numerous valleys, which are watered by a number of streams running 
down them, but many of these are waterless in the dry season. The 
soil in the lower parts of the valleys is rich and loamy, while on the 
higher ground it is mcre sandy and not so fertile. 


Anchorages.—The coast is generally bold and rocky, inter- 
sected, however, by sandy bays, off which droghers find temporary 
anchorage for the purpose of shipping the produce of the neighbour- 
hood to Kingstown, the capital of the island. Kingstown bay and 
port is the only anchorage of any importance. It is well sheltered 
from the trade winds, and is available at all times for all classes of 
vessels. 

The island is free from noxious exhalations, and the climate, 
though exceedingly moist, is considered salubrious. 


Volcanic eruptions.—After being tranquil since 1718, a tre 
mendous eruption of the Soufriére (above mentioned) took place on 
30th April, 1812; and again on 7th May, 1902, a great eruption took 
place, in which about 1,300 people lost their lives, and a large portion 
of the island was devastated. 


Trade.—Shipping.—The principal productions are Sottets 
sugar, and arrowroot. Cocoa and molasses are also exported. In 1917 
the imports were valued ‘at £122,114, and the exports at £104,397. 
The produce of the colony exported to the United Kingdom was 
valued at £58,276. In the same year 306 vessels entered, with an 
aggregate tonnage of 167,949 tons. | 


Population .—On. 31st March, 1914, the population, by census, 
was 45,605 ; on the 3lst March, 1917, the population was estimated to 
be 49,422. 


Communication.—St. Vincent generally has communication 
with England by vessels of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. 
There is a regular service of steamers between Kingstown and Halifax, 
Canada. There is a weekly post to the Grenadines, and a daily post 
in the island. 
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Chart 791, St. Vincent and northern part of Grenadines. Var.4°30'W. 

Telephonic communication is established in St. Vincent island, 
between Kingstown, Chateau Belair, and Georgetown. 

Plan 561, Kingstown, Greathead, and Caihaqua bays. 

KINGSTOWN BAY (Lat. 13° 09' V., Long. 61° 14! W.), the 
principal anchorage, is on the south-west saat of St. Vincent island. 
It is nearly three-quarters of a mile deep, and contained between Old 
Woman point on the north-west, and Cane Garden point, distant a 
little over a mile, on the south-east. The water is deep all over the bay, 
and there are depths of 18 to 20 fathoms about a quarter of a mile from 
the town. Fort Charlotte, with the barracks, hospital, and the flag- 
staff on Old Woman point, being on ground 637 feet high, give it a 
most commanding appearance. A small ledge above water, named 
The Gimblets, extends from Johnson point, situated a quarter of a 
mile north-west of Old Woman point. See view on plan. 

LIGHT.—Kingstown bay.—A light, elevated 640 feet 
above high water, is shown from Fort Charlotte. Two lantern lights 
are shown on the landing jetty. 

Directions.—Kingstown bay has no dangers, and may be entered 
from the north-west or south-east by a steam vessel. 

It is generally approached from the. south-east by a sailing 
vessel. Having closed with the south point of St. Vincent, which 
slopes gradually, steer along the land at the distance of about a mile, 
when Young and Duvernette islets on the north-west side of Calliaqua 
bay, and the high land over Kingstown, will be seen, and shortly the 
high bluff off Old Woman point will come open. See view on plan 501 
and chart 791. 

Duvernette, the outermost of the two islets, is a small round sugar- 
loaf islet, 204 feet high, covered with vegetation, and having an old 
fort on its top. Pass this islet at a distance of half a mile to one mile, 
and haul in for Cane Garden point, which slopes gently towards the 
sea, bearing in mind that foul ground (Washing rock) extends for 
half a cable off the point 23 cables south-eastward of Cane Garden 
point. 

If bound into Kingstown bay in a sailing vessel, haul close round 
Cane Garden point, but take care not to be taken aback, and look out 
for the upper sails, as the wind is often scant and unsteady and the 
squalls from the high land are heavy. 

Anchorage.—tThe best anchorage is in 10 fathoms water, dark 
sand and good holding ground, with the church bearing 0° true, 
at about a quarter of a mile from the shore. If more convenient, a 
berth will be found farther out in about 24 fathoms, with the church 
bearing 15° true, and Old Woman point 285° true. 

As the wind during the middle of the day frequently rushes down 
the valleys with great violence, be prepared to give the vessel a good 
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Plan 501, Kingstown, Greathead, and Calliaqua bays. Var. 4° 40' W. 


scope of cable or she may drift off the bank. At night the breeze 
generally falls light ; a weather tidal stream sets round the bay during 
a part of the time, and should the anchorage be crowded, it may be 
necessary to steady her with another anchor. 


Tides.—It is high water, full and change, in Kingstown laa at 
IIIh. 10m. ; springs rise 24 feet, neaps rise 14 feet. 


KINGSTOWN, which has a pleasing appearance, stretches 
along the head of the bay, close to the water, the principal object being 
the church, and in its rear the mountains gradually rise in a semicircle. 
About a mile from the town is the botanic garden, ascending from a 
level to a steep hill, with a mountain stream forming its northern 
boundary. Near the upper part of the garden stands Government 
house, commanding a beautiful view, with Kingstown below it, and in 
front The Grenadines in the distance. 


Supplies.—Fresh beef and vegetables may be obtained. Water 
may be conveniently obtained from a pipe on the pier, and is free of 
charge to vessels of war on application to the Port office. 


W eather.—tThe usual trade wind weather prevails. A hurricane 
visited St. Vincent island on the 11th September, 1898, the centre 
passing over Kingstown. The storm, which was of more than usual 
violence, was apparently of small diameter. Enormous damage was 
done to shipping and other property. 


Calliaqua bay, nearly 2 miles south-eastward of Cane Garden 
point, was formerly much frequented by merchant vessels, but now 
Kingstown is the principal shipping place. It will be known by 
Young and Duvernette islets (see view on plan) on the west. side, 
the former being the larger and 136 feet high, the latter crowned by 
the remains of the old barracks and 204 feet high. In the interior, 
some distance above the village, in a commanding position, is the 
vigie or lookout. The bay has a convenient sandy beach for shipping 
cargo. Two rivulets run into it and the anchorage is secure. The 
village 1s small. 

Between Young islet and the mainland is a channel carrying from 
5 to 8 fathoms, but only about one-third of a cable wide in the nar- 
rowest part, between the reefs bordering both sides. Anchorage for 
small vessels can be obtained in the Carénage, northward of Young 
islet. 


Lagoon.—A quarter of a mile south-east of Calliaqua bay is a 
snug little harbour, with 6 to 9 fathoms water, mud bottom, pro- 
tected by reefs, but the entrance from the south-west between the 
reefs has a depth of only 2 fathoms. 
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Chart 791, St. Vincent and northern part of Grenadines. Var.4°40'W. 

WEST COAST.—Bucament bay, 2? miles north-westward 
of Kingstown bay, is noted for the stream of excellent water which 
flows into it. It has a general depth of 26 fathoms half a cable from 
the shore, but a vessel may anchor at that distance a little northward 
of the river, in 17 fathoms. 


Layu bay.—Immediately north-west of Bucament bay is Layu 
bay, with depth of 20 to 25 fathoms at a cable from the 
shore. The south-east point is steep-to, and this side of the bay is 
sandy ; the north-west side is rocky, and a small reef extends from 
the north-west point. There is a wooden pier. 


Barrualli bay (Zat. 13° 14’ N., Long. 61° 17' WW.) is situated 
54 miles north-west of Kingstown bay. Its north side is formed by 
some remarkable rocks, named Bottle and Glass; the former was nearly 
demolished (1892) by blasting to widen the boat channel within them. 
If entering this bay from the northward in a sailing vessel, haul close 
round these rocks and anchor in 20 fathoms water, sandy bottom, with 
the outer rock bearing about 312° true, and the barracks 58° true. 
The bottom on the north-west side of the bay is foul. The wind is so 
variable and unsteady under the high land, that if intending to 
remain any time it will be better to warp in, and drop a second anchor 

to the eastward in about 12 fathoms. There is a wooden pier. 

_ If approaching from the southward, the shore may be kept aboard 
equally close, and the vessel may probably shoot far enough in to 
drop the inner anchor first. The water being deep so close in, the 
anchorage is only fit for small vessels. 


Water may be obtained from a stream at the head of Barrualli 
bay. : 
Caution.—To navigate under the lee of high land is generally 
extremely tedious and uncertain. A sailing vessel may be becalmed 
for hours, or indeed days, when the trade wind is light. When it is 
strong, precaution is necessary, and the mariner should be prepared for 
the sudden gusts which rush with violence down the valley ; but some- 
times when the trade wind is blowing strong on the weather side of the 
island, a gentle sea breeze 1s experienced on the lee side. As the 
anchorages generally lie close to the shore, and the banks extend off 
but a short distance and are steep-to, if a vessel is taken aback there 
may be some danger of getting on the rocks; the boats should there- 
fore be ready to tow. Anchors must not alone be depended upon. 
Chateau Belair bay.—From Bottle and Glass to Chateau 
Belair bay, 4 miles northward, the coast is bold, and vessels may 
approach it to half a mile. Between the above places there are four 


small bays, Wallilabu, Cumberland, Trimuka, and Petit Bordel, count-_ 


ing from the south, in which coasting craft only can anchor. 
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Chart 791, St. Vincent and northern part of Grenadines. Var.4°40'W. 

In Chateau Belair bay rather larger vessels may find anchorage 
about 2 cables north-eastward of the pier, in depths of 13 to 
14 fathoms, sand. Outside this position the bay 1s very deep. The 
landing is not good, and with northerly winds a heavy surf rolls in 
on the beach. 

Chateau Belair islet on the west side of the bay is 232 feet high, 
with a rock 7 feet high close to its south-east point ; the narrow pas- 
sage southward of this rock has a depth of 6 fathoms, being used by 
boats and sometimes by droghers. 


NORTH COAST.—tThe part of the island northward of a line 
from Chateau Belair bay to Black point on the east coast, is known 
as the Carib country. The only land communication from the east to 
the west side of the island here is by a mountain track practicable for 
horses part of the way. Native boats frequently go round from one 
side to the other. 


Wallibu, about 14 miles northward of Chateau Belair islet, -has 
exposed anchorage in 17 fathoms, about three-quarters ot a 
cable from the coast, with the north-west extreme of Chateau Belair 
islet. just open of Richmond point bearing 225° true. In fine weather 
this anchorage may be used as a starting place for visiting the craters ; 
landing is poor, but canoes that land passengers safely can be hired. 


De Volet point (Lat. 13° 22' N., Long. 61° 13' W.).—From 
Wallibu to De Volet point, distant 34 miles north-eastward, the coast 
is remarkable chiefly for its numerous and varied sharp spurs. Morne 
Ronde point, 154 feet high, about a mile north-east of Wallibu, shows 
as a hummock from the southward, and has a Carib village near‘ it. 
A chain of smali rocks juts out a quarter of a cable from Larikai 
point, situated nearly 2 miles north-east of Wallibu. 

De Volet point stands out prominently, and near it is Windsor 
Forest arrowroot estate. There is good landing on the sandy beach in 
Grand Baleine, half a mile eastward of De Volet point, and also good 
water there. 


Quashie point or Cape Rolle (locally, Copper hole), a little 
over a mile north-east of De Volet point, is bold and prominent. 
Booby rock, three-quarters of a mile eastward from Quashie 
point, is 10 feet high, with Fancy passage inside it, that may be 
used by boats in fine weather. The red shingle roofs of Fancy arrow- 
root estate show well when the sun is shining on them. 

Porter point, 14 miles eastward of Quashie point, 6& feet high, 
is sharp, cliffy, and conspicuous. In Owia bay there is temporary 
anchorage in fine weather for small droghers which ship arrowroot 
from the estate. 
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Chart 791, St. Vincent and northern part of Grenadines. Var.4°40'W. 
Owia point, the north-east extreme of St. Vincent island, is 
245 feet high, with the houses of the estate on its summit. 


Cow and Calves, a chain of rocks, the highest elevated 45 feet, 
lie off this point. Espagnol point, two-thirds of a mile south-east of 
Cow and Calves, is similar in shape to Owia point, but without the 
well-defined summit, and it has no buildings on it. 


The whole of the above-described coast between Kingstown and 


Owila point is free from outlying dangers, and may be approached to 
half a mile. 


EAST COAST.—The eastern coast of St. Vincent island is free 
of outlying dangers, and is generally steep-to, but does not possess 
any secure anchorage. Southward of the Cow and Calves, between 
them and Espagnol point, is Myrtle bay. | 

From Espagnol point the coast turns abruptly southward, and as 
far as Turema point, distant 1? miles, the country is cut by spurs and 
ravines, like those on the north coast. Between Turema point, 70 feet 
high, and Black point, 4 miles southward, the spurs are comparatively 
broad and flat, rising in gentle slopes towards Soufriére and Morne 
Garu. Some of the finest estates in St. Vincent, their buildings and 
chimneys conspicuous from seaward, are situated on these slopes. 
This part of the east coast is lined with boulders, on which the sea 
breaks heavily. 


Piers.—There are wooden piers at Rabuka and Georgetown, the 
former being situated 1? miles southward of Turema point; from 
these piers sugar is shipped in boats specially constructed for the 
purpose. A buoy, to which droghers moor, lies off each pier. The 
piers and buoys are private property. 


Georgetown (Lat. 13° 16’ N., Long. 61° 07' W.), 6 miles south- 
ward of Cow and Calves, may be recognised from seaward by its 
square church tower, built of dark-coloured volcanic stone. 


Pier.—There is a wooden pier at Georgetown from which sugar is 


shipped in boats specially constructed for the purpose. 


Black point, dark in appearance and well defined, is 53 feet 
high at its extremity, and easily recognised as the first point south- 
ward of Georgetown, being one mile distant therefrom. Colonarie 
point and Yambu head are prominent points between Black point and 
Milligan cay at the south-east extreme of the island. 


Current and tidal streams.—During the survey by Lieu- 
tenant A. Havergal, R.N., in the year 1889, the main current within 
a distance of 5 miles of St. Vincent was always found setting to the 
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Chart 791, St. Vincent and northern part of Grenadines. Var.4°40'W. 
northward, but, within a mile of the coast,tida] influence is felt ; half 
a mile southward of Calliaqua bay, Cane Garden and Johnson points, 
the flood stream runs west with a rate of about 2 knots, and the 
5 ebb stream to the southward and south-east with a rate of one knot, 
at springs, the streams apparently turning at high and low water by 
the shore, but subject to great irregularities from wind and current. 
- The tidal streams sweep round Kingstown bay, the flood stream to 
the westward, the ebb stream to the eastward, sometimes attaining a 

10 yate of nearly 2 knots. | 
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CHAPTER V. 
WINDWARD ISLANDS (continued), SI. LUCIA, AND MARTINIQUE 
ISLANDS. 


(Lat. 15° 45' N. to Lat. 14° 58? NV.) 
(Long. 60° 45' W.to Long. 61° 13’ W.) 


VaRIATION IN 1919.—Increasing about 7’ annually. 


ST. LUCIA ISLAND. 


Chart 1273, St. Lucia. Var. 4° 50! W. 

General romarke ot Lucia island was discovered by ein. 
bus on 15th June, 1502. At that time it was inhabited by Caribs, 
and after various and frequent changes came finally into the hands 
of the British in 1803. The laws and constitution, however, are of 
French origin, and the language generally spoken is still French. 

The island is nearly oblong in shape, about 234 miles in length 
north and south, independent of a curious narrow high ridge of land 
about a mile long, which forms a peninsula at its south end; and its 
breadth is about 5 miles at the north, and 12 miles at the south end. 
It is mountainous and broken by gorges and ravines, and is for the 
most part covered with forest. 


Aspect.—Mountains.—The volcanic peaks rise to a great 
height; Morne Gimie, the highest peak in the island, is 3,145 
feet above the sea. Gros and Petit Pitons, of 2,619 and 2,461 feet 


respectively, occupy isolated positions on the south-west part of the. 


island; they are two most remarkable conical rocky peaks, thickly 
wooded to their summits, and rise almost perpendicularly out of the 
sea. | 

The greatest natural curiosity in St. Lucia island is Soufriére, a 
sulphurous mountain about 2 miles eastward of the Pitons. The 
crater is about 1,000 feet above the level of the sea between two small 
hills thickly covered with fern. It occupies about three acres and is 
crusted with sulphur, alum, cinders, and other volcanic matter, in 
the midst of which are tc be seen several cauldrons in a perpetual 
state of ebullition, and emitting dense clouds of sulphurous steam. 

La Sorciére, on the north-east part of the island, 2,221 feet high, 
when seen from the north-east, appears as a perfect cone, but from the 
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Chart 1273, St. Lucia. Var. 4° 50! W. 
south-east as a round-backed mountain; these moutains are seldom 
entirely free from clouds. 


Mountain streams.—St. Lucia island is watered by numerous 
small rivers, which, during the wet season and after heavy showers, 
rush in great volume. Other small rivulets descend from the rugged 
heights, but are not of sufficient strength to force their way to the 
sea, and, consequently, spreading out on the low lands, create great 
swamps and marshes, making the district unhealthy. 


Products.—tThe principal productions of the island are sugar, 
cocoa, logwood, limes, and rum. There are many trees of great size and 
variety, amongst which are valuable materials for building, and some 
excellent specimens of fancy wood. Mahogany grows in profusion, 
and, in dye woods, there is the fustic and logwood, many tons of the 
latter being annually exported. Fruits and some kinds of vegetables 
are plentiful. 

Wild hogs are to be found in the forests; water-fowl, snipe, and 
partridges in the valleys. Much fish may be ae and turtle can 
be obtained in the season. 


Harbours.—tThe eastern coast of St. Lucia island is exposed to 
the full surge of the Atlantic, and does not possess any secure anchor- 
age. This part of the island is only visited by droghers during crop 
time. On the western side are several safe and commodious bays and 
harbours, of which Port Castries is the principal, and available for all 
classes of vessels at all times. 


Climate. — The climate in the valleys and lower parts of the 
island is hot and unhealthy, on the elevated parts cool but very damp. 
The easterly trade wind blows more or less throughout the year, but 
is always squally. 

Rain falls at times all the year round, but is saeh heavier from 
June to October than at other times. See Meteorological table, page 
430. | 

Trade.—lIn 1918 the imports were valued at £365,282, and the 
exports at £1,181,292. In the same year 496 steamers with an aggre- 
gate tonnage of 117,700 tons, and 242 sailing vessels of 7,807 tons, 
entered the ports of the colony. These include 165 foreign steamers 
with an aggregate tonnage of 328,632 tons, and 30 foreign sailing 
vessels, of 2,126 tons. 


Population.—On 31st March, 1918, the estimated population of 
the island was 53,788, of whom 24,906 were males, and 28,882 females. 


Plan of Vieux Fort bay on 1099. 
SOUTH COAST.—_CAPE MOULE A CHIQUE, the 


south extreme of the island, is a fine, bold, and precipitous headland, 
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Plan of Vieux Fort bay on 1099. Var. 4° 50’ W. 

with a double summit of nearly equal height on the eastern point. At a 
long distance it appears as an island, on account of the low land imme- 
diately north of it. It may be passed close to. Ministre and Cesar 
points are the southern points of the cape, and its west extreme is 
Mathurin point, the eastern extreme of Vieux Fort bay.. 


LIGHT.—0On the summit of Cape Moule 4 chique, from a masonry 
tower 29 feet high, is exhibited a light, elevated 745 feet above high 
water. | 
Fond Blane (Lat. 13° 42! N., Long. 60° 56’ TW.).—At 1,4) miles 
south-eastward of the cape is a coral shoal, named Fond Blanc, with a 
depth of 6 fathoms, and possibly less, which it is advisable to keep 
clear of. 

Vieux Fort bay (Lat. 73° 44! V., Long. 60° 58' IF.), known also 
as Grande Anse, has excellent anchorage in 5 to 8 fathoms under the 
lee of the peninsula of Moule 4 Chique. Between Mathurin point, the 
west extreme of the peninsula, and Georgie point, north-westward of 
it, is nearly 14 miles wide. 


Shoals.—From the town of Vieux Fort at the head of the bay, a 


coral bank extends 7 cables south-west, having two shoal heads, La 
Caille reef, awash, 14 cables off the town, and a 3-fathoms patch near 
the outer extremity distant 64 cables from the town. 


Directions.—The leading mark to the anchorage is Mount Belle- 
vue in line with Cross hill, 111 feet high (just eastward of the town), 
bearing 30° true, anchoring as requisite at a convenient distance from 
the town. The holding ground is good. 

Sailing vessels will have to beat up to the anchorage, the winds being 
somewhat baffling. The bank is best avoided by using the lead and 
taking cross bearings. 

The town is a poor one, and not considered healthy, in consequence 


of the trade wind blowing over the swamp and marsh at the back of | 


the town. 


Supplies.—Water can be obtained here from Vieux Fort river 
which runs into the bay a little westward of the town, but it is not 
particularly good. Fruits, vegetables, and fresh meat can be obtained ; 
also fish in great variety, and turtle during the season. 


Chart 1273, St. Lucia. 

Laborie bay, 31 miles north-west of Mathurin pcint, does not 
seem to be much frequented. The anchorage is confined ; the entrance 
is narrow, and a swell often sets into it. The village of Laborie is con- 
nected with Vieux Fort by a good road. A steam launch calls here 
from Port Castries daily, excepting Sunday. 
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Chart 1275, St. Lucia. Var. 4° 50' W. 

Laborie reefs, extending from the north-west side of the bay, 
break heavily, except in calm weather. Hence to Riviere Dorée the 
ground is foul to the distance of nearly half a mile from the coast. 


Balambouche rocks (Lat. 40° 45’ N., Long. 61° 08' W.) 
lie nearly 2 miles westward of Laborie bay, and a quarter of a 
mile from the shore, but shoal water extends nearly half a mile 
south-eastward from them. They break as a rule when there is any 
swell ; there is a passage for boats between them and the coast. 

When standing towards this coast, keep Maria islet, well open of 
the point immediately west of Anse Noire estate. The lead is a safe 
guide in approaching. 

Riviére Dorée anchorage.—Distant about three-quarters of 
a mile north-westward of Balambouche village is Riviére Dorée, off the 
mouth of which there is anchorage in 5 or 6 fathoms, good holding 
ground, sand, nearly half a mile from the shore, with Gros Piton 
bearing 339° true, well open westward of Petit Piton, and Riviere 
Dorée church bearing 49° true, but it is exposed to the prevailing trade 
winds. 

In the dry season the river is scarcely seen from seaward, being then 
narrowed at.the mouth to a few yards, but during rains it rushes down 
with force and overflows the banks. The landing here is not good. 


Anse Choiseuil.—Distant 14 miles north-westward from Riviére 
Dorée there is also anchoring ground in the bay named Anse Choiseuil, 
in 7 fathoms, about a quarter of a mile off the village of Choiseuil, 
abreast the church that stands on the beach. 


Beaumont point.—From Choiseuil village the southern: coast 
of St. Lucia island continues north-westward 24 miles to Beaumont 
point, below Gros Piton. Midway between them is Caraibe point; 
between the latter and Beaumont point is an indentation known as 
Anse Livrogne. 

Water and wood may be obtained at Choiseuil village in case 
of need, and vessels bound to windward, being unable to stem the 
current, will find the above anchorages convenient stopping places. 
Between Choiseuil and Riviére Dorée villages there is no danger. 

WEST COAST.—From Beaumont point the coast trends north- 
eastward 14 miles to Petit Piton point, and the same distance further 
to Soufriére town, at the head of Soufriére bay. Gros and Petit 
Piton, previously mentioned (page 187), are unmistakable. The water 
off them is very deep, and squalls come down with violence occasionally. 

Soufriére bay (Lat. 13° 51' N., Long. GI° Of TW.) is cont 
tained between Petit Piton and Grand Caille points, and is too deep 
for anchorage; small vessels can, however, drop their anchor in 
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20 fathoms, about 150 yards from the beach, haul their sterns into 
the shore, and secure to the trees. A sailing vessel entering Soufriére 
bay should guard against squalls which blow with great force down 
the valleys. 


Soufriére is a picturesque town, with a population of about 1,800, 
clean and well ordered, and, although hot, is said to be very healthy, 
which is probably caused by the deodorising influence of the sulphur 
springs, the smell of which impregnates the air for miles around, and 
may be perceived some distance out to sea. The sulphur springs are 
about 14 miles south-east of the town. 


La Vielle point.—From Grand Caille point, the coast trends 
-north-eastward, 44 miles to La Vielle point, situated nearly midway 
between Soufriére and Grand Cul de Sac bays, and may be recognised 
by a white-painted wood cross, about 15 feet high, erected on it. It 
shows up well against the trees. 


L’Anse la Raye, with the village of La Raye at its head, is situ- 
ated three-quarters of a mile north-eastward of La Vielle point; rocks 
extend off Point D’Orange, its north point, southward of which is a 
depth of 14 fathoms. 


Chart 197, Marigot harbour to Pointe du Cap. 

Roseau bay is about 2 miles north-eastward of La Vielle point. 
It is of the same character as Soufriére and Raye bays, namely, deep 
water close to the beach. At Roseau village vessels anchor during 
crop time, about 2 cables from the shore, and ship sugar from the 
Roseau factory, a tramway and pier being constructed for that 
purpose. 


The coast is all along bold, and in places rises steeply from the sea. 


Plan of Marigot harbour on 1099. 

Marigot harbour, about half a mile in length, (Lat. 13° 58! N., 
Long. 61° 02' W.), 24 miles north-east of La Vielle point, consists of 
a remarkable little creek leading into a basin. The channel between 
its fringing reefs is about half a cable wide, and shoals gradually from 
11 fathoms at the entrance to 34 fathoms in the basin. It is a well- 
protected anchorage, but seldom frequented. 


Plan of Grand Cul de Sac bay on 1099. 

Grand Cul de Sac bay is an open bay, half a mile broad, situ- 
ated 34 miles north-eastward of La Vielle point, and 2 miles south of 
Port Castries, affording good anchorage to all classes of vessels. The 
outer part of its northern shore is cliffy, precipitous, and steep-to. The 
southern shore consists of rock and sand, which, excepting off the tele- 
graph hut, is fronted by a coral shoal extending from it one cable. 
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Plan of Grand Cul de'Sac bay on 1099. Var. 4° 50! W. 

The head of the bay consists of a sandy beach, about the centre of 
which Grand Cul de Sac river discharges itself, off which shoal water 
extends nearly 2 cables. Inthe dry season the mouth of the river is 
nearly choked, and a stagnant lagoon is formed just within it; the 
stream, however, flows continuously, and some distance up, where free 
of vegetable matter, is fit for use. 


Landing pier.—tThere is a landing pier on the south side of the 
mouth of the river, and an extensive sugar factory on the beach near 
the pier ; the factory forms a conspicuous object. 

When entering from the northward, Ciceron point can be passed 
close-to, but from the south, Bananes point must be given a good 
berth on account of the rocks extending one cable north of it. The 
pier-head in line with the sugar factory chimney bearing 114° true, 
and Sein point bearing 180° true, is a good position for most vessels 
to anchor, in 13 fathoms, mud. The submarine cable enters the sea 
at the telegraph hut on the south shore of this bay. 


Plan 499, Port Castries. 

Toque bay.—Landing.—The indentation on the coast, imme- 
diately south of Tapion rock lighthouse, is named Toque bay, the land- 
ing in which is usually difficult even on the calmest days, as a swell 
outside nearly always causes a considerable surf. 


PORT CASTRIES, one of the most secure harbours in the 
West Indies, is situated on the west side of St. Lucia. island, distant 
64 miles from Pointe du Cap, the northern extremity of the island. 
It is one mile in length in an east-south-east and opposite direction, 
averaging a quarter’of a mile in width, with depth of 9 fathoms on 
the leading marks, 7 to 9 fathoms in the other parts of the anchorage, 
and 4 to 5 fathoms in the inner port available for all classes of vessels 
at all times. 


Aspect.—Vigie is the name given to the promontory which forms 
the north-east shore of the harbour; it is low about its junction with 
the mainland, gradually rising to a wedge-like summit at its extremity. 
On its highest part is the principal lighthouse, and the signal station | 
mentioned below. (See view of the approach on chart 197.) Tapion 
rock, on the south-west side of the entrance, is a semi-detached tubu- 
lar shaped rock, 80 feet high, reddish in colour, but not easily distin- 
guished from the northward. Morne Fortuné, above the town of 
Castries, rises 845 feet high, on which stands Fort Charlotte and the 
military quarters. These buildings are conspicuous from seaward. 

LIGHTS .—Vigie.—A light is shown, at an elevation of 320 feet, 
from a round tower, with red roof, situated on the summit of Vigie 
promontory. 
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Tapion rock.—A light, elevated 50 feet above high water, is 
exhibited from the battery on Tapion rock on the south-west side of 
tthe entrance to Port Castries. 


Leading lights.—_West wharf front.—A light is exhibited 
at an elevation of 43 feet above high water, from a red lattice-work 
tower surmounted by a white pole and triangle, situated on West 
wharf. 


Rear light.—A red openwork iron structure with white triangu- 
lar top, exhibiting a light 110 feet above high water, is situated close 
south of a building (amongst trees) eastward of the town, and in a 
position bearing 120° true, distant about 833 yards from West wharf 
light. 

When the sun is behind the leading light pillars, the rear one is 
difficult to distinguish, otherwise they are conspicuous. 


Occasional lights.—For steam vessels entering the port at night, 
lights will be placed on Cocoa-nut shoal and Vielle Ville shoal beacons. 
On notice being given to the Harbour master, these lights will be 
placed on the above beacons for the benefit of vessels leaving after 
dark. 


Signal station.—There is a harbour signal station near Vigie 
lighthouse. 


Dangers.—Tapion shoal, under the depth of 3 fathoms, ex- 
tends one cable north-westward from Tapion rock (page 193), with 
only 3 feet at half that distance. / 


Cocoa-nut shoal.—Distant a third of a mile south-east from 
'Tapion rock, is Cocoa-nut point, from which a shoal with 9 feet water 
at its outer edge extends eastward one cable. 


Beacon.—A beacon, consisting of three poles surmounted by a red 
triangle, marks the north-east edge of Cocoa-nut shoal. 


A bank, half a cable in length, with depth of 29 feet, lies a 
quarter of a mile northward of Tapion rock light, and two-thirds of a 
‘cable north-east of the line of the leading lights. 

From Point Vigie (the north-west extremity of Vigie promontory) 
‘the shore trends southward 1} cables, and from this shore a bank 
with depths under 3 fathoms extends two-thirds of a cable. 

From the point 120 yards west of the barracks a shoal with less 
than 18 feet extends nearly two-thirds of a cable south-westward. 

From Point St. Victor dry rocks and foul ground extend westward 
nearly one cable. 


Vielle Ville shoal, with 8 to 12 feet water over it, extends 
1} cables westward from Point Serafin. 
| General charts 956, 762. 
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Vlan 499, Port Castries. Var. 4° 50' W. 

Beacon and posts.—A beacon, consisting of three poles, sur- 
mounted by a triangular black and white chequered board, is placed. 
in 18 feet water near the south-west edge of Vielle Ville shoal, from 
which a light is exhibited occasionally. 

Nearly a cable south-eastward of the beacon, a pole is placed in 10 feet 
on the southern edge of the shoal, and a similar post is placed in the 
same depth near the east edge of Vielle Ville shoal, half a cable 
south-east of Point Serafin. 

Rendezvous buoy.—tThis spherical red buoy is moored in. 
8 fathoms 2 cables westward of West wharf leading light, and half 
a cable south-west of the leading hghts line. A small bank with a. 
depth of 30 feet lies half a cable north-west of the buoy. 

Foul ground extends a short distance off all the points in the har- 
bour. : 

Cocoa-nut and Vielle Ville shoals afford considerable protection to 
the anchorage. During the hurricane of 18th August, 1891, a storm 
of small diameter but of great violence, the centre of which passed 
over Martinique island, a heavy swell from the westward set into Port. 
Castries, breaking across the entrance and sending rollers 7 to 8 feet. 
high over Vielle Ville shoal; but for the protection afforded by this. 
shoal, the coaling wharves would probably have been wrecked. 

Warping buoys.—tThree red spherical warping buoys, num- 
bered 1, 2, and 3, three-quarters of a cable apart, are moored the 
same distance northward of, and in a line nearly parallel to, North 
wharf ; these buoys are not allowed to be used for mooring purposes. 


Wharves.—aA concrete wharf, known as North wharf, used also: 
as a coaling wharf, forms the north side of part of the town; it has a 
length of 650 feet, and a depth of 274 feet alongside. A training 
wall continued eastward of North wharf has reclaimed a considerable 
portion of land. 

Pilots.—The harbour authorities meet vessels off the entrance to 
Port Castries and berth the vessel. The pilot signal station is on the 
Vigie. 

Tides.—It is high water, full and change, at Port Castries at 2h. 
36m. Springs rise 2 feet. 

Quarantine ground.—tThe bay north-west of the barracks on 
the north-east side of Port Castries is used as the Quarantine ground. 

The following Quarantine regulations are in force: — 

The Master of every ship not admitted to free pratique shall exhibit. 
on board his ship at the peak or other conspicuous place where it can 
be best seen, and at a height of not less than 20 feet above the hull 
cf the ship, during the whole of the time between sunset and sunrise, 
a night signal consisting of three lights which shall be arranged, at a 
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distance of not less than 6 feet apart, in the form of an equilateral 
triangle, and of which the light at the upper apex shall be witte, and 
the other two lights red. 


Anchorage.—tThe usual berth for men-cf-war is at single anchor 
east of Rendezvous buoy, with stern secured to the buoy. Ships should 
anchor as near the line of wharf as possible, so as not to obstruct the 
passage alongside wharf. The buoy is said to be moored with a 3-ton 
anchor. The holding ground is very good. 

The wind in the winter months always blows down the harbour, 
varying between east-north-east and east-south-east, force 3 to 4. Dur- 
ing the day it is very squally ; at night the wind nearly always falls 
light and is more often than not, quite calm. 

Masters of ships requiring to rate their chronometers can obtain the 
time from the Harbour master. For this, a Government fee is charged. 


DIRECTIONS.—There is no difficulty in the way of a steam 
vessel of heavy draught entering Port Castries by day. See view on 
chart 197. 

From the south-west, Tapion shoal will be avoided by keeping 
Labrellotte point well open of Vigie point, the latter bearing 46° 
true, until on the line of the leading lights (page 193), which leads 
in the fairway between Cocoa-nut and Vielle shoal beacons, until 
abreast Rendezvous buoy, where anchorage may be taken up, or the 
vessel berthed at North wharf if drawing less than 27 feet. _ 

From the north-east give Vigie point a berth of 14 cables, which 
will lead a cable outside the sunken wreck off it; to pass north-west 
and south-west of the 29-feet bank (page 193), keep Vigie point bear- 

.-ing eastward of 40° true, and Tapion rock light eastward of 154° true, 
until the leading lights are in line, whence proceed as before directed. 

Shallow rocky flats extend off most of the points in Port Cas 
tries, but the water is so clear that with the sun unclouded they are 
readily seen. 

At the mouth of the harbour the vessel will be met by the Harbour 
master, who, when a clean bill of health is presented, will give 
pratique, without which no vessel is allowed within 1} cables of the 
wharves. 


Sailing vessels, bound to Port Castries from Barbados island, 

_ should pass round the north end of St. Lucia island, and, in shaping 
course. should make a large allowance for a lee or westerly current 
which generally prevails; this route will avoid the squalls and baffling 
winds on the southern portion of the west side of the island. Vigie 
point should be given a wide berth to avoid the sunken wreck men- 
tioned above, and on account of the baffling winds off the bluff, small 
sailing vessels in working up must be guided by the lead and eati- 
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Plan 499, Port Castries. Var. 4° 60' WV. 
mated distance from shore or shoal; the wind is often baffling, but 
sometimes permits such vessels to lie right into the anchorage. 


At night.—Approaching from the south-west, Vigie light bearing 
eastward of 60° true, leads north-westward of Tapion shoal ; and, from 
the north-east, Tapion light bearing eastward of 154° true, leads 
south-westward of the 29-feet bank. 

Castries (Lat. 14° O01’ N., Long. 61° 00! W.).—At the head of the 
harbour is the town of Castries, the capital of the island. The town 
is well laid out, but its streets are ill-paved ; great improvement, how- 
ever, has been effected in late years by the completion of the harbour 
and wharfage accommodation. Victoria hospital, opened in 1887, on 
Bananes point, is a fine building, the most imposing in the harbour. 


Population.—lIn 1914, the population was reported to be 6,266. 


Supplies.—Beef, mutton, vegetables, bread, fish, turtle, and 
poultry can be obtained. 


Water.—Good water can be obtained from pipes laid on to the 
wharf, but there is no water tank to supply ships at anchor. 


Coal.—About 78,000 tons are imported annually, and about 
20,000 tons usually kept in stock. The coal wharf, 650 feet in length, 
has a depth of 274 feet of water alongside. All ships, in favourable 
weather, coal alongside the wharf, there being no lighters, excepting a 
few belonging to the Royal Mail Steain Packet Company. 

There is no Welsh coal; all the coal is American. 

Coaling can be carried on at all times, day or night, and, with native 
labour, averages 150 tons per hour. 


Communication.—Steam.—The Royal Mail Co.’s steam 
vessels call here, connecting with vessels of the same company home 
ward bound at Port of Spain, Trinidad island. The same company 
has also a small powerful steamer, able to perform towage, which runs- 
daily, except Sundays and holidays, between Vieux Fort and Port 
Castries, calling at Laborie, Choiseuil, and Soufriére. 


Telegraph.—St. Lucia island is connected by cable with San- 
tiago de Cuba to the north, whence communication with the United 
States, Europe, and other parts of the world is obtained. To the 
gouth, there is cable connection with St. Vincent, Grenada, Barbados, 
and Trinidad islands, and with British Guiana. There is also a cable 
to St. Croix island. A telegraph cable crosses the harbour, 
leaving the south-west shore 1? cables south-east from Tapion rock 
lighthouse, and landing on the Vigie side close under the large Bar- 
rack. 

There is a telephone line round the island connecting the several 
towns and villages with Castries. 
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Chart 197, Marigot harbour to Pointe du Cap. Var. 4° 50' W. 
ANSE DU CHOC is a bight about 3 miles in length between 
Vigie and Labrellotte points and in which a vessel may anchor in 6 or 
8 fathoms water, westward of Choc or Rat islet (on which Yaws 
hospital now stands), near the centre of the bay. 
A little more than half a mile north-eastward of Choc islet is the 
entrance to Choc or Union river. 


Dangerous ground.—In the northern part of Anse du Choc 
bay, is a sunken reef 6 cables in length in a north-north-east and 
opposite direction and less than a cable in breadth, which generally 
breaks. Its north-eastern end is in Labrellotte bay, and its south- 
western end is 84 cables northward of Choc islet. 


Clearing mark.—tThe whole of Pigeon island open of Labrel- 
lotte point, bearing 28° true, leads north-west of it and of the shoal 
patches south-westward of it. 


GROS ISLET BAY (Lat. 14° 05' N., Long. 60° 58' W.) is situ- 
ated 31 miles north-eastward of Port Castries, and affords good 
anchorage. 

It contains Foureur islet, a round rock 18 feet high, on the south- 
west, and Pigeon island on the north-east. This islet and island are 
14 miles from each other, and, measured from this line, the bay 
recedes one mile. 

There is a passage for small craft between Foureur islet and the 
mainland. 


Pigeon island or Gros islet is bold and steepto, 341 feet 
high, 4 cables in length, and half that distance in breadth. On its 
south hill is Fort Rodney, and at its east end are the ruins of military 
quarters, and a very old tank containing good drinking water. The 
island is about half a mile from the shore, with about one fathom water 
in the channel between. 


Burgot rocks, 37 feet high, two in number, lie a quarter of a 
mile north-eastward of Pigeon island. Between these rocks and the 
shore the water is shallow. 


Gros islet village stands on the eastern shore of the island, and 
is connected with Castries by a good road ahout 7 miles in length. 
There is a watering place in Gascon creek, in the south part of the bay. 


Directions.—As there is no danger in entering Gros islet bay, 
Foureur islet and Pigeon island may be rounded one cable distant. 
A sailing vessel will most probably have to beat in ; the best anchorage 
will be found in the northern portion of the bay known as Ste. Croix 
roadstead, in 10 fathoms, with Gros islet church in line with a conical 
hill, 314 feet in height, over Beau Sejour estate, bearing 101° true, 
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Chart 197, Marigot harbour to Pointe du Cap. Var. 4° 50' W. 
and the west extreme of Pigeon island, bearing 355° true, distant 
2 cables. 


EAST COAST.—Pointe du Cap the north extreme of St. 
Lucia island, is bold but comparatively low, consisting of several small 
peaks partially wooded, from 429 to 535 feet high; this headland is 
free from dangers, and the 20-fathoms line extends off about 2} miles. 

When beating round Pointe du Cap, it is recommended to hug the 
coast, and so avoid the current. 


Hardie point, the north-east point of the island, is sloping and 
well defined ; a dangerous rock lies a quarter of a mile east of it, 
named Gros Loup, which generally breaks. 

The bights southward of the point are fronted by many rocks and 
sunken dangers, named Coches aux Joux or Foux islets, some of which. 
break. They should be given a wide berth. In fine weather, how- 


ever, landing may be effected through the boat channels. 


Chart 1278, St. Lucia. 

Esperance harbour, 2} miles southward of Hardie point, is a 
narrow creek, but affords neither protection nor room for vessels other 
than pirogues (native boats) frequenting it for logwood. 

From Esperance harbour to Cape Marquis, the shore is rocky, bold, 
and steep-to, with moderately high peaked hills in rear of it. 


Cape Marquis (pronounced Marchi in the colloquial), 3? miles 
south-eastward of Hardie point, is an abrupt rocky point 75 feet 
high, at the extremity of a steep slope from a conspicuous peaked 
hill named Morne Gaiac, 785 feet high. Immediately south of this 
cape, is Petit Trou, where there is landing in ordinary weather. 

The coast from Anse Marquis to Port D’Ennery, 72 miles south- 
ward, is for the most part wild and cliffy. Landing may effected under 
favourable circumstances at Port Dauphin and Anse Marquis, thres- 
quarters of a mile and one mile, respectively, southward of Cape Mar- 
quis. The summit of Tanti point, 1? miles south of Cape Marquis, 
is a conspicuous cone, 424 feet high. 


Tortue point is situated 3% miles southward of Cape Marquis, 
and 2 cables off it is a rock awash. 


Trou Halhal, 2 miles south of Tortue point, affords good landing 
in ordinary weather. Bouche islet, at the entrance, is a conspicuous 
mushroom-shaped rock, 50 feet high, with a reef extending 2 cables 
north-eastward from it. 


Mamelles point, about 14 miles southward of Bouche islet, 
consists, as its name implies, of a series of high cones terminating in 
a sandstone cliff 572 feet in height. There is a rock off it 98 feet high. 
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Anse Fond @’Or.—In this bay, immediately south of Man.- 
elles point, small sloops anchor occasionally to ship sugar, but it is 
unsafe, and a swell rolls in on the beach. 


Des Bateau islet, 48 feet high, three-quarters of a mile south- 
ward of Mamelles point, is connected with La Croix point, the 
‘southern point of Anse Fond d’Or, by a reef that extends nearly 
3 cables northeastward of the point. 

Port D’Ennery (Lat. 138° 55' N., Long. 60° 54' W.) is the only 
place on the weather coast that may be called an anchorage; a slight 
protection is afforded by the island and peculiar-shaped rocks at the 
entrance, inside which the anchor may be dropped as convenient. 


It is used occasionally during crop time by the smaller class of sailing _ 


vessels, but it is difficult, to get to sea from. D’Ennery hospital is con- 
.Spicuous. 


Port Praslin (pronounced Praly) is 1} miles south of Port 
D’Ennery, amd is now almost deserted, there being only a few huts; 
it is small «and shallow. 


Chapeau point, 1 miles southward of Port Praslin, is a double 
point remarkable for a red patch which shows with the morning sun. 
In Anse Mabouya, half a mile southward of Chapeau point, there is 
‘a tramway leading to the Fond Devaux estate, by means of which 
small droghers occasionally ship sugar and logwood. 

Port Micoud, about half a mite south of Anse Mabouya, may be 
‘described as a good boat-harbour. None but the smallest sloops ven- 
‘ture in, and the passage, which is on the south side of the entrance 
‘reef, is very narrow. The village of Micoud is small and poor. 

Vierge point, the southern point of Port Micoud, is low, flat, 
‘and prominent. 


Port Savannes, 33 miles south-west of Vierge point, and. 


-34 miles north-eastward of Cape Moule a Chique lighthouse, is some- 
times used by small sloops, and sugar is shipped there from the estates 
in the vicinity ; its access is difficult, and the foul ground to the south- 
ward extends off three-quarters of a mile; there is, however, a 
boat-channel inside the coral reef. The Savannes estate, with its 
chimneys, show up well in the morning sun. 


Maria island, 329 feet in height, is situated at the south extreme 
‘of the coral reef just referred to, and one mile northward of Brandou 
point, the south-east extreme of Cape Moule 4 Chique. 


Current.—Within a distance of 5 miles around the island of 
St. Lucia, the current was found, during the survey by Lieutenant 
A. Havergal, H.M.S. Sparrowhawk, 1887-8, generally to set to the 
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north and north-west, being deflected by the trend of the coast, and 
with a varying rate up to 24 knots. The current divides off Brandou 
point, Cape Moule a Chique, one part running north-westward along 
the south coast, the other northward along the east coast ; the streams 
would seem to meet again somewhere off the north end of the island, 
according to their varying rates, for, generally speaking, there is a 
small area off that end of St. Lucia island which has less, or is free 
trom current. 

The appearance or aksence of rips, and their unstable positions, 
would seem to indicate also that the parting and meeting of the two 
portions of the current varies according to their rates. When the 
current is weak, it is probable that the influence of the ebb or south: 
going tidal stream is felt. Perhaps, also, the ebb stream close in-shore 
is stronger than that of the current, which may account for the eddies 
said to be reported by fishermen, though, from the experience of the 
Sparrowhawk, there would seem to be little difference in the rate of 
the current close in and further out. On one occasion (December), off 
the south coast, it set strongly to the eastward for the whole day. The 
fishermen say there are periodical changes in the currents, that observe 
great regularity, and of which they avail themselves, always going out. 
when the currents set to windward. See page 11. 

St. Lucia channel, which separates St. Lucia island from Mar- 
tinique island, is 17} miles wide, with depths of 400 to 600 fathoms. 
The prevailing set of the current is to the west, tending to north-west, 
with varying strength. Near to the islands it may attain a rate of 
3 knots at times. : 


MARTINIQUE ISLAND. 


Chart 371, Martinique island, 

General remarks.—Aspect.—This island, discovered by 
Columbus in 1493, is a French possession, and was first settled by 
them in 1635, but was originally inhabited by the Caribs. It is 35 
miles in length north-west and south-east, between Cap St. Martin 
on the north-west and Pointe des Salines on the south-east, but varies 
in breadth ; one-third of the island is flat, the rest is mountainous, and 
presents the appearance of two peninsulas joined by an isthmus. At 
its north-west end it is about 8 miles across; from Cap Solomon, 
near its south-west end, to the eastern shore, it is about 16 miles; but. 
near the centre of the island, between the head of the north-east arm 
of Baie du Fort de France and Havre du Robert, the distance is under 
6 miles. 

This island, lofty. and irregular in height, may be readily distin- 
guished by three remarkable mountains of different forms, rising far 
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Chart 371, Martinique. Var. 5° 00' W. 
above the general chain which runs through the whole of the island 
from north-wesf to south-east, and may be seen about 45 miles off. 

The most northern of these is Mont Pelée, or Pelée peak, 4,428 feet 
in height, 33 miles south-east of Cap St. Martin. See page 215. 

The Pitons du Carbet, which rise 3} miles from the western shore 
between St. Pierre and Fort de France, are a group of conical pezks, 
with very steep and abrupt declivities, the most elevated being 
3,960 feet high; but their summits being generally in the clouds, are 
seldom visible. 

At the south-east end of the island, Mont du Vauclin rises to the 
height of 1,657 feet, and has the appearance of a flattened cone. 
It rises at the east end of a chain of hills, which are divided towards 
the south into two branches, one terminating at Pointe des Salines, and 
the other uniting itself with the steep ridges that command the bays of 
Fort de France on the north, and Grande anse du Diamant on the 
south. These mountains, as well as others, are of volcanic origin. 

The soil is generally formed of pumice, mixed with decayed vege- 
table matter, the southern part being more fertile than the northern, 
where the land is barren and rocky. The produce of Martinique is 
much the same as that of the other Windward islands. 

Coast.—The north-east and west coasts of Martinique island are 
bold, and steep-to, from Sugar-loaf (Pain de Sucre) rock, 44 miles 
north-west of Havre de Ja Trinité, round northward to Negro point 
(Pointe des Negres), the north entrance point of Baie du Fort de 
France; and from Ilet' a Ramiers, on the south side of Baie 
du Fort de France, south-east to Grande anse du Diamant; 
but the south, south-east, and east coasts are irregular, deeply in- 
dented, and dangerous, particularly the latter, which is skirted by low 
islets and reefs extending about 24 miles from the coast, and should 
be very carefuily approached. 

Harbours.—Martiniyue island possesses but one secure harbour 
for vessels of large draught, named Baie du Fort de France, om the 
north side of which is situated Fort de France, the capital of the 
island. (See page 206.) There are, however, several gocd anchorages, 
which will be described in order, commencing from the south end of 
the island round westward. Of the rivers, most are mere mountain 
streams, and only two are navigable. 

Population.—The whole population at the census of 1910 was 
184,004. 

Trade.—In 1918 the total value of the imports was about 
£2,114,000, and of the exports about £1,961,000, consisting principally 
of rum, cocoa, sugar, hides, and skins. 

Communication.—The island is in communication with 
France, Great Britain, and the other West India islands by the 
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Chart 571, Martinique. Var. 5° 00" IV. 
steamers of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, and the steamers 
of the French Compagnie Générale Transatlantique. ~ 

All the towns and villages in Martinique island are connected by 
telephone. 

Martinique island is in telegraphic communication with all parts 
by cable. See page 13. 


Climate.—tThe year at Martinique island is divided into two dis 
tinct but unequal seasons; the dry season, so called, commences in 
November and ends in July; and the wet season includes July, 
August, September, and October. 

The dry season does not accord with the name which it bears ; for, 
in fact, the quantity of water which falls at Martinique island during 
this part of the year is much more considerable than that which falls in 
Europe during the same lapse of time. These rains are not of long 
duration, but are of frequent occurrence. The wet or wintry season 
generally commences three days before the new or the full of the 
moon at-the close of October. This fact is established by observation 
for many years, as well as that the principal changes of the weather 
almost always come on about the new and full moons. See Meteoro- 
logical table, page 431. 


Winds.—The winds in the dry season usually blow between east 
and east-north-east. In the wet season they are less regular, and vary 
from east-north-east through south, to west, changeable and squally ; 
this is the most unhealthy season of the year, and is the season when 
hurricanes may be expected. 


Earthquakes.—Hurricanes.—Scarcely a year passes with- 
out an earthquake being felt ; some of these shocks have been of great 
intensity. A hurricane, which lasted 4 hours, and was followed by 
an earthquake, passed over Martinique island on the night of the 
18th August, 1891. The uprooted trees, unroofed houses, and the 
numeérous wrecks on the beach at St. Pierre, attest the severity of 
this storm, in which 378 lives were lost. See page 214. 


Tides.—Tidal streams.—Current.—The time of high water 
full and change, at Martinique island, depends greatly on the strength 
of the trade wind, but in general it is at IVh.; springs rising 1} feet. 

The tidal streams are entirely influenced by the great equatorial 
current, consequently, near Pointe des Salines (page 203), on the 
south, and La Perle (page 215), on the north-west side of the island, the 
current runs generally westward. Upon the west coast, especially 
abreast St. Pierre, the current sets southward. On the east side, with 
the wind at north-east, it runs south and south-west, and with south- 
east winds to the north-west, and sometimes at the rate of 3 knots. 
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Chart 371, Martinique. Var. 5° 00' W. 

In St, Lucia channel the current is frequently imperceptible. See 
also page 200. 

SOUTH COAST.—Ilet Cabrit.—Pointe des Salines, the 
south end of the island, is very low, and reefs extend about three 
quarters of a mile north-westward from it; two-thirds of a mile to the 
south-east is the small low Ilet Cabrit. A ledge with 14 fathoms 
extends a third of a mile west-south-west from the island. 


Caution.—It is necessary, in a sailing vessel, to observe, that 
when under the lee of the high lands, preparation must be made to 
meet the sudden and violent gusts which rush down the gorges of the 
mountains, and which are the more dangerous, as they come upon a 
‘vessel when she is probably becalmed and quite unmanageable. 


Pointe Dunkerque.—From Pointe des Salines the coast trends - 


1% miles north-westward to Pointe Dunkerque; this portion of the 
‘coast is fronted by reefs to the distance of half a mile. 


Ste. Anne shoals—From Pointe Dunkerque the coast trends 
northward 2 miles to Pointe du Marin, with St. Anne village midway. 
St. Anne shoals, with 23 fathoms least water, are situated 14 miles west- 
ward of the latter, and are easily seen from aloft. 


Flan of Cul-de-Sac Marin on 494. 

CUL-DE-SAC MARIN (Hat. 14° 28' N., Long. 60° 53' W.). 
—From Pointe du Marin the inlet known as Cul-de-Sac Marin extends 
14 miles north-eastward, with an average breadth of two-thirds of a 
mile. The anchorage space is limited on account of numerous shoals, 
-and although there is plenty of water it is not recommended for any 
vessel above moderate draught ; sailing vessels must either warp or be 
towed in; small vessels with local knowledge may work in without 
much difficulty, as the water is so clear that the numerous rocks 
‘and sandbanks can be easily seen and avoided. Marin village factory 
ecchimney is a conspicuous object. 

Pointe Borgnesse, distant nearly one mile from Pointe du 
Marin, 1s the west entrance point to Cul-de-Sac Marin. From Pointe 
Borgnesse, shallow water extends south-westward 14 cables. 


Passe du Marin is the name given to the passage into Cul-de- 
‘Sac Marin between Pointe Borgnesse and the bank extending west- 
ward from Pointe du Marin; the outer part of the channel has a 
‘depth of over 20 fathoms. Off Pointe du Marin the channel is divided 
‘into two parts by Banc du Singe. (See page 204.) The passage, about a 
‘cable in width, to the south and east of the bank, will be found the 
easier to navigate. 

Dangers—Banc du Crique, with 2 fathoms, lies 2 cables 
ssouthward of Pointe Borgnesse, and is marked by a black conical buoy. 
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Tian of Cul-de-Sac Marin on $94. Var. 5° 00' W. 

Banc des Trois Cailles—Buoy.—tThe north side of this: 
bank, with depths under 3 fathoms, extends 54 cables westward from: 
Pointe du Marin, at which distance is placed a red conical buoy. 


Banc du Singe.—Buoy.—Banc du Singe, with 3 to 6 feet water: 
over it, is 3 cables long north-east and south-west, and lies 14 cables: 
north-west of Pointe du Marin. Its south-west extreme is marked by a 
black conical buoy. 


Banc du Milieu.—Beacons.—tThis shallow bank, 4 cables: 
southward of Marin village, is marked by a black beacon with white 
triangle. A small red beacon marks the south-east extreme of a shoal 
bank, three-quarters of a cable westward of Milieu bank, the channel, 
with depth of 10 fathoms, being between them. 


Douane bank.—Buoys.—A bank, with less than 6 feet on it, 
extends 14 cables southward from the western part of Marin village ; 
the east and south extremes are each marked by a black buoy. 


Leading beacons.—On Pointe du Marin and Pointe du Cayot 
are placed white beacons two-thirds of a mile apart, which, in line, bear- 
ing 68° true, lead northward of Banc du Crique and Banc des Trois: 
Cailles, but over the tail of Banc du Singe. 


Anchorages.—The best anchorage for vessels of moderate draught. 
is with Pointe du Marin bearing 222° true, distant 4 cables, and Piton 
Créveceur, 662 feet high, bearing 105° true, in a depth of 12 fathoms, 
good holding ground, but somewhat confined. The anchorage 
between Banc du Milieu and Marin village is only fit for small craft. 


Directions.—Vessels from the south or south-east will first make 
Mont Vauclin (see page 191), which, being steered for, bearing 8° true,. 
will lead to the entrance of Passe du Marin westward of St. Anne 
shoals. 

The bank of soundings fronting the west coast, north-west of 
Tle Cabrit, is so steep that by day the eye will greatly assist the 
lead, the discoloured water being easily seen from aloft in a sailing 
vessel proceeding along shore. 

The white beacons on Pointe du Cayot and Pointe Marin in line, bear- 
ing 68° true, will lead north of Banc du Crique and Banc des Trois: 
Cailles ; when past the buoy on the latter, haul to starboard to bring 
the outer extreme of Pointe du Cayot in line with Pointe du Marin. 
beacon, bearing 60° true in order to lead south-west of Banc du Singe, 
whence steer to pass within a short distance of Pointe du Marin, and 
thence for the anchorage. 

Sailing vessels having passed Pointe Dunkerque, should approach 
Pointe Borgnesse carefully, to pass west of St. Anne shoals, and 
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Plan of Cul-de-Sac Marin on 494. Var. 5° 00' W. 
anchor about a quarter of a mile south-west of Borgnesse point, ready 
‘to warp or tow in as the breeze slackens towards the evening. 


Chart 371, Martinique. 

Temporary anchorages.—Small sailing vessels bound to wind- 
ward, finding the current too strong, will find temporary anchorage 
outside Cul-de-Sac Marin, on the bank westward of St. Anne village; 
or off Riviére Pilote, 14 miles north-west of Cul-de-Sac Marin, and 
‘south-east of the town of St. Luce, passing eastward of the cay of tlie 
‘same name, which is awash and surrounded bv reefs. There is also 
anchorage at Anse des Trois Riviéres, Anse du Céron, Marigot du 
Diamant, and Grande Anse du Diamant, avoiding Caye d’Obian with 
‘6 feet water on it, lying a little more than half a mile from the eastern 
‘shore of the latter. 

Rocher du Diamant (Lat. 14° 27! N., Long. 61° 03' W.).— 
Morne du Diamant, 1,568 feet high, surmounts the south-west extre- 
mity of Martinique island being situated 12 miles north-west of Ilet 
‘Cabrit (page 203). Morne du Diamant rises abruptly from the point, 
and may.generally be seen from a great distance; the point is steep-to. 
One mile south-east of this point is Rocher du Diamant, a rock 574 feet 
high ; the clear passage between them being known as Passe des Fours. 
The rock is very remarkable, nearly square in form, each side about 
2 cables long, and rises almost perpendicularly. It is inaccessible 
except at a small spot on the west side, where landing may be effected 
ander favourable circumstances. 

The south and west sides of the rock are steep-to, but to the north- 
ward a bank under 6 fathoms extends 2 cables. Distant three-quarters 
of a mile south-east from Rocher du Diamant hes Banc du Diamant, a 
coral bank 4 cables in length with 4} fathoms least water on it. 


SOUTH-WEST COAST.—Cap Solomon, a bold head- 
land, is situated 3? miles north-westward of Morne du Diamant, and 
between them are three small bays named Petite anse du Diamant, 
Petite anse d’Arlet, and Grande anse d’Arlet, the last two being 
‘separated by a bold projection named Pointe Bourgos. There is good 
anchorage in either of these bays about a quarter of a mile from the 
shore, in from 7 to 10 fathoms water, white sand. 

Water.—Supplies.—In Grande anse d’Arlet, there is a small 
spring of excellent water; wood, poultry, and vegetables may be ob 


‘tained from the village. 
The population of d’Arlet is about 2,328. 


Plans of Fort de France bay and harbour on. 494. 
BAIE DE FORT DE FRANCE (Lat. 1} 36' N,, 
Long. 61° 04! W.) is contained between Cap Solomon and Negrc point 
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Plans of Fort de France bay and harbour on 494. Var. 5° 00' W. 
(Pointe des Négres), 54 miles north of it; its width, however, may be: 
more properly measured between Ilet 4 Ramiers and the above point 
3? miles distant, and from this line it extends eastward and south-east. 
5? miles. The bottom is irregular, and varies considerably in depth, 
but its shores are so indented as to afford several secure anchorages 
against all winds. The passages to them, however, are intricate, and 
the assistance of a pilot is necessary. 

Conspicuous objects.—The two cathedral spires in Fort de. 


France are conspicuous, as is the spire of a Calvary shrine situated 
three-quarters of a mile north-eastward of Fort St. Louis light. A 


flagstaff on Negro point (Pointe des Négres), and another eastward of 


it, are also proniinent. 


Depths.—The bay and also the harbour are available for all 
classes of vessels. The man-of-war anchoraye is south-westward cf 
the town, in any required depth. 

The harbour has depths of 6 to 12 fathoms, and there is anchorage 
space eastward and southward of Middle bank, in depths of 8 to 
11 fathoms, and, towards the head of the Carénage, the depths shoal 
gradually to about 5 fathoms abreast the graving dock. A pilot is 
necessary for the harbour, and can be obtained on hoisting the usual 
signal. 


System of buoyage.—tThe system of buoyage adopted at 
Fort de France is that all black buoys are to be left on the port 
hand and red buoys on the starboard hand on entering; these red 
buoys have one white horizontal band a little below the top. The 
buoys, which can be left on either side, are painted red and black in 
horizontal bands. : 


Banc du Gros ilet.—From [let &4 Ramiers, the southern shore 
ef Fort de France bay trends nearly 2 miles north-eastward to Pointe 
du Bout, on which is a battery. From this shore Fond Blanc du 
Ramiers with depths under 10 fathoms extends north-westward over 
2 miles. Near the outer end of Fond Blanc du Ramiers and 13 miles 
north of Tlet 4 Ramiers is a shoal with 33 fathoms water over it, 
named Banc du Gros ilet. 


Buoy.—tThe southern side of the above shoal is marked with a 
buoy painted in black and red bands surmounted by a sphere. 


Fort de France.—From Negro point, the north entrance 
point of Baie de Fort de France, the northern shore trends east- 
ward nearly 14 miles to Fort St. Louis. The harbour is contained 
between the latter and Pointe de la Carriére nearly half a mile farther 
eastward. The harbour consists of two arms, one, named Baie des 
Tourelles, extending north-eastward 53 cables, the other, named the 
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Plans of Fort de France bay and harbour on $94. Var. 5° 60" W. 
Carénage, running in north, 44 cables. In both arms the depths 
range from 6 to 10 fathoms, and in the Carénage tie water shoals 
gradually to 5 fathoms abreast the graving dock ; a pilot is necessary. 


LIGHTS.—Pointe des Négres (Negro point).—On this point 
. a light is exhibited from a grey mast 22 feet high, and elevated 54 feet 


above high water. 


Careening port.—On the outer end of the south-west and 
Junger protecting pier of the careening port on the north of the 
Carénage, is exhibited a lantern light., 


Fort St. Louis.—aA light, elevated 102 feet above high water, is 
shown from a grey post on the roof of a house situated south-west of 
Fort St. Louis. <A light is also occasionally shown from the Trans- 
atlantic Company’s dockyard. . 

(For description of the bay south-eastward of Fort de France har- 
bour, see pages 210 to 213.) 


Dangers.—In the approach to, and in Fort de France harbour, 
are the following shoals :— 


Banc Mitan, under the depth of 10 fathoms, is half a mile long 
east and west; its shallowest spot, with depth of 4} fathoms, lying a 
little over a mile south-west of Fort St. Louis light. 


Buoy.—Northward 14 cables from this shoal spot is moored a red 
and black buoy, surmounted by a circular disc. (For Banc du Gros 
ilet, sce page 210.) Twothirds of a mile north-west of this buoy is a 
smal] 9-fathoms patch known as Banc de la Vierge, which, though not a 
danger, should be avoided by a vessel approaching Flammands an- 
chorage (page 208). 


Banc du St. Louis, of gravel and rock, extends a third of a mile 
south-west, and south, from Fort St. Louis. 


Buoys.—tThe south-west extreme of Banc du St. Louis is marked by 
a black buoy surmounted by a sphere (No. 1) in a depth of 5 fathoms; 
the southern. extremity by a black buoy (No. 2) with iron spindle. 

A white light on No. 1 buoy and a red light on No. 2 buoy are 
occasionally shown. 


Grande Séche.—From Pointe de la Carriére, the east entrance 
point of Fort de France harbour, the north shore of the bay trends 
south-eastward 1} miles to Pointe de Sable, Pointe de la Grive being 
half-way between them. From each of these two points a bank under 
the depth of 3 fathoms extends one mile southward. The broader 
bank from Pointe de la Grive takes the name of Grande Séche; 
that from Pointe de Sable is known as Banc Gamelle. 
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Plans of Fort de France bay and harbour on 49}. Var. 5° 60' W. 

Buoy.—A black buoy is moored near the south extreme of Gamelle 
bank. From this buoy the southern edge of Grande Séche trends 
westward one mile where there is a depth of 42 fathoms. 


Three fathoms patch.—Southward 8} cables from Fort St. 
Louis light and near the west extremity of Grande Séche is a patch of 
3 fathoms. 


Buoy.—Half a cable north of the patch is placed a red conical 
buoy. 

From Pointe de la Carriére a shallow bank extends south 3 cables 
and west 2 cables. 


Buoys.—A red buoy, with staff and triangle, is moored 34 cables 
south-west of Pointe de la Carriére, and 12 cables eastward of buoy 
No. 2 (page 207) ; a red buoy (No. 3) is placed nearly a cable northward 
of the latter ; it exhibits a white light occasionally. 

On the east side of the channel leading to the Carénage, a bank 
extends a quarter of a mile southward from the coal wharf. This bank 
is being dredged, and, in 1919, the least water on it was reported to 
be 41 fathoms. 

On the west side of the channel to the Carénage is placed a black 
conical buoy 14 cables north-eastward from Fort St. Louis light. Half 
a cable north of this buoy is a small landing pier. 


Flammands (Flamands) anchorage.—this anchorage, 
for vessels of war, is between Pointe des Négres and Banc du St. Louis ; 
a good berth with regard to the bottom being with Pointe des Négres 
bearing 290° true, and Fort Louis flagstaff 67° true, in a depth of about 
20 fathoms. Vessels of moderate size may anchor in 13 fathoms 3 cables. 
nearer the town. 


Telegraph cables.—Buoy.—Distant 1% cables froin the north 
shore of the anchorage, and 277° true from Fort St. Louis light, is 
placed, in 13 fathoms, a buoy with a topmark C.T. (telegraph). 
Vessels must pass southward of this buoy. This anchorage is secure 
from November to July, but, during the hurricane season vessels are 
more secure in Trois islets anchorage (page 210). 


Directions for Fort de France harbour.—Vessels bound 
to Fort de France harbour can only enter in charge of a pilot after 
recelving pratique. The approach from seaward is on either side of 
Banc Mitan (page 207).° Proceed between the buoys marking the 
latter and Grande Séche by the channel known as Passe du Carénage 
until Fort de France church spire is in line with the western edge of 
the graving dock wall, bearing 348° true, which leads into the Carén- 
age. 
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Plans:of Fort de France bay and harbour on 494. Var. 5° 00' W. 

A vessel drawing under 26 feet . wishing to proceed: to the coal 
wharf in the Carénage should haul to starboard in good time, and, by 
working the engines, lay the ship parallel, with the whari, heading for 
the Darse des Transatlantiques. “The mooring’ is completed by ‘wieans 
of hawsers and paying attention to the stream from Bouille ravine. 

If. taking the passage north of Banc. Mitan, pass between. its buoy 
and those marking Banc du St. Louis, thence as before directed. 

At mght lights are exhibited on Banc du St. Louis buoys Nos. 1 
and 2, arid in the Carénage when necessary. 

To sailing vessels, during daylight and in fine weather, the harbour 
is easy of access. If from the south, having rounded Cap Solomon 
(page 205), the town of Fort de France will open, and a vessel may 
haul to. the wind, which, if southward of east, care must be taken to 
avoid Banc du Gros ilet (page 206), the edge of which may be dis- 
tinctly traced by the discoloured water. The chart does not show. less 
water than 4} fathoms on Fond Blanc du Ramiers, but less may exist. 
If from the orth, Pointe des Négres may be. sia to the distance 


of a quarter | of a mile. — 


Directions for Flammands (Fiamands) anchorage: — 


The approaches from seaward to this anchorage has no dangers ; when. 


three-quarters of a mile south of Pointe des Négres steer for Fort St. 
Louis light bearing 64° true, and anchor as directed on page 208. _- 

At night bring Fort St. Louis light to bear 68° true and steer for 
‘it, remembering that this course leads over Banc de la Vierge, with 
9 fathoms. When Pointe des Négres light bears 290° true, a vessel may. 
anchor i in 20 fathoms. 


FORT DE FRANCE. —The town ei Fort de ee aa 
capital of Martinique island, having, by latest information, a popu- 
lation of 16,000, is situated on the northern shore of the bay, and a 
mile eastward of Pointe des Négres, on a low level plain, bounded 
on the west side by Riviere Madame, on the east by. the 
Carénage, and on the north by a canal forming a communication 
between them. Besides various educational establishments there is a 
military hospital, where sick seamen are ao Fort de France ig 
also the residence of the Governor. 


Dock. —For graving dock, see Appendix L., geeks 428. " 
Water and supplies can be obtained. | 


Coal.—About 10,000 tons of coal are arose to be vere in: stock; 
which can be towed to a vessel at anchor, or be taken in alongside the 


coal wharf in the Carénage, the length of which is about 350 feet, and, 


maximum depth alongside 26 ret By baskets, J 500 at can pe epee 
on beard in 24 hours. y 
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Plans of Fort de France bay and harbour on 494. Var. 5° 00' W. 
-Consulate.—A British Consul resides in the town. 


Communication.—See page 202. 
Weather.—Sce Meteorological table, page 431. 


Signal station.—On the north end of Fort St. Louis, is a signal 
station, at. which signals are exchanged with shipping by the Inter- 
national code. 


Pier.—aA pier, 60 yards long, projects from the shore north-west cf 
Fort St. Louis. 


Wireless telegraph.—A wireless telegraph station, open to the 
general public at all times when there is no official correspondence, is 
established on Point de la Carriere, the call letters beimg F.K.Q. 


Pilots can be obtained for the hartour and anchorages, as well as 
for the east coast of the island. 

A description will now be given of the anchorages in the eastern 
part of Baie de Fort de France : — 


Mouillage des Trois ilets.—Pointe de la Rose, sheltering 
Mouillage des Trois ilets, is situated three-quarters of a mile south-east 
of Pointe du Bout, and between them is a shallow bay nearly the same 
distance in length. The anchorage has a depth of 6 to 8 fathoms. 


Bourg des Trois flets.—From Pointe de la Rose the shore 
trends south-west two-thirds of a mile, and then south-east three 
quarters of a mile to a point a third of a mile west of which is a 
village named Bourg des Trois filets. From the line of these two points 
a shallow bay recedes half a mile, forming the western side, and part. 
of the southern side of Mouillage des Trois ilets. 


Gros flet, a third of a mile long, is situated 14, miles south-east- 
ward of Pointe de la Rose, and is connected to the shore nearly half 
a mile south of it by a shallow bank, forming the south-east side of 
Mouillage des Trois ilets. . 

In the approach to this anchorage are the following dangers and: | 
buoys : — 

Banc Boucher, with depth of 2; fathoms, lies half a mile north-. 
east of Pointe du Bout. 


Buoy.—lIt is marked by a red and white buoy lettered (G). 
A third of a mile westward of Banc Boucher is a shoal with: 
3 fathoms on it, marked by a black and red buoy (F). 


Banc Foucambert, with depth of 2} fathoms, is situated half. 
a mile northward of Pointe de la Rose. 


Buoy.—The above bank is marked by a black and red buoy (H).. 
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Banc Monsigny.—Buoy.—tTwothirds of a mile north-east of 
Pointe du Bout is Banc Monsigny, with 2 fathoms on it, the south- 
east extreme of which is marked with a black buoy. The channel 
south of this bank is known as Passe des Trois ilets. 


Séche San Justan—Buoy.—The red buoy on this bank lies 
in 24 fathoms 8} cables north of Pointe de la Rose. 


Caille (Caye) & Vache.—Buoy.—tThe south-west extremity 
of the large shallow bank extending 14 miles from the eastern shore of 
Fort de France bay is named Caille a Vache, and is marked by a black 
buoy moored 4 cables north-east of Pointe de la Rose. 

A red buoy on the north side of a 2-fathom patch liege nearly 3 cables 
north-west of the same point. 


A shoal of 4} fathoms, not marked, 1s situated 4 cables eastward 
of Pointe de la Rose. White buoys mark three shoals with 1%, 21, 
and 2? fathoms in the northern part of Mouillage des Trois ilets. 

From Gros ilet a shallow bank extends 5} cables north-westward, 
where is moored a red buoy (A). Southward, a quarter of a mile 
from this buoy, is a black buoy on the west side of a patch of 
2 fathoms. 


Mooring buoy.—In a depth of 7 fathoms, a third of a mile west- 
ward from Gros ilet, is placed a mooring buoy for the use of war 
vessels. 


Directions, Flammands anchorage to Mouillage des 
Trois flets.—A vessel from Flammands anchorage should steer for 
Pointe du Bout, bearing 140° true, passing north-east of Banc Mitan 
(page 207), and south-west of the Grande Séche. When half a mile 
from Pointe du. Bout the course should be changed to 90° true, 
passing through Passe des Trois ilets, north of the black and red 
buoy on the 3-fathoms shoal (page 210), and also northward of 
Bancs Boucher and Foucambert ; this mark leads also south of the black 
buoy on Banc Monsigny. When midway between the latter and the 
buoy on Banc Foucambert the course should be gradually 
altered to about 147° true, to pass north-east of the latter, and 
14 cables south-west of Caille a Vache. When this distance west- 
ward of the red buoy (A), alter course more to the south, to pass 
midway between the black buoy marking the 2-fathom patch, and the 
eastern of the three white buoys. When 4 cables westward of the south- 
west point of Gros ilet, the anchor may be dropped in 7 fathoms, or a 
‘vessel may pick up the mooring buoy in the same depth. 


Mouillage de la Riviére Salée.—Distant 1,4, miles south- 
east from Gros ilet is the mouth of Riviere Salée, and between them 
General charts 371, 956, 762. 
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is a shallow bight. From Riviére Salée. the shallow shore of Fort fe 
France bay trends north-east and north-west, about 2 miles to Pointe 
arid Riviére Lézard. Three-quarters of a mile eastward of Gres ilet 
is Petit ilet, indicated by its name, 3 cables northward of which there 
is anchorage in 5} to 6} fathoms. : . 


Dangers.—In the approach to Riviére Salée anchorage are fis 
following dangers and buoys: — | 


Banc de Baril de Boouf —Buoy- The black bagy (I) m nisi 
ing the south side of this bans with 6 feet, ts ie: cables northward of 
aie ilet. 

' A red buoy (B) is placed'a adie of a mile north of the eastern 
part of Gros ilet, and marks the east extremity of the bank extending 
north therefrom. | 


Caille (Caye) gobbé —Buoys.—tThis bank, with less chai 
6 feet on it, lies from 24 to 4 cables north-east of. Gros ilet, the south- 


east side being marked by two black conical buoys. 


Mooring buoy.—A quarter of a mile eastward from the north- 
east extreme of Gros ilet is placed a mooring buoy in 8 fathoms. 


Directions for Mouillage de la Riviere Salée.—Pro- 
ceed as for Mouillage des Trois ilets until 14 cables south-west of Caille 
& Vache buoy, when haul eastward and steer 102° true ‘for 155 miles, 
until 14 cables northward of.the south-western buoy of Caille Sobbé ; 
this course should lead one cable southward of Baril de Beuf buoy. A 
vessel should now steer 93° true, passing northward of the other Caille 
Sobbé buoy until Petit flet bears 150° true, distant 3 cables, when 
she may anchor. 

If proceeding to the mooring buoy, when a cable southward of Baril 
de Beeuf buoy, haul southward, steering 130° true for two-thirds of a 
mile, passing half ‘a cable north-east of Gros ilet bank red buoy and 
the same distance south-west of Caille Sobbe western black and white 
buoy. 


Coheé du Lamentin anchorages.—From Riviére Lézard, 
the east shore of Baie de-Fort de France trends a little westward of 
north 1% miles to the southern part of Morne Rouge, the shallow bay 
between receding two-thirds of a mile. From the northern part of 
Morne Rouge the shore trends a little eastward of north three-quar- 
ters of a mile to Pointe du Lamentin, 2 cables west of which there 
is anchorage in 4} fathoms. There is also anchorage eastward of 
Banc Carcasse in 64 fathoms. A quarter of a mile north-east of 
the latter point is the mouth of Riviére du Lamentin. From Pointe 
de Sable (page 207) the north-west shore trends 1} miles north-east- 
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ward to the head of Cohé du Lamentin.:; ._The bay, two-thirds of a 
mile deep, north of Pointe de Sable has-anchorage in 44 fathoms. 


Dangers in Cohé du Lamentin.—Buoy.—tThe north-west 
extreme of the extensive flat south of Morne Rouge is marked by a 
red buoy moored 64 cables north-east of Séche San Justan red buoy 
(page 211). For Banc Gamelle black buoy, see page 208. 


Banc Carcasse.—Buoy.—A shoal with this name, with depth 
of 13, fathoms, lies a third of a mile north-west of the north extreme 
of Morne Rouge, and is marked by a black and red buoy. 


A'‘shoal, with a depth of 34 fathoms, lies a quarter of a mile 
’ south of Banc Carcasse, and is marked, by a red buoy. 


Banc Grande Savane.—Buoy.—From Pointe du Taimentin 
a shallow bank extends south-westward, and is marked by a red buoy. 


Directions for Cohé du Lamentin.—Proceed as for Mouil- 
lage des: Trois flets (page 210) until.abreast Banc Monsigny buoy, when 
haul northward and steer 27° true, passing between the latter and 
Séche San Justan buoy ; westward of the buoyed 34-fathoms patch, 
and on either side of Banc Carcasse, pass west of Banc Grande Savane 
buoy, anchoring in 4} fathoms a quarter of a mile northward of 
it, and the same distance west of Pointe du Lamentin. As before 
stated a vessel may also anchor in 64. fathoms eastward of Banc Car- 
casse, or in 44 fathoms with Pointe de Sable bearing 200° true, distant 
5 cables. | 


Chart 371, Martinique. : 

The west coast of Martinique island trends iopbweciward from 
Negro point, 44 miles to Cap Enragé, and is free from danger. 

Anse de Case Navire is a small] bay, 1} miles north-west of 
Negro point, and in which there is good‘ holding ground in 8 or 9 
fathoms about a cable from the shore. The‘bank is so steep that 
there is a depth of 36 fathoms rocky bottom 2 ‘cables from the shore. 
The best. berth is between the battery and the western houses of Case 
Navire village, in which there is a conspicuous white church spire. 
There is a rivulet of excellent water here. 


Anse de Case Pilote is a similar anchorage, 37 miles north- 
west of Negro point, but is seldom visited by large vessels, 

From Cap Enragé the coast trends 4} miles north-west to Carbet 
river and village, where there is a small pier and a conspicuous red- 
roofed church with slender white spire. 


Plan 495, St. Pierre roadstead. 
RADE DE ST. PIERRE (Lat. 14° 45! N., Long. 61° 11! W.) 
is situated 94. miles north-west of Pointe de Négres, and this stretch of 
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Plan 495, St. Prerre roadstead. Var. 5° 00' W. 

coast is bold, steep-to, and clear of darger. The road may be said to 
be contained between Carbet and La Mare rivers, 4% miles apart, the 
sandy shore continuing almost without interruption. The roadstead 
is entirely open, and, in the winter, the anchorage is dangerous on 
account of westerly winds and heavy rollers. At present (1918). 
there are no lights or buoys. 


Eruption.—st. Pierre was the largest town in Martiniuue island, 
with a population in 1895 of 25,400, and one of the most important 
commercial towns in the West Indies. On the 8th of May, 1902, by 
an eruption of Mont Pelée, the town of St. Pierre and its 
population were destroyed by a wave of asphyxiating and inflam- 
mable gas, followed by fire. Sixteen vessels lying in the roadstead 
were destroyed and sunk. 


On the 20th May a second eruption, followed by a flow of mud and 
showers of ashes and pebbles, completely buried that portion of the 
town northward of Riviére du Mouillage, and threw down practically 
every wall in the remainder of the town not previously destroyed. The 
depths in the roadstead are said to have undergone no change, but 
much wreckage encumbers it. 


The eruption has been succeeded by sulphurous manifestations, the 
main features of which are escapes of gas from numerous vent-holes 
(fumerolles). In December, 1917, these were very active in the vici- 
nity of the summit. 


The silence of Mont Pelée for the last 15 years has induced many 
families to build in the middle of the ruins of the town of St. Pierre. 


Caye de l’H6pital is a rocky bank, extending 14 cables from 
the shore, 24 cables southward of Riviére du Mouillage. It is 14 cables 
in length, with 7 to 15 fathoms water on it, which deepens suddenly 
on its west side to about 30 fathoms. 


Vessels used to often moor on this bank in 8 or 10 fathoms. 


Anchorages.—Before the eruption in 1902, the anchorage for 
war vessels was in 21 to 22 fathoms about 2 cables from the coast 
between Pointe de Ste Marthe and the point south of Anse Thurin, 
the bank in this locality being less steep than anywhere else. The 
anchorage for merchant ships extended from Pointe de Ste Marthe to 
Riviéres des Péres. The shore bank being very steep, they used to 
drop one anchor in 8 fathoms 1} cables from the beach, afterwards 
carrying one, or perhaps two, anchors on shore, burying them well in 
the sand to.withstand the yiolent jerks to which they were exposed. 
French vessels took up berths to the south, and vessels of other 
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Plan 495, St. Pierre roadstead. Var. 5° 00' W. 
nationalities:to the north of Place Bertin, the wharf at which has 
been reconstructed. 


Directions.—Vessels bound to St. Pierre road from the eastward 
generally pass round the north end of Martinique, which is bold and 
steep-to and presents no danger. In approaching the road from 
either the north or south in a sailing vessel, the shore should be kept 
close aboard. The lead should be dropped before letting go the 
anchor, to make sure the vessel is on the bank. 


The current generally sets to the southward. 


Chart 371, Martimque. . 

Le Précheur (Lat. 14° 48' N., Long. 61° 14’ W.).—The coast of 
Martinique island trends from Riviere la Mare north-westward 
14 miles to the village of Le Précheur, in the neighbourhood of which 
are some houses off which coasters anchor. Some fresh provisions can 
be obtained, and there is a convalescent home here. 


Le Perle, a rock, 14 feet high, lies 4 cables off the coast, 21 miles 
northward of Le Précheur. 


Current.—A northerly current, with a rate of 1} knots, was 
experienced by the U.S.S. Monongahela in February, 1900, just 
southward of La Perle. Fresh southerly breezes had prevailed for 
several days previously. 


Cap St. Martin, the north-west extreme of Martinique, is steep- 
to; but off Pointe de la Grande riviére, 1% miles north-eastward of 
Cap St. Martin, a ledge with depth of 34 fathoms ‘extends north- 
west about 2 cables. 


The North-east coast of Martinique island, as far as Sugar- 
loaf (Pain de Sucre) rock, 1} miles northward of Ste Marie (see below), 
is bold and steep-to, no dangers existing over a quarter of a mile 
from it. 


From. Sugar-loaf (Pain de Sucre) rock the coast of Martinique 
island trends south-eastward 5 miles to Havre de la Trinité at 
the head of the bay of the same name, and thence eastward to Pointe 
du Diable, the north extreme of Presqu’ile de Caravelle (page 218). The 

“harbour is easy of access, with perfect shelter from the prevailing 
winds. 


La Caravelle, a rock, 95 feet high, quite bare, with a sharp 
peak rendered white with guano, is situated 14 miles northward of 
Pointe du Diable, and is an excellent guide for vessels bound to Havre 
de la Trinité or to the anchorages south-east of it. It is steep-to, and 
the channel between it and the peninsula is quite clear of dangers. 
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Chart 371, Martemque. Var. 5° 00' W. 

LIGHT.—Baie de la Trinit6é—On Mont de Caracoli, near 
the north-east extreme of Presqu’ile de Caravelle, is erected a grey tower 
25 feet in height, which exhibits a light at a height of 410 feet above 
high water. Within 2 miles of the peninsula the light is not seen 


‘ between the bearing of 316° and 335° true. 
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Plan of La Trimté bay on 494. 

Ste Marie village and river are situated 4 miles south-east 
of Sugar-loaf rock, the locality being pointed out by the chimney of 
the sugar factory erected near the mouth of the river. 

Vessels anchoring in 6 to 74 fathome off the river, at about 2 cables 
north-west of Tlet Ste Marie, =which, although called an n islet, is really 
connected to the shore by a tongue of dry sand. 


Cable.—A cable from Pointe a Pitre, Guadeloupe, is landed 
1} cables north-west of the mouth of Riviére Ste Marie, and vessels 
must be careful not to anchor in its vicinity. 


Dangers in the Baie de la Trinité.—Baie de la Trinité, 
74 miles wide between Sugar-loaf rock and Pointe du Diable, is 
fronted by a coral bank with general depths of about 15 fathoms on 
which are several dangerous shoals with deeper water between them. 


The ee are the principal acl in the approecice to a 
harbour : — 


Loup de Ste Marie, a bank, 3 cables iong north and south, with 
depth of 54 fathoms, lies 14 miles eastward of Sugar-loaf rock, and 
breaks with strong north-east winds. Three banks with least water of 
41 fathoms lie from one mile to 24 miles east-south-east of Loup de Ste 
Marie. 


Loup Ministre, a reef with less than 6 feet, which ainieat 


always shows itself by breaking, is situated 3 miles ‘westward of Pointe 


du Diable. -A bank with depth of 34 fathoms, lies half a mile north- 
east of Loup Ministre, and patches with 3? fathoms extend 1,4, miles 
south-eastward from the same. 


A shoal with depth of 4} fathoms, lies 14 miles westward from 
Pointe du Diable; between it and the latter are several other patches 
with 41 to 5 factions water on them. 

The saber shoals make the passage between Loup Ministre and the 
peninsula dangerous. 


Tiet St. Aubin, 14 miles south-east of Ilet Ste Marie, before 
mentioned, and two-thirds of a mile from the shore is high and steep-to 
on its north side with a round wooded summit. A shoal with less 
than 3 fathoms extends a quarter of a mile from its east side, and 
its southern extreme is nearly connected with the, shore by a coral 
reef, dry in places. 3 
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Plan of .La Trinité bay on 494. Var. 9° 00' W. 
: Banc Mitan, small, with 13 fathoms on it, lies nearly a mile 
south-east of Ilet St. Aubin, and does not always break. 

From Trinity fort, the west entrance point of Havre de la Trinité, 
shoal water extends 2 cables north-eastward, and a shallow bank 
extends a quarter of a mile from the head of the harbour. 

From the eastern shore of Baie de la Trinité, between the harbour 
and fet Tartane, a distance of 2} miles, a shallow coral bank extends, 
in some places, a third of a mile. 


- Directions.—The best channel of approach to Havre de la 
Trinité is on either side of Loup de Ste Marie (page 216), 

If by the passage eastward of the latter, keep La Caravelle (page 215) 
bearing southward of 91° true, and Sugar-loaf rock sovthward of 
271° true, until Beau Sejour windmill (page 218) is open north-east of 
Tlet St. Aubin, the breadth of the latter, bearing 154° true. This 
leading mark should be kept until Tlet Ste Marie bears 265° true, 
when a vessel will be south of the outer banks and-may haul east- 
ward to pass half a mile northward of Tlet St. Aubin. 

- Ae soon as the rum-factory chimney, south of the town, opens east 
of the fort bearing 188° true, a course 183° true may be steered for 
the anchorages. If wishing to anchor in 9 fathoms outside-the har- 
bour, a good berth, will be had with the fort bearing 210° true, distant 
4} cables, and Beau Sejour windmill 123° true. 

_ If entering the harbour, the course should be continued between 
_ the shore banks on each side, anchoring in 6 fathoms, with the ‘same 
mill bearing 79° true, and the east side of Tlet St. Aubin 349° true. 

If taking the passage between Sugar-loaf point and Loup de Ste 
Marie, keep Sugar-loaf rock and La Caravelle hearing as before, until 
the windmill bears 145° true, open south-west of Ilet St. Aubin the 
breadth of the latter. Keep on this mark until Ilet Ste Marie bears 
265° true, when haul eastward to pass two-thirds of a mile northward 
of Tlet St. Aubin. When the Aaaeauaal eneeey comes a of the 
fort, proceed as above directed. | 
. For sailing vessels it is generally more difficult to leave than to 
enter the harbour. In this case keep the east bank close on board 
until-the bank from the fort can be weathered. = 

Should the wind be southward of east a vessel will likewise have 
to beat into the harbour. 


Bourg de fa Trinité6 is situated on the west shore of the head of 
the harbour south of the fort ; the population in 1909 was reported to 
be about 8,000. After Fort de France, it is the most important com- 
mercial port in Martinique island. 

Good water may be had from the town and from a poping near Beau 
Sejour. 
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Plan of La Trinité bay on $94. Var. 5° 00' W. 

Near the south end of the town is the conspicuous chimney of a 
rum factory, used as a clearing mark. 

On high ground on the eastern side of Havre de la Trinité is situated 
the village of Beau Sejour with a windmill which serves as the leading 
mark (page 217). 

Pilots for Trinity bay and harbour are generally to be found in 
the offing. 


Chart 371, Martinique. : 

Presqu’ile de Caravelle, of which Pointe Caracoli is the 
south-east extreme, is about 5 miles in length, but its south side 1s so 
irregular that it varies in breadth from half a mile to 2 miles. At its 
inner end it separates Havre de la Trinité from Baie du Galion on the 
south-east, by a narrow isthmus of moderate elevation, on which may 
be seen the windmill and village of Beau Sejour, before mentioned. 
The land rises towards the east, and about the middle of the peninsula 
is Mont Tartane, 623 feet in height, on which is erected a semaphore. 
The north side is composed of low reddish cliffs and sandy bays, skirted 
by a coral reef, on which the sea generally breaks, at a distance of one 
to 3 cables from the shore. 


Pointe Caracoli is a remarkable bare steep rocky headland, 
95 feet high, and, from it a flat coral bank extends eastward one 
cable. For Light, see page 216. | 

Baie du Galion (at. 14° 43' N., Long. 60° 55' W.) may be said 
to be contained between Pointe Caracoli and flet Ramville, 4 miles 
apart in a north and south direction. 


Pointe Brunet is situated 1? miles south-westward of Pointe 
Carocoli, and between are three bays encumbered by reefs, the 
northern and largest being known as Cul-de-Sac Tartane. 

From the eastern part of Pointe Brunet a reef extends 4 cables 
eastward. 


Tlet du Galion is a remarkable conical wooded rock, iying at the 
east extreme of a narrow projecting point 14 miles westward of Pointe 
Brunet, dividing Baie du Galion into two unequal portions. In the 
northern and larger portion there is anchorage in 44 fathoms 2 cables 
westward of Pointe Brunet. In the southern portion Riviére de Galion . 
empties itself ; half a mile up the river ig a sugar factory. 


Tlet Ramville.—tThe south-west shore of Baie du Galion, be 
tween Ilet du Galion and flet Ramville, 34 miles south-east of it, 
consists of three projecting shallow points enclosing two bays encum- 
bered and fronted by shoals. The round bushy summit of Ilet Ram- 
ville is about 328 feet high ; the island is joined to Pointe Savane (the 
eastern of the three just mentioned) by a shallow coral reef. 
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Chart 871, Martinique. Var. 5° 60" IV. 

Loup Banane and Loup Charpentier, two shoals, with 
9 and 13 feet on them, lie half a mile north-east and the same dis 
tance east respectively from Pointe Banane, the middle one of the 
three projections just alluded to. 

Havre du Robert (ut. 14° 41' V., Long. 60° 55' W.).—Tlet de 
la Grotte and Rocher de la Grotte lie close together and close south of 
Tlet Ramville, being joined by a.reef almost dry. These form the north 
entrance point of Havre du Robert; the south side of Rocher de la 
Grotte is steep-to. 

Tlet des Chardons, half a mile south of Rocher de la Grotte, forms the 
south entrance point of Havre du Robert, and is joined to Ilet de la 
Rose and Pointe de la Rose by almost dry coral reefs. A reef also 
extends 14 cables northward of Tet des Chardons. 

The contour of Havre du Robert is very irregular, and in some of the 
bights so formed there is complete shelter for small vessels in 7 fathoms 
to 84 fathoms, over sand and mud. The best anchorage, however, for 
large vessels is in 5 to 6 fathoms, with good holding ground, west of 
an islet on the north shore named Petite Martinique, 1}? miles west 
of Rocher de la Grotte. 

Robert.—tThis town, with a population of about 7,000, is situ- 
ated on the north-west side, and near the head of Havre du Robert. 

Tlet Thiery, 192 feet high, with a rounded bushy summit, is 
situated 44 miles south-eastward of Ilet Ramville, and is the outer of 
a group of islets extending 14 miles from the coast. A shoal with a 
depth of 7 feet lies 6 cables north-east of [let Thiery ; the north-east 
extreme of a large reef is situated 14; miles northward of the islet, 
and care should be taken to pass east of both shoals by vessels using 
Passe de Caye Mitan. 


Mouillage du Francois.—Between Pointe de la Rose and Tet 
Thiery are several reefs, almost filling two bays, in the southern and 
larger of which is Mouillage du Frangois, with good water over excel- 
lent holding ground, completely sheltered by its many reefs. Through 
the latter are two passages, but so difficult to navigate that no vessel 
should attempt them without a pilot. The village of Frangois, with 
its sugar factories, is situated at the head of the bay 3 miles west- 
ward from Ilet Thiery. 

Caye Pinsonelle, a dry, flat, rocky ledge, lies 1} miles south-east 
of flet Thiery; a bank with depths under 5 fathoms, extends 
1} miles northward of Caye Pinsonelle. A bank with same depths 
extends the same distance southward of Caye Mitan, and between these 
two banks is the passage named Passe de Caye Mitan. 

Dangers.—In addition to the shoals already mentioned, are the 
following outer dangers: — 
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Chart 371, Martinique. Var. 5° 00' W. 

Protecting Baie du Galion and Havre du Robert from seaward, is 
the northern portion of a coral bank lying 24} miles from the coast, 
and extending from near Pointe Caracoli about. 14 miles, to Passe du 
Vauclin (page 221). 

The northern extremity of this coral bank is situated . de “ails 
south-east of Pointe Caracoli, but-nidway between. them is a detached 
bank of 54 fathoms. _ 

The main bank extends south-eastward 6 miles, to Pass de Caye 
Mitan, and on this portion are several very shallow places, the three 
latgest being Loup Bordelais, Loup Garou, and Caye Mitan, distant 
22, 43, and 54 miles, respectively, south-eastward from Pointe Cara- 
coli. 


Loup Marseillais, with 10 feet water, lies a third of a mile 
west of Loup Garou, and 14 miles east of Rocher de la Grotte. 


Directions.—From sea, there are two channels to Baie du Galion 
and Havre du Robert; that immediately southward of Pointe Cara- 
coli, and the better of the two, being known as Passe de Caracoli, and 
the other, Passe de Caye Mitan (see page 220). 


Passe de Caracoli is between Pointe Caracoli and the detached 
patch of 54 fathoms, which, with strong winds, breaks with great 
violence. When not breaking it can be distinguished, ‘when the sun 
is high, by its light colour. Having passed Pointe Caracoli, keep from | 
half a mile to three-quarters of a mile from the coast of Presquile de la 
Caravelle, when, if bound to Baie du Galion, as soon as the south- 
west extreme of Pointe Brunet bears 305° true, haul westward, pass- 
ing north of Loup Banane and south of the rock with less than 6 feet 
lying 14 cables south of Pointe Brunet, anchoring in about 4 fathoms, 
with Pointe Brunet bearing 111° true, distant 2 cables, and partane 
hill semaphore 13° true. 

If bound to Havre du Robert there is little difficulty, as the veefi 
are easily seen by the discoloured water. Pass half a mile east of 
Tlet Ramville and Rocher de la Grotte, thus avoiding Loup Marseillais. 
Pass close south of Rocher de la Grotte, and continue wes ward, 
anchoring in 5 to 6 fathoms west of Petite Martinique. | 


Passe de Caye Mitan.—If bound to Baie du Galion by this 
channel (page 219), pass 2 cables west. of the bank from Mitan cay, 
and steer about 320° true for Mont Tartane semaphore. When the 
south-west extreme of Pointe Brunet ‘bears 305° true peer as verere 
directed. 

Bound to Havre du Robert. steer as for Baie du Galion until abreast 
of Tets des Chardons, when alter course to port, passing between the 
latter and Rocher de la Grotte, which, as before stated, is steep-to, and 
anchor west of Petite Martinique, as previously directed. 
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 ? Sailing-vessels.—in leaving Baie du Galion a sailing vessel will 
hace to beat. out,-and:-care must be taken to avoid the shoals Loup 

Banane and Loup Charpentier, as well as the reefs from Pointe Savane 

and Ilet Ramville. With the wind at north-east, or.even east-north- 

east, sailing vessels bound out from Baie du Galion will find Passe de 

Caye Mitan preferable to Passe de Caracoli, for generally the sea is 


much smoother southward of Caye Mitan than at any other part of the 


bank. Care must be taken to avoid Loup: Marseillais, and to stand 
no nearer the reefs south of Tlets des Chardons than to keep Mont Tar- 
tane semaphore open east of Ilet Ramville bearing 333° true. When 
Mitan cay bears 7° true, distant one mile, haul to the wind -through 
Passe dé Cayé Mitan, remembering that Mont Tartane semaphore seen 
over Caye Mitan bearing 323° true just leads north-eastward of the 
§-fathoms bank from Caye Pinsonelle. Havre du, Robert is not easy 
to beat out of,:on account of the narrowness of its entrance; once 
outside the islets, however, sailing vessels have a choice of Passe de 
Caracoli or Passe. de Caye Mitan, according to the direction of the 
prevailing wind.: a 

Cul-de-Sac Frégate, Simon, Sans Souci, and Vauclin are small bays 
in which vessels of light draught find good anchorage. The entrance 
to the first named is immediately southward of Ilet Thiery (page 
219), and the last mentioned is 44 miles southward of the same. Thev 
are all difficult of. access, and should not be attempted without a pilot. 

The. following are the channels through the outer coral bank south 
of Caye Pinsonelle (page 219). 


' Passe Pinsonelle, between Pinsonelle and Sans Soiich: cays, vas 
a depth of 4} fathoms and the leading mark through is Mont Vauclin 
bearing 240° true.. 


‘Passe du: Brigot is 24 miles south of Passe Pinsonelle, and 


2 miles east-north-east from Vauclin village, but is teo narrow and 


dangerous for any vessel to attempt without a pilot.. _ 


Passe du -Vauclin, 2 miles farther southward, is somewhat 
larger and less intricate, but still only available for small coasters. To 
enter from the southward bring the little hill on Pointe du Vauclin to 
bear 326° true, which course will lead through between the reefs, 
which are only a cable apart, situated three-quarters of a mile north 
of the entrance of the channel. The fairway depth varies from 7 to 
8 fathoms. 

Pointe du Vauclin (Zat. 14° 34’ N., Long. 60° 50' W.) is the 
extremity of a fork of the great mountain of that name, which 
separates Cul-de-sac Vauclin from those of Grenade and Sans Souci 
northward of it. The ridge slopes uniformly but rapidly, terminating 
ata small steep hill on the coast, 216 feet in height. The main bank 
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Chart 371, Martinique. Var. 5° 00' W. 
and the barrier reefs may be said to end at Passe du Vauclin, but — 
the coast continues to be skirted by inner ones nearly a mile and a 
half off the coast, which incline gradually to the coast and extend 
about half a mile off Tlet Cabrit, near the south point of Martinique 
island. See page 203. 


Chart 956, Guadeloupe to Trinidad. 

DOMINICA CHANNEL, 22 miles in width, separates Mar- 
tinique island from Dominica island, and has depths ranging from 
200 to 1,200 fathoms. The current sets westward. 


Banks with 43 and 45 fathoms are situated some 20 miles east- 
ward of the fairway of the channel, and others have been reported as 
below mentioned. 

Discoloured water.—tThe sailing vessel Galion reports that at 
noon on 17th August, 1908, discoloured water was observed in 
lat. 15° 18' 22" N., long. 60 04! 53" W. No soundings were obtained, 
but there was every appearance of there being a depth of less than 
50 fathoms. It appeared to be about 2 cables in length by one cable 
in ‘width. 

St. Esprit reef.—This danger was first. reported by a French 
ship of that name bound from Marseilles to Martinique island in the 
year 1817; again by H.M.S. Vorth Star in 1833, and it was said to be 
in lat. 14° 40' N., and long. 59° 38' W. In consequence of the appa- 
rently clear account of soundings having been obtained in this posi- 
tion by the latter vessel, a most minute examination of the immediate 
neighbourhood was made in January, 1834, by no less than six vessels 
of war, but no trace whatever was found of either shoal or soundings 
in a reasonable depth. In 1866, however, soundings from 40 to 
80 fathoms over a bank about 18 miles to the westward of the above 
position, and extending north-west and south-east for about 10 miles, 
were obtained by H.M.S. Buzzard, and verified by H.M.S. Wolverine 
in the same year. This bank was searched for without success by 
H.M.S. Gannet in 1866-67, by H.M.S. Jason in 1869, by H.M.S. Sirus 
in 1872, and also by H.M. surveying vessel Rambler in 1898. St. 
Esprit reef is marked on Admiralty charts as E.D. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE LEEWARD ISLANDS ; DOMINICA ISLAND TO BARBUDA 
ISLAND, INCLUSIVE. 


(Lat. 15° 12! N. to Lat. 17° 47' N.) 
(Long. 60° 55' W. to Long. 62° 00' W.) 
VaRIATION IN 1919.—Increasing about 8’ annually. 


Revenue.—tThe aggregate revenue of the various Presidencies 
comprising the colony of the Leeward islands, namely Dominica, Anti- 
gua, Montserrat, St. Kitts-Nevis, and the Virgin islands, during the 
financial year ended 3lst March, 1919, was £198,019, and the expen- 
diture, exclusive of Imperial grants, £202,054. 


Trade.—The total value of the imports for the Leeward islands for 
_the year 1918, exclusive of internal trade between the Presidencies, 
amounted to £866,521. 


The value of the internal trade amounted to £41,880. 


Population.—The total population of the Leeward islands in 
1911 was 127,193. 


DOMINICA. 


Chart 697, Dominica. 

General remarks.—Aspect.—This island was discovered by 
Columbus on Sunday, the 3rd day of November, 1493, and received 
its name in consequence. It has been in possession of Great Britain 
since 1783. The island is somewhat oblong in shape, 27 miles in 
length, north-north-west and south-south-east ; its extreme breadth is 
13 miles, its extreme northern end being a little over 2 miles, and the 
southern portion 6 miles in breadth. 


It is of volcanic origin, with lofty rugged mountains running 
through the centre of the island from north to south, the highest of 
which, Morne Diablotin, 9 miles from the northern point, is 4,747 feet 
above the sea, and most conspicuous. Morne Trois Pitons and Mico- 
trin, respectively 4,672 and 3,891 feet in height, lying 5 miles north- 
eastward from the town of Roseau, are the second principal features 
of the mountain range, which continues irregularly to the southern 
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Chart 697, Dominica. Var. 5° 00' W. 
point, varying in height between 2,000 and 4,000 feet. The highest 
mountains are only seen on the average twice a month. 

Soufriére, the southern bay and valley of the island, has several 
openings around from which sulphur in large quantities can be 
obtained. In Roseau valley there are several boiling springs, the 
principal one being about 3 miles nor ae of Roseau, and near the 
Wotten Waven estate. ~ 

About 5 miles north-east of Roseau, and more than half-way across 
the island, on the top of a high mountain and surrounded by others 
more lofty, is a lake of fresh water covering several acres. The 
valleys are fertile and watered by numerous streams, which abound 
with excellent fish. 

There are several good but open roadsteads on the western side of 
the island, the principal of wach is Roseau, the capital of the island. 


Climate.—The dry season (February and March) only lasts for 
about six weeks; in the remaining part of the year much rain falls. 
The greatest rainfall is in August and September, and during these 
months thunderstorms are frequent and violent. The minimum 
temperature is 75°, maximum 90°; the latter is experienced for fully 
three months in the year. The annual rainfall at Roseau is-about 
80 inches; in other parts of the island it is even more. The southern 
part of the island is healthy, mild fevers alone prevailing as in other 
healthy parts of the West Indies. Prince Rupert bay and the north- 
eastern part are considered unhealthy. 


Hurricanes.—A_ severe hurricane passed over Daninicn on 
August 28th, 1916. From 9 a.m. August 28th to 9 a.m. August 29th 
a total mileage of 996 miles, or 42 miles an hour, was recorded by the 
anemometer, while between 6-30 of the evening of the 28th and 
6-30 a.m. of the following day the average mileage was 42 miles an 
hour. This hurricane caused the loss of 52 lives, destroyed a con- 
siderable amount of cultivation, and a large area of mountain forest. 

On the 7th October, 1916, a heavy sea, probably raised by the hur- 
ricane which visited the Virgin islands (see Tortola, page 8), did 
very extensive damage all along the coast. There was no wind in 
Dominica, but the size of the waves exceeded anything within living 
memory, and destroyed houses which had been safe for 60 and 70 
years. 


Caution.—Vessels sailing under the lee of Dominica island should 
be on their guard against the heavy squalls which come off the high 
land and through the deep valleys, blowing with great force during 
the strong trades. Off Soufrigre bay and Layou valley are the two. 
most. dangerous places. When the trades are light, calms are frequent..: 
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Trade.—Shipping.—Practically no sugar is produced, though a 
certain amount of cane continues to be grown for the purpose of rum 
making. Rubber growing is now attracting considerable attention in 
Dominica. 

The cultivation of limes is the principal industry; in 1918-19, the 
value of limes and lime products was £163,526. 

In 1918-19, the value of the exports amounted to £209,305, and the 
imports to £205,216. In the fiscal year 1917-18 the aggregate tonnage 
cf vessels entered and cleared at the island was 606,408 tons, and in 
1918-19, 397,658 tons. 

Population.—The population of Dominica, according to the 
census of 1911, was 33,863; estimated population on 31st December, 
1918, was 40,270. 

Communication.—Outward Royal Mail steamers call at 
Dominica (Roseau) every alternate Thursday, and the homeward 
steamers every alternate Sunday. Local steamers of the same line 
visit various ports in the island. A submarine telegraph cable con- 
nects Dominica with Guadeloupe. There is a telephone system in the 
island. See page 226. 

Tides.—It is high water, full and change, at Ih. 3(m.; springs 
rise 14 feet. 

Tidal streams.—Current.—Leeward of the isiands no depen- 
dence can be placed on the turn of the tidal streams; for several days 
the set. may be north or south with the direction of the coast, the rate in 
some places being 2 knots; and within a distance of 10 miles, the 
set may be quite in opposite directions. On the windward side the 
flood and ebb streams are regular ; off Pointe 4 Peine the flood stream 
runs with a rate of 14 knots. Off the north-east part of the island, 
the flood stream attains a rate of 2 knots, but the ebb stream is hardly 
perceptible. 

WEST COAST. — Cachacrou or Scott head 
(Lat, 15° 13' N., Long. 61° 23' W.), the south-west point of Dominica 
island, a small promontory 234 feet high, and connected to the island 
by a narrow neck, is a conspicuous object, and when seen from the 
north or south clear of the land appears as an island. West, 14 cables 
from the north part of the head, is a rock with 7 feet water. 

Scott head should not be approached within a distance of half a 
mile. | 

Soufriére bay, immediately north of Scott head, and 14 miles 
wide, cannot be recommended as an anchorage, the shore bank being 
so very steep that small droghers have to make fast to the shore as 
well as anchor. , 

Michelle point is 23 miles northward of Scott head; on the 
point is a well-built Roman Catholic church, with a large conspicuous 
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cross south of it. Off this point, distant 14 cables, with the church 
bearing southward of east, a vessel may anchcr in 5 to 8 fathoms. 
Care must be taken to let go the anchor quickly, as the water deepens 
so suddenly that drifting a few hundred feet will change the depth 
from 10 to 20 or 30 fathoms. 

Plan of Roseau roads on? 28. 

Roseau town stands on one of the few sloping points found on 
the coast of Dominica island, and is 5 miles distant from Scott head, 
and immediately south of Roseau river. The tableland of Morne 
Bruce, 475 feet high and dotted over with old military buildings, 
overlooks the town. Fort Young is slightly higher than the other 
buildings in the south part of Roseau. The spire of the Roman Catho- 
lic cathedral is the most conspicuous object, and is distinctly seen when 
approaching from the north or south. The Wesleyan church, with a 
whitewashed spire, is also conspicuous. 

LIGHTS.—Fort Young.—A light, elevated 64 feet above high 
water, is exhibited from a white stone pillar situated on the western 
rampart of Fort Young. 

Bell jetty.—On the outer end of this jetty a light is shown at a 
height of 12 feet above high water, from a white post. | 

Town pier.—A light is shown from the outer end of the town 
pier, distant about 230 yards north-west of Bell jetty light. 

Pier.—An iron framework pier, with concrete head, extends 
100 feet south-westward from the shore, at a distance of 175 yards 
south-eastward of the town pier. 

Anchorage.—tThe best anchorage is with the lighthouse on Fort 
Young bearing about 25° true, distant about 1? cables, in about 
10 fathoms, over dark sand. Deep-draught vessels should anchor half 
a cable farther to the south-east, in 15 to 20 fathoms. The water 
deepens suddenly beyond this. The anchorage cff the town cannot 
be recommended, on account of the narrowness and steepness of the 
bank. 

Tides.—Sece page 225. 

Communication. — Roseau is connected with Basse Terre, 
Guadeloupe, by submarine cable. The telegraph office is in the 
town of Roseau. It is connected with Portsmouth and other places 
in the island by telephone. Royal Mail steamers call here. ce 
page 225. 

Meteorological table.—sSce page 432. 

Storm signals are exhibited from the flagstaff on Fort Young 
as follows : — 

Cautionary signal: One gun, or other explosive signal, will be fired ; 
and, by day, a red flag with a black centre will be hoisted, and, by 
night, a red light. 
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Danger signal: Two guns, or other explosive signals, will be fired 
in succession; and, by day, two red flags with black centres will be 
hoisted, and, by night, two red lights. 

Cancelling signal: On improvement of weather conditions, after 
either the Cautionary or Danger signai has been made, and it is con- 


sidered that the hurricane has passed Dominica, a blue flag will be 
hoisted. 


Population.—The population was reported, in 1917, to be 7,000. 


Supplies.—The market at Roseau is generally well supplied. 
Beef, pork, and mutton can be obtained at moderate prices. The 
island vegetables, of great variety, are excellent and cheap, and fruit 
is plentiful. The town is supplied with excellent water from the 
Waterworks. 


lan of Woodbridge bay on 728. ‘ 
Woodbridge bay (Lat. 15° 19' N., Long. 61° 24! W.S is 
14 miles wide, and lies between Roseau on the south and the high land 
cf Morne Daniel on the north. The tablelands at the back of the bay, 
intersected by ravines, are much lower than Morne Bruce and Morne 
Daniel. 
Off the north point of the bay, rocks extend for three-quarters of 


a cable, and on a coast so steep and free from dangers, show out 
conspicuously. 


Anchorage.—Good anchorage can be obtained in from 8 to 12 
fathoms 1) cables from the beach, with the Goodwill chimnev 
bearing 107° true open southward of the conspicuous row of palms, 
and Scott head touching the shingly point of Roseau river bearing 
175° true (see view on plan). | | 


Water may be obtained from a river in Woodbridge bay, but the 
beach being rough and stony, it is attended with much inconvenience. 


Chart 697, Dominica. - 

Layou river.—The coast from Morne Daniel trends in a north- 
aerth-west direction, with slight indentations, 4? miles to Layou river, 
the largest in the island; when seen from the westward the entrance 
may be easily distinguished by the lowness of the land. The source 
of the river lies near the foot of Morne Couronne, which is compara- 
tively low when seen with Morne Diablotin to the north, and Morne 
Trois Pitons to the south. | 


Anchorage.—Good anchorage for droghers can be obtained 
north or south of the entrance to the river, 2 cables from the. coast. 
General charts 956, 762. 
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the depths being 8 and 10 fathoms. The northern anchorage is most 
frequented by small craft shipping wood or sugar. In a _ south- 
westerly direction from the entrance of the river, the water is very 
deep, and at safe anchoring distance off-shore the depth is 40 
fathoms. Wood in large quantities is shipped from this river. 


Grand Savanna, 14} miles north-westward from Scott head, is 
the largest sloping piece of land on the western side of the island ; it 
is generally extremely parched in appearance, with little or no culti- 
vation. 


Anchorage.—Distant a quarter of a mile from the south-west 
extreme of Grand Savanna, in from 10 to 20 fathoms over rock and 
sand, is the best anchorage ground. Closer to the coast there are several 
patches of mushroom rocks, which a vessel’s cable is likely to foul 
and be difficult to recover. 


Wood and water.—A small river immediately north of Grand 
Savanna is favourable for watering, and wood can be obtained at 
moderate prices. 

From Grand Savanna the coast extends in the same north-north- 
west direction for nearly 4 miles. This portion of the coast is steeper 
and more rugged than that immediately southward of Grand Savanna, 
the rugged cliffs terminating the long and regular slopes which fall 
from Morne Diablotin being of considerable height. 


Barber’s block, a conspicuous hill 1,234 feet in height, is 
situated on the coast 5 miles northward of Grand Savanna: When 
seen from the north or south it is, as its name denotes, ltke a barber’s 
block, the facial part being the summit and shoulders of the hill. 
From a westerly view it makes like a sharp cone. 


Plan of Prince Ltupert bay on 728. 

PRINCE RUPERT BAY.—RBollo’s head or Pointe Ronde, 
the southern entrance point of Prince Rupert bay, is situated 6 miles 
north-north-west of Grand Savanna, and, from it, the shore of the 
bay trends north-eastward 3 miles, and then north-westward, one mile, 
to Prince Rupert bluff, the north entrance point. From the line 
joining the entrance points, 3 miles apart, the bay recedes 14 miles 
to the small and dilapidated town of Portsmouth, and affords the 
best anchorage in Dominica island. A conspicuous object from the 
bay is the red spire of the Roman Catholic church, which at first 
sight appears like a pathway up the hill, The building itself is 
obscured by trees. A red suspension bridge over Indian river is 
also conspicuous. The Methodist chapel, a white building, is one 
third of a mile inland, and on the foot of a long, low spur. Morne 
au Diable, 2,917 feet in height, is situated 2} miles north-east of Ports- 
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Plan of Prince Rupert bay on 728. Var. 5° 00' W. 
mouth, the spurs from its summit meeting those from Morne Diablotin, 
_ at the back of the bay in a neck about 600 feet high. 

If. bound to this bay from the eastward in a sailing vessel, it is 
better to pass to windward of the island and round its north end, to 
avoid the risk of being becalmed under the high lands. 


Light.—A light, elevated 20 feet above high water, is shown from 
a mast erected on the landing stage, visible between the bearings of 
29° and 109° true, through east. 

Jetty.—In addition to the landing stage at the north end of the 
town, where the light is shown, there is a wooden jetty about 100 feet 
in length, built out from the centre of the town. 


Anchorage.—The most convenient anchorage is in about 8 
fathoms, sandy bottom, with the Roman Catholic church bearing 
47° true, and the extreme of Prince Rupert bluff, 308° true; north 
or south of this position the anchorage is good, but not so convenient 
for obtaining wood and water. 


Supplies.—Prince Rupert bay is the best and most convenient 
place for obtaining wood and water. Indian river, south of the Roman 
Catholic church, is a good place to water from. A market is held in 
the town on certain days, and is generally well supplied. 


Prince Rupert bluff is a steep bluff surmounted by two re- 
markable hills, known as East Cabri and West Cabri, 473 and 
623 feet high respectively. To vessels coming from northward or 
southward they appear as islands, but they are joined to the land by 
a neck of low swampy ground; this prominent peninsula forms the 
north side of Prince Rupert bay. 

Douglas bay (Lat. 15° 36’ N., Long. 61° 28' W.), between 
Prince Rupert bluff and Douglas point, is over a mile wide and about 
half a mile deep. Small vessels visit this place for firewood. Anchor- 
age may be found in from 5 to 8 fathoms, sandy bottom, 14 cables 
from the shore. 


Chart 697, Dominica. 

NORTH COAST.—Cape Melvill.—From Deuglas point 
the coast trends a little eastward of north, 2 miles, to Cape Melvill, 
called also Capuchin, the north-west extremity of Dominica island ; 
this portion of the coast is cliffy and steep-to. | 

Point Jaquet.—From Cape Melvill the north coast of Dominica 
island trends nearly in a straight line eastward for 2 miles to Point 
Jaquet, and consists of a bold and lofty cliff, about 1,000 feet in height 
near the centre, decreasing towards its extremes. 

La Soye point.—From Point Jaquet the coast maintains its 
rugged character in a south-east direction, for about 34 miles; thence, 
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eastward, 4 miles to La Soye point, the coast is lower, with alternate 
cliffs and sandy bays, which afford good landing. 

A small anchorage in 4 fathoms is formed by La Soye point and the 
reef stretching from it to the north-west, but it is very confined, 
scarcely allowing a small schooner room to swing at her anchors; ves- 
sels are steadied by hawsers made fast to the shore. A pier is built 
inside the point, at which the landing is easy. 

Crumpton point (Lat. 165° 35' V., Long. G/° 18' IF.), a mile 
eastward of La Soye point, is the north-eastern extreme of the island. 

EAST COAST.—The character of the north-eastern portion of 
Dominica island presents a distinct contrast to that of any other 
part. The land rises from the sea less abruptly, the outer soundings 
showing a continuation of this gradual slope, 100 fathoms being found 
34 miles from the coast. Morne Concorde and Morne Grand Bois, 
5 miles south of Crumpton point, are respectively 2,106 and 3,034 feet 
in height, the latter being 3 miles from the coast. 


Petit Marigot, a cove 2? miles southward of Crumpton 


point, is one of the few landing places on the windward side of the 
island. 


Captain Scott rock, the only danger off the windward side of 
the island, lies 24 cables from the point east of Petit Marigot. There 
are depths of 16 to 18 fathoms on the eastern side of the rock, the 
sea breaking heavily over it in strong trades. 


Pagoua bay lies northward of Pagoua point, between it and 
North End; it affords landing partially protected by a reef. 


St. David bay lies 5 miles southward of Pagoua bay; on its 


south side is a small rocky islet, which, with an adjacent promontory, 


affords shelter for droghers. With a northerly wind a heavy sea sets 
in, making it difficult for sailing vessels to get out. The anchorage is 
only safe with the wind southward of &ast-north-east. 

In the valley is the well-cultivated estate Castle Bruce; all its 
produce is shipped in droghers, which anchor under the rocky islet 
above mentioned. There is a small pier sheltered by the reef on the 
north side of the bay. A conspicuous range 2,389 feet high rises over 
St. David bay, and trends northward almost ‘parallel to the coast for 
nearly 5 miles, terminating near Pagoua point. 


Pointe & Peine is a projecting point situated 24 miles southward 
of St. David bay. On its north side is Grand Marigot bay, and on 
its south side is a slightly broader indentation known as Petit Souf- 
riére bay. Over Pointe a Peine is a sharp hill rising to the height of 
1,044 feet. Rosalie point, on the south side of Petit Soufriére bay, 
has a rock awash lying 14 cables northward of it. South of this point 
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is an estate of the same name, at the foot of a deep valley, which com- 


mences but a few hundred feet from the top of one of the highest. 


mountains. 


Point Mulatre (at. 15° 17' N., Long. 61° 15' W.).—From 
Rosalie point the east coast of Dominica island trends southward nearly 
3 miles to La Plaine, the most level part of this land, on which stands a 
Roman Catholic church. From La Plaine the coast trends southward 
24 miles to Point Mulatre. 


Grand Soufricre mountains, 3,554 feet high, rising over Point 
Mulatre and La Plaine, are connected by ridges with the main chain 
which runs through the island. 


Petit Savanne.—From Point Mulatre the coast trends south- 
westward 24 miles to a point named Petit Savanne, and the bank on 
this portion of the coast is very steep, the 100-fathoms line being found 
half a mile from it. 


Morne Paix Bouche, 1,585 feet high, rising over the dark, steep, 
and rugged cliffs, is the continuation of a sharp and defined ridge of 
hills on the south-east part of the island, the highest point being 
3,277 feet above the sea. 


GRAND BAY.—From Petit Savanne the coast runs westward 
nearly 2 miles to Carib point, the east entrance point of Grand bay, 
the safest anchorage on the windward side of Dominica island. Be- 
tween Carib point and Tanama point on the west side, the bay is 
14 miles wide, and from the line joining these points the bay recedes 
to the north-west two-thirds of a mile. The largest and best culti- 
vated estate near the bay is Geneva, with a water-mill onethird of a 
mile from the beach. 


Under Carib point and close inshore, small vessels may anchor in 
from 5 to 10 fathoms, and find shelter during the greatest strength 
of the trades, when the wind is northward of east. When the trade 
becomes slack, and inclined to veer round to the south-east, the an- 
chorage is not safe. 


Pointe des Fous.—From Tanama point the coast trends south- 
westward 14 miles to Pointe des Fous, which is also situated 2} miles 
eastward from Scott head (page 225). 


Morne Fous, near Pointe des Fous, is a remarkable conical cliff, 
rising to the height of 1,251 feet. When viewed with the higher land 
as a background, the steep cliff which falle almost perpendicular to 
the sea has a most striking appearance, and when seen clear of the 
land it appears as a cone. 
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GUADELOUPE. 


Chart 885, Guadeloune with adjacent islands. 

General remarks.—This island was discovered by Columbus 
in 1493, on his second voyage, and so named by him in honour of 
Santa Marie de la Guadeloupe. By the Caribs it was called Karu- 
kera. The French colonised it in 1635, and it has remained almost 
ever since in their possession. It may be more properly described 
as two islands of nearly equal dimensions, being divided near the 
centre by Riviére Salée, a boat channel 2} miles in length north 
and south, and 100 yards in breadth. The two islands thus formed 
present considerable differences in their physical formation and 
appearance. 

The neighbouring islands of Desirade, Petite-Terre, Marie-Galante, 
and Iles des Saintes are dependencies of Guadeloupe, as are also 
St. Bartholomew island with its outlying islands (page 296), and the 
northern part of Ile St. Martin (page 301). In bad weather there 
are no good anchorages except at Pointe a Pitre and the roadstead 
at Iles des Saintes. Earthquakes are somewhat frequent, the most 
violent of those recorded occurring in the year 1843. Hurricanes 
have ravaged Guadeloupe several times, traces of those of 1825, 1865, 
and 1899 being still visible. Basse Terre, near the south extremity 
of Guadeloupe, is the seat of government and the principal commer- 
cial port in both divisions of the island. 


. Grande Terre, the eastern division of Guadeloupe, is somewhat 
in the shape of a right-angled triangle. Its north-east side, from 
Pointe de la Grande Vigie (the north extreme) to Pointe des Chateaux, 
is 234 miles; its south side, from the latter point to Pointe a Pitre, 
in a straight line is 21 miles; its west side, hence to Pointe de la 
Grande Vigie, in a straight Gass is 174 miles. Grande Terre is not 
high, there being but two ranges of hills; one in the northern part 
246 feet high in the vicinity of Anse Bertrand: and the other 377 
feet high 2 miles from and running parallel to the south coast. When 
about 12 miles to the north-east it makes like two low flat islands, the 
western mountain range appearing in the background. 

The western division of Guadeloupe is 25 miles in length, and near 
the north end 15 miles in breadth. At the southern end, La 
Soufriére, an active voicano, rises to the height of 4,869 feet, is often 


_ seen to smoke, and flame is frequently emitted. The north side of 


this division and the west side of Grande Terre combine to form a 
deep bight, studded with shoals and islets, under the name of Grand 
Cul-de-sac Marin, dangerous to navigate without the assistance of a 
pilot. In a bight formed by the two islands on the opposite or south 
side the numerous shoals which bar the entrance to Petit Cul-de- 
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sac Marin require to be approached with equal caution. The remain- 
ing portions of the coast present but little danger. 


Climate.—Except during the rainy season, between July and 
November, the climate of Guadeloupe varies but slightly as regards 
either barometric pressure, temperature, or winds. Any abnormal varia- 
tions of the barometer are almost always accompanied by hurricanes, 
which usually occur from July to October. For Meteorological table, 
see page 433. 

Guadeloupe and its adjacent islands are generally considered un- 
healthy ; fever and sickness prevail, but dysentery is less frequent. 


Productions.—tThe chief produce is sugar, rum, logwood, and 
manioc, but cocoa, cotton, dyewoods, &c., are also exported. All 
kinds of tropical fruits and vegetables are raised. 

Iron sand, in large beds, is found in various places along the coast ; 
it is said to be free from impurities and to yield a high percentage 
of iron. 


Communication.—There is steamer communication with 
London, Bordeaux, Marseilles, and New York. There is no railway 
in the island, but coaches and coastal steamers run daily. There is 
communication by telegraph cable with all parts of the world; and 
throughout the island by telephone. 


Consulate.—Great Britain is represented by, a Vice-Consul. 


Population.—In 1917, the whole population of the island and 
dependencies was reported to be 212,430. 


Trade.—In 1917, the value of the imports amounted to about 
£1,500,000, and that of the exports to about £2,000,000. 

War vessels of all nationalities are exempted from all port charges, 
including pilotage in and out; this law applies to all ports in both divi- 
sions of the island of Guadeloupe. 


Rollers, which are frequent from October to May among the 
Virgin islands, and the groups north-west of Guadeloupe island, some- 
times extend to this island, and as they set in from the south-west, 
vessels should be prepared during these months. 


South coast—Pointe des Chateaux, the south-east 
extremity (Lat, 61° 15’ N., Long. 61° 10' W.) of Grand Terre, is 
144 feet high, and remarkable, with two sharp pointed rocky islets 
close off its north-east extreme. The point is clear of danger. 


Plan of St. Fran¢ois anchorage on 491. 

Port St. Francois, nearly 6 miles west of Pointe des Chateaux, 
is an opening in a barrier reef, only used by small vessels. The town, 
which is conspicuous by its church and red houses, had in 1909 a popu- 
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Plan of St. Frangois anchorage on 491, Var. 5° 20' W. | 

lation of 5,664. A conspicuous tree in line with the east.end of a 
large building near the shore bearing 355° true, leads through the 
channel in 14 feet. This marks leads about 50 yards west of the 
entrance buoy moored just outside the bar. During the season of 
north-east winds vessels can anchor half a mile south of St. Frangois 
in 6 to 64 fathoms over sand and broken shells. 

Customs.—Pointe 4 Pitre is the nearest port of entry 


Flan of Ste Anne anchorage on $91. 

Ste Anne (Lat. 16° 13! N., Long. 61° 23! W.).—This similar 
anchorage, situated nearly 7 miles farther westward, is frequented by 
small coasting vessels, which, if drawing under 13 feet, find shelter 
behind the dry coral reef separating the two entrance channels known 
as Grande passe and Petite passe. In the latter the depth is only 
13 fathoms. Grande passe has a depth of 44 fathoms, although the 
outer part is only 80 feet wide. 

Buoy.—A red warping buoy is moored in 6 fathoms, outside the 
reefs, and on the line of the leading mark. 

Directions by Grande passe.—Bring the ruined tower of 
Plaisance mill (in the interior) in line with the east angle of the jail, 
bearing 329° true, and steer in. After passing north-west of the 
2-fathoms patch, steer 300° true for the distance of about a cable, 
anchoring in 2} fathoms, with Le Diamant (page 234) a little open 
south of the western point of the anchorage, bearing about 247° true, 
and the jail bearing 338° true. Vessels of larger draught must anchor 
farther to the south-east, though more exposed, as a heavy sea sets in 
with south-east winds. 

Ste Anne was reported in 1909 to have a population of about 8,000 

Pilots.—Vessels bound for the above twe anchorages must pick 
up their pilot at Tlet a Gozier (page 235). 


Plan of Petit Havre on 804. 

Petit Havre.—Three miles westward of Ste Anne and half a mile 
off-shore, is Le Diamant, a rock a few feet above water; about 2 cables 
west of it is Sand island (Tle de Sable), small and covered with sand ex- 
cept the north point, which is wooded. Between the shore and the coral 
bank on which both these islets are situated is the indifferent anchorage 
of Petit Havre, where a depth of 34 fathoms will be found with Le Dia- 
mant bearing 180° true and Pointe du Petit Havre bearing 80° true. 


Plan 804, Approaches to Pointe a Pitre. 
Petit Cul-de-sac Marin is the name given to the bay formed 


_ between the western division of Guadeloupe and Grande Terre, south 


of Riviere Salée. The entrance points may be said to be [let a 
Gozier, on the north-east, and Riviere Goyave, on the south-west, and 
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contains may islets, cays, and shoals. On the coast of Grande 
Terre, a mile south-east of the entrance to Riviére Salée, is situated 
the town of Pointe a Pitre (page 240). 

Tlet 4 Gozier is a few feet above the water and wooded; its south 
side is rocky and its north side fringed with sand. 

A bank with depth under 3 fathoms extends 3 cables west of the 
islet, which is connected to tne shore by shallow water. Near the 
shore north of the islet is Gozier village. 


LIGHT —Tlet a Gozier.—Near the south coast of Ilet 4 Gozier 
is erected a white cylindrical tower, 56 feet. high, which exhibits a light 
at a height of 79 feet above high water, visible between the bearings of 
115° and 259° true, through east, and north. 


Pilots.—Ilet 4 Gozier is a pilot station, but the pilots will only put 
cut at night in response to a steamer’s whistle (see also page 20). — 


Telegraph cables.—Prohibited anchorage.—Owing to 
three telegraph cables which leave the main shore at Gozier village, 
north-westward of Ilet a Gozier, vessels should not anchor in their 
vicinity, indicated by the broken line on the plan. 

The principal features on the west shore of Petit Cul-de-sac Mari 
are the following : — ' 


Pointe & Bacchus.—From the mouth of Riviére Goyave, the 
shore trends northward 4? miles with several] indentations, to Pointe 
a Bacchus, a triangular bluff marked by horizontal shelves, and sur- 
mounted by two round hillocks, making it a conspicuous landmark. 
On the shore three-quarters of a mile north-west of Riviere Goyave is 
a village of the same name. A little more than three-quarters of a 
mile south-west of Pointe a Bacchus, is the village Petit Bourg. 


Frégate de Haut.—From Pointe a Bacchus, a bank, almest 
awash, extends 2} miles south-eastward, and on the extreme end is 
situated a conspicuous islet named ‘’Frégate de Haut, a quarter of a 
mile north-west of which is a smaller one named Frégate de Bas. The 
two islets named flet a Cabrit and flet a la Hache, used in the clear- 
ing marks (pages 237, 238) lie on the south-west part of the bank, the 
scuth edge of which is steep-to. 

Tlet 4 PAnglais.—A branch of the above extensive bank ex- 
tends from Pointe a Bacchus 14 miles in an easterly direction, and 


on its outer part is situated a round wooded islet named [let a 
’ Anglais. 


Tlet & Patate.—From Pointe 4a Bacchus, the shore continues’ 


northward 2 miles, and then turns abruptly to the east, in which 
direction it runs a similar distance to an islet with a nearly round 
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bushy summit named Ilet 4 Patate, known also as [let & Jarry, form- 
ing the west point of the northern part of the port of Pointe a Pitre. 


Jarry mill.—On a cliff about 40 feet high, 14 cables west of Tlet 
a Patate, is Jarry mill, partly demolished, the ruins being surmounted 
by a red mast with square topmark, visible above the tree tops, and 
used as a daymark in approaching the port. 


Wharf.—From the point between [let 4 Patate and the mill, a 
wharf projects north-eastward about 150 yards, and is approached by 
a narrow beaconed channel dredged to a depth of 22 feet; the white 
beacons being on the north, and the black ones on the southern edge of 
the channel. 


Riviere Salée.—From Ilet a Patate, the shore turns again 
northward for 14 miles to the south entrance of Riviere Salée (page 
246), said to be navigable for vessels of 7 feet draught. 

About midway between [let a Patate and Riviére Salée is a projec- 
tion named Morne 4 Savon. 


Tlet &4 Cochons.—From the point upon which Jarry mill stands, 
a shallow bank extends south-eastward 14 miles, and on it are four 
islands, the three nearest the point being known as Ilet 4 Cassin, [let 
a Chasse, and Ilet 4 Boissard. The outer and largest is Ilet a 
Cochons, distinguishable by its fort and signal staff near the eastern 
extreme. It is low, with deep water close to its south side. The land- 
ing pier is on the north side near the signal staff. 

A coral bank awash at low water extends 1} cables from the east 
extreme of Ilet 4 Cochons. 


Light-buoy.—Marking the channel edge of this coral bank, is 
moored a red buoy (No. 2) showing at night a green light. | 


Banc Apollon, dry at low water, extends 1} cables eastward 
from the north point of Tlet a Cochons. 

The eastern shore of Petit Cul-de-sac Marin will now be des- 
cribed : — a 


Pointe la Verdure.—From Gozier village (page 235), the 
coast of Grand Terre trends westward three-quarters of a mile to 
Pointe la Verdure, the south-east entrance point of Grande baie. 

Forts Fleur d’Epée and |’Union stand over the north-west shore of 
Grande baie, and were, at one time, the principal defences of the oo 
of Pointe 4 Pitre, but are now almost hidden by the trees. 

Caye d@’Argent, situated 2. cables south-west of Fort 1’ Union, 
forms the east entrance point of the port, the width of the channel 
here being about three-quarters of a cable. 

Light-buoy.—A red conical buoy (No. 1), showing at night a 
red light, marks the channel edge of the bank from Caye d’Argent. © 
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Tlets a Rats are two small wooded islets with two dry rocks close 
south of them, situated 2 cables westward from Fort 1’Union, and are 
joined to the shore as well as Tlet 4 Monroux, by a dry coral bank. 


Light-buoy.—Marking the channel edge of the bank from [let 
a Rats, is a red conical buoy showing a red light at night. 


Tlet a Monroux.—This islet lies a third of a mile north-west of 
the same fort, being connected to the shore by a dry coral bank ; it has 
a landing jetty on its south side. 


Leading light.—On fet 4 Monroux is erected a white iron pillar, 
which exhibits a light from a height of 34 feet. above high water. 


Light-buoy.—On the outer edge of the bank extending one 
cable westward from Tlet 4 Manroux, is moored a red conical buoy 
showing at night a red light. 


Pointe Fouillole (Zat. 16° 14' N., Long. 61° 32! W.).—From 
Fort |’Union the shore trends north-westward three-quarters of a mile 
to a projection named Pointe Fouillole, the south point of the shallow 
bay between them being a short distance east of Tet 4 Monroux. 


Leading light.—On Pointe Fouillole is erected a red beacon with 
balcony and ball, 74 feet in height, which exhibits a light at a height 
of 76 feet above high water. This, and Ilet 4 Monroux light, in line, 
bearing 348° true, leads between Mouchoir Carré and the light-buoy 
half a mile east of it (page 238). 

From Pointe Fouillole the shore of the port trends northward half 
a mile to the south side of the town of Pointe 4 Pitre, and, from the 
north side of the latter, the shore continues north-westward one mile 
to the entrance of Riviére Salée (page 236). 


DANGERS.—Outside the port are the following dangers: — 


Caye Martinique, almost awash, extends a mile north-eastward 
from the mouth of Riviére Goyave (see page 234). From the north 
end of Caye Martinique a bank with depths under 5 fathoms extends 
6 cables to the north-east. | 


Caye a Dupont, with two patches awash, and nearly half a mile 
in diameter, under the depth of 5 fathoms, lies nearly three-quarters 
of a mile north-east of Caye Martinique. 

Mouton Vert consists of several patches with depths under 
4 fathoms, the north-western one having but 12 feet water over it. 
The southern patch with 3} fathoms lies only a quarter of a mile 
north-east of Caye a Dupont. 


Clearing marks.—Pointe 4 Bacchus in line with the west 
extremity of Ilet & Cabrit, bearing 317° true, leads between Caye a 
Dupont and Mouton Vert. 
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The same point in line with the north-east side of Tlet a la Hache 
(page 235), bearing 304° true, leads between Mouton Vert and Mor- 
choir Carré. | 

Mouchoir Carré (lat. /6° 11! V., Long. G1 34! W.) consists of 
several patches, about 3 cables in extent, with 2] to 3 fathoms over 
them, lying a mile north-east of Mouton Vert, and 24 miles south-west 
of Tlet a Gozier (page 235), being joined thereto by a plateau with 
depths from 3} to 5 fathoms. 

Clearing mark.—The whoie group of Les Saintes, open of 
Capesterre, bearing 205° true, leads south-east of all the outer shoals. 

Light-buoy.—A red conical buoy, showing a white fired ‘light, 
14 feet above the water, 1s moored in 4} fathoms nearly half a mils 
north-east of Mouchoir Carré, and bears from flet a Gozier light 250° 
true, distant 1? miles. It is practically a fairway buoy. 

Caye Plate, with 3} fathoms water on it, lies neariy half a mils 
westward of Mouchoir Carré. _ 

Banc du Mazarin, with 3 feet water on it, hes nearly midway 
between flet a l’Anglais (page 235) and Ilet a Cochons, and breaks with 
the least sea. 

Inside the port of Pointe a Pitre are the following dangers :— 

Banc Rose, dry at low water, hes 4 cables north of Tlet a 
Cochons fort, and 1} cables north-east of Banc Apollon (page 236): it 
is not marked. 

Banc des Couillons, with verv little water on it, is situated 
a quarter of a mile westward of Pointe Fouillole light. | 

Beacon.—A white beacon, surmounted by a white disc, marks 
Banc des Couillons. 

Banc Provencal, dry at low water, les on a projection of the 
large bank joining flet & Patate and [let & Cochons. 

A shoal, with 4 feet on it, is situated. 4 cables eastward of Tlet 2 
Patate and 2 cables northward of Banc Provencal. 

Banc des Bricks, with 13 feet, is situated about 2 cables west- 
ward of the Port Captain’s office in Pointe a Pitre. 

The head of the port is filled with a bank which reaches three- 
quarters of a mile southward of Rivitre Salée, and a quarter of a mile 


= 


south-east of Morne a Savon. 


Outer anchorages.—F leur @Epée.—This anchorage, in 5 
to 64 fathoms west of Grande baie (page 236), and half a mile souti:- 
east of Caye d’Argent, is used by sailing vessels with winds too light, 
and by vessels waiting for daylight to enter the port. The anchoring 
marks are Jarry mill, seen midway between [let a Cochons signal staf 
and flet & Monroux light-pillar, bearing 312° true, and Fort Fleur 
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d’Epée flagstaff bearing 45° true. In winter this anchorage is dan- 
gerously exposed to southerly winds. 

With local assistance, perfectly sheltered anchorage can be had half 
a mile northward of Ilet a |’Anglais, passing, preferably, northward of 
Banc du Mazarin. ; 


Petit Bourg anchorage, on the western shore, is easy of access 
for small craft, and may be approached on either side of Mouton Vert, 
by attending to the clearing marks given for that shoal on page 237. 
Pass a couple of cables south of Ilet ala Hache and flet a Cabrit, and 
anchor in 3} fathoms half a mile eastward of the village. 


Goyave anchorage.—Northward 6 cakles from Govave village, 
and a quarter of a mile southward of the line joining Tlet 4 Fortune 
and flet a Tome, there is anchorage in 4 fathoms, but local know- 
ledge is necessary. Sec also page 241. 


Directions for Pointe a Pitre.—In daylight, a vessel fro-n 
the east may cross the plateau south-west of Ilet a Gozier, in about 
43 fathoms, on either side of the outer or fairway light-buoy (page 238). 
If intending to pass north-eastward of the buoy, steer for it on a 280° 
true course until distant one mile therefrom, with flet 4 Gozier light- 


house bearing 43° true. In this position the beacon on Jarry mill 
(page 236) will be seen well open north-east of Ilet a Cochons, and a 
little open south-west of Cave d’Argent light-buoy. This mark 


should be kept on, bearing 315° true. leading 6 cables north-east of 
the cuter iight-buov and between the two 3}-fathom patches. Wher 
half a mile from Caye d’Argent a vessel may take up a berth in Fleur 
d’Epée anchorage (see page 238), or centinue on the leading mark to 
the entrance cf the port. If the latter, she must pass south-west. of 
the red conical light-buovs at Cave d’Argent, Ilet a Rats, and 
Tlet @ Monroux; and north-eastward of flet a Cochons black buoy. 

Pass north-east of the white beacon on Banc des Couillons, and anchor 
in 4% fathoms with Darbousier Works chimney bearing 60° true, and 
Tlet a Monroux light-pillar bearing 147° true, about one cable north- 
west of the mooring buov. Vessels drawing less than 15 feet can 
he alongside the town wharves. The least water in the channel is 
26 feet. If intending to cross the plateau south-west. of the outer 
light-buoy, pass a couple of miles south of Tet 4 Gozier, and when 
Darbousier Works middle and highest chimnev, Pointe a Fouillole 
beacon, and fet a Monroux white iron pillar are in line, bearing 348° 
true, steer for them, and continue as before directed. 

Approaching from the south-west, a vessel should keep the whole 
group of Les Saintes open south-east of Capesterre, Guadeloupe, 
bearing 205° true, vntil the last-mentioned leading mark comes 
on. A vessel may also pass between Mouchoir Carré and Mouton 
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Vert, in 5} fathoms, by keeping Pointe a Bacchus in line with the 


- north-east extreme of Ilet & la Hache, bearing 304° true. When 


Tlet a Cochons signal staff, or fort, bears 12° true, they may be steered 
for, passing a cable westward of Caye Plate (page 238). When Frégate 
de Haut is on: the port beam, distant 6 cables, Caye d’Argent light- 
buoy may be steered for. 

A vessel may also pass between Mouton Vert and Caye a Dupont, 
by keeping Pointe 4 Bacchus in line with the south-west side of Tlet 
a Cabrit, bearing 317° true until Ilet 4 Cochons signal staff, or fort, 
bears 17° true, when it may be steered for, passing a quarter of a 
mile north-west of Mouton Vert and Caye Plate. 

When Frégate de Haut is on the port beam, distant 4 cables, a 
vessel may alter course to starboard, and steer for Caye d’Argent 
light-buoy at the entrance of the port. 

If desircus of making Goyave anchorage, which should not be done 
without local assistance, proceed on the 317° true course, until the 
north sides of Ilet & Fortune and flet 4 Tome are in line, bearing 273° 
true, where they should be so kept, passing a quarter of a mile north, 
and west, of Ilet 4 Fortune, anchoring in 4 fathoms about a quarter 
of a mile south-east of Ilet 4 Tome. 

At night keep the leading lights on Pointe Fouillole and [let 4 
Monroux in line, bearing 348° true, which leads nearly 3 cables west 
of the outer fairway buoy showing a fixed whtte light. In the channel 
to the port, pass west of three buoys showing red lights and east of 
Tlet. & Cochons light-buoy showing a green light. Pass also westward 
of Pointe Fouillole leading light, and make fast to the mooring buoy, 
or anchor a little further north-westward with the last-mentioned 
light bearing 130° true. 


POINTE A PITRH, the principal commercial town in Guade- 
loupe, was reported in 1914 to have a population of about 20,000. 

Hospital.—Seamen are admitted to the military hospital on a 
small payment. 

Quarantine.—Vessels having sickness on board may be sent to 
Les Saintes, but are sometimes allowed to perform quarantine outside 
the entrance to the port. 

Pilots.—Pilotage for the port of Pointe a Pitre is compulsory for 
all merchant ships above 60 tons. Puilotage is not compulsory for 
foreign war vessels nor have they to pay pilotage fees whether em- 
ploying a pilot or not. Inward-bound vessels obtain pilots from 
Tlet & Gozier pilot station (page 235) ; steamers wishing a pilot at night 
must approach the island as close as practicable and sound their steam 
whistles. The pilots take vessels to all ports between Pointe des 
Chateaux and Pointe du Vieux Fort (page 242). 
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Plan 804, Approaches to Pointe a Pitre. Var. 5° 20' W. 

Coa]l.—About 1,800 tons of coal are kept in stock ; the coal wharf 
has a length of 164 feet and depth of 18 feet alongside. Coal can 
also be brought to the ship in lighters. | 


Supplies.—Water.—Supplies are fairly plentiful, and ample 
if a few days’ notice are given. The town is supplied with good 
water from the Waterworks, and can be had from a pipe on the 
wharf. 


Tides.—It is high water, full and change, at Xh. 00m.; springs 
rise 14 feet. 


Communication.—See page 233. 


Baie Ste Marie is situated immediately southward of the 
mouth of Riviere Goyave (page 235), and may be easily recognised by 
three red cliffs. | Between the river’s mouth and the northern red 
cliff, the north-west shore of the bay is fronted by a shallow bank 
extending off 4 cables; from the shore between the three red cliffs 
the bank diminishes in breadth to 14 cables. 


Caye de la Loire, with 2 to 3 fathoms on it, is a quarter of a 
mile long, east: and west, the latter extremity being 54 cables east- 
ward from the northern red cliff above mentioned. 


Plan of Ste Marie anchorage on 804. 

Ste Marie village (Lat. 16° 06' N., Long. 61° 50’ W.) is situated 
1? miles southward of Riviére Goyave entrance, and vessels drawing less 
than 16 feet can anchor in that depth 2 cables eastward of it, perfectly 
sheltered by Gros Loup and other shallow reefs. A pilot, however, is 
essential, and can be had from [let a Gozier; consequently, detailed 
directions will not be given here. 


Ste Marie anchorage is an important loading place for the 
sugar of the Capesterre district. It has three channels of approach, 
two from Baie Ste Marie, in the north, and one from the south, which, 
however, is poor, and seldom used. The two northern channels are 
used by sailing vessels according to the direction of the wind. 

The eastward of these two channels, however, is the better, being 
lighted and beaconed. The space being limited, vessels should moor. 


Lights.—Channel.—On the western side of Gros Loup (see 
page 242), and just north of a small patch with 7 feet water on it, is a 
pile structure showing a light elevated 8 feet. above high water. 


Wharf.—On the inner end of the eastern wharf, at Ste Marie, is 
erected a mast, which exhibits a light elevated 19 feet above high 
water. 
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Plan of Ste Marie anchorage on 804. Var. 5° 00' W. 

Light-buoy.—Marking the north-west side of Gros Loup, about 
13 cables northward of Channel light-structure, is placed a buoy show- 
ing at night a red light. 


Beacons.—A shallow bank, named Des Peignes, divides the two 
northern channels, its south-east extreme being marked by a beacon 
with circular topmark. 


Caye a Sauté lies 14 cables southward of Channel light-structure, 
and its northern extremity is marked by a similar beacon. 


Caye Bateau is situated 2 cables north-eastward of the wharf 
light, its south-east end being marked by a similar beacon. 


Clearing mark.—tThe highest part (1,044 feet) of Terre Haut 
(Les Saintes), open south-eastward of Capesterre, bearing 191° true, 
leads south-east of Gros Loup. 


Chart 885, Guadeloupe, dc. 

South-east coast.—From Ste Marie the coast of Guadeloupe 
trends south nearly 3 miles to Pointe de la Capesterre and thence 
south-westward 114 miles to Pointe du Vieux Fort, the southern 
extremity of the western division of the island. The depths on this 
coast. being very irregular, it should not be approached nearer than 
a mile in general navigation. 


Caution.—Sailing vessels, at certain seasons, should be prepared 
for sudden violent gusts of wind, which rush down the gorges of the 
mountains. 


Pointe du Vieux Fort is formed by blackish ferruginous 
rocks, some of which are magnetic. A large rock is detached from 
the point, which has no sunken dangers outside a cable. 


Plan of Basse Terre on 491. 

Basse Terre anchorage (Lat. 16° 00’ V., Long. 61° 43' W.). 
—From the above point, the coast trends north-westward for 3 miles to 
the town and anchorage of Basse Terre, and is free from dangers. A 
mile back from this piece of coast the Houelmont group of mountains 
rises to the height of nearly 3,000 feet. 

With the two exceptions below mentioned, vessels may anchor any- 
where off the town in 16 to 22 fathoms. At night the two red lights 
in line bear about 34° true. 

The pilots usually moor with open hawse towards Houelmont, 
whence heavy squalls occasionally blow across the roadstead. 


Telegraph cable.—The submarine cable to Les Saintes (page 
256) leaves the shore from the small white cable hut situated 4 cables 
north-west of the mouth of Riviere du Galion. Its direction is at first 
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Plan of Basse Terre on $91. Var. 5° 06' W. 
195° true for 3 cables, and then 165° true. Vessels must anchor north- 
westward of this cable. 

Old abandoned mooring chains and anchors lie in about 30 fathoms 
with Basse Terre light bearing from 81° to 101° true, distant half a 
mile. 

Should the wind veer to the south-east, sailing vessels should be 
prepared to leave this roadstead. 

LIGHTS—Basse Terre (Lat. 16° 60' V., Long. 61° 43' W.).— 
On the quay a light is exhibited from a mast at a height of 43 feet above 
high water. . 

Wharf.—From the outer end of the town wharf, is shown a 
lantern tight of the same colour, and must not be confounded with it. 

The above lights in line bearing 34° true lead to the mooring buoy 
(sunk 1918). 

The town of Basse Terre is the seat of the French Govern- 
ment, and had, in 1909, a population of 7,762. 


Communication.—Sce page 233. 
Supplies.—Fresh provisions and water can be obtained. 


Signals.—A signal station is established at the harbour office, at 
which communications are made and received by the International 
code. 

Storm warnings.—When a storm is expected a red flag is 
hoisted in place of the National flag. At night two red lights are 
exhibited above the permanent light on the quay. 


Hospita].—A fine hospital for foreigners is erected at the foot of 
Camp Jacob on an isolated plateau. 


Rollers are generally experienced during the winter season, ren- 
dering landing impossible. 
Chart &85, Guadeloune. 

The west coast of Guadeloupe trends north-westward 6 miles to 
Anse a la Barque (see below), and is steep-to with the exception of a 
shoal with 5 feet water on it lying one cable from Pointe du Corps 
de Garde situated 24 miles south of Anse a Ja Barque. Close to 
Pointe des Péres, a mile north-west of Basse Terre, the water is deeper 
than anywhere else on the west coast of the island. 

Anse a la Barque has better shelter for small vessels in case 
of rollers or storms than the roadstead of Basse Terre. It is only 
2 cables wide, with a depth of 5 fathoms. A mooring buoy is placed 
for the use of the coastal steamer. 

LIGHTS.—North entrance.—From a mast erected on the 
north entrance point of the bay is shown a light elevated 69 feet 
above high water. 

General charts 956, 2600, 762. 
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Chart 885, Guadeloupe. Var. 5° 00' W. 

Head of bay.—At the head of Anse 4 la Barqve a light elevated 
20 feet is shown from a mast. 

Anse Bouillante.—This indentation is situated 24 miles north- 
ward of Anse a la Barque; its north side is composed of yellow cliffs, 
and, at the head is the village of Bouillante, so named on account of 
the boiling springs close to the shore, and in which one is liable to 
sink if leaving the path. The shore bank falls off steeply, the best an- 
chorage being 2 cables southward of the village, where there is less 
than 11 fathoms. 

Tlets 4a Goyave.—From Pointe a Lézard (the north point of Anse 
Bouillante) the coast trends northward 2 miles, forming a slight in- 
dentation known as Anse de Pigeon. [lets 4 Goyave, called also flets 
Pigeons, are two islets, the largest of which is 128 feet high, lying half 
a mile from the northern shore of the bay. They are almost perpen- 
dicular excepting the side towards the coast, and between them and 
the latter there is a good passage over 20 fathoms deep, a vessel having 
to be 2 cables from the shore before getting less than 11 fathoms. 


Pointe Noire.—From abreast Ilets a Goyave the coast trends 
34 miles to Pointe Noire village and 14 miles further to Point Noire, 
the latter being composed of black rocks whitened a little at their 
base by the wash of the sea, and partly wooded. The church of the 
village has a low square tower. A little more than one cable from the 
village a vessel may anchor in 6 fathoms over sand. The landing 
place is on the grey sandy beach south of the village. 


Anse Deshayes.—From Pointe Noire the coast trends north- 
ward 4 miles to Gros Morne Deshayes, an isolated hill 682 feet high ; 
detached from the north-east extreme is a pyramid-shaped black rock. 
Anse Deshayes is sheltered on the north by Gros Morne, above men- 
tioned, and has anchorage in 7 fathoms in the centre, the bottem sand 
and rock. The inhabitants of the village are exclusively coloured. 


Pointe Allégre.—The ccast from Gros Morne, runs in a north- 
east direction 44 miles to Pointe Allegre, the north extremity of the 
western division of Guadeloupe. 


La Perle.—Pointe Petit bas Vent is situated 2 miles south-east of 
Pointe Allégre, and half a mile south-west of it is a rock with 6 feet 
water over it, named La Perle, lying on the southern end of a bank 
with depths under 3 fathoms extending an average distance of half a 
mile from the coast between Pointe Petit bas Vent and Pointe du 
Vieux Fort. ; 

Tlet & Kahouane, with a somewhat saddleshaped summit, 


243 feet high, lies nearly 2 miles west of Pointe Allégre. It is wooded 
excepting on its south-east side, which is grassy, with a hut close to 
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Chart 885, Guadeloupe. Var. 5° 60" IW. 

the water, and a landing place of sand. The islet. is steep-to excepting 
on its north-east side, whence a bank with depths under 3 fathoms 
extends 4 cables. 


Téte 4 PAnglais, situated 14 miles north-west of Pointe Allégre, 
is 151 feet high. From it, a bank with depths under 3 fathoms ex- 
tends a mile eastward, 14 miles south-eastward and one mile to the 
south ; its west side is steep-to. 


Winds.—On the west side of Guadeloupe a light wind generally 
blows off the island during the night for a distance of 2 miles, which 
will be found very advantageous to sailing vessels proceeding either 
north or south. Beyond that distance calms and light baffling winds 
frequently detain them many days, If they cannot take advantage of 
the land wind it will be prudent not to approach the west side of the 
island nearer than 20 or 24 miles. 


Current.—A strong south-easterly current frequently prevails on 
the west side of Guadeloupe, and appears to be influenced entirely 
by the strength of the trade wind. 


GRAND CUL-DE-SAC MARIN is the name given to the 
large bay between the north-west coast of Grand Terre and the north- 
east coast of the western division of Guadeloupe. The entrance 
points may be considered as Pointe Allégre and Pointe Gris 
Gris on Grande Terre, 13 miles apart |The bay is encum- 
bered by numerous islets, cays, and banks, amongst which 
navigation is not possible without pilots. The latter, who are nearly 
always fishermen, navigate the inside channels at a time of day when 
the sun is behind the vessel, and are guided by the colour of the 
water, which is generally clear enough to permit the bottom being 
seen at great depths. 


Channels.—The following are the three principal channels 
through the outer barrier reef leading to various sugar-loading 
places :— 

Passe de la Grande Coulée, Passe a Caret, and Passe a Colas. 


Passe de la Grande Coulée, the western of those, is situated 
2 miles eastward of Téle a )Anglais, It has a depth of 54 fathoms, and 
leads to the anchorage and village of Ste Rose, situated 3 miles south- 
eastward of Pointe Allegre. 


Passe 4 Caret, with the same depth, but much narrower, is 
6 miles eastward of Grande Coulée passe and leads to Baie Mahault 
and Rivicre Salée (page 246). 

Passe a Colas, the eastern and deepest of the three channels, is 
situated 34 miles eastward of Passe a Caret; for the first 2 miles the 
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Chart 885, Guadeloupe. Var. 5° 10’ W. 
depth is over 10 fathoms. It also leads to Baie Mahault and Riviere 
Salée. 


Anchorages.—St. Rose (Lat. 16° 21’ V., Long. 61° 41' W.).— 
Vessels can anchor in 5 fathoms, 14 miles north-west of this village by 
bringing the north-east extreme of the land to bear 299° true and the 
house La Ramée 175° true. Vessels drawing under 16 feet, by means of 
a series of beacons, are enabled to proceed further to the south-east. 


Baie Mahault, situated in the southernmost part of Grand Cul 
de Sac Marin, affords good anchorage in 7 to 8 fathoms, and further 
in, off the village of Mahault, in 34 to 43 fathoms. 


Riviére Salée.—tThere is anchorage in 7 fathoms two-thirds of 
a mile northward of the entrance to Rivicre Salée (sec also page 236) 
and eastward of Ilet 4 Christophe, on which there is a red beacon. 
The best approach to this anchorage is through Passe a Colas. 


Light.—aAt the north entrance of Rivicre Salée is erecteci a wooden 
post which exhibits a light at a height of 16 feet above high water. 


Pointe a Macou.—From the north entrance of Rivitre Saléoe 
the shore of the bay trends north-eastward 4 miles to Pointe a4 Macou, 
2 cables north-west of which is an islet of the same name. 


Pointe Gris Gris (page 245) is nearly 3 miles northward of 
Pointe 4 Macou, and between them is a large shallow bay, on the 
north-east shore of which is situated the village of Petit Canal. 


Petit Canal anchorage (Lat. 16° 23! N., Long. 67° 30' W.).— 
Vessels can anchor in 8 fathoms 1? miles westward of the latter village, 
with Pointe d’Antigues bearing 345° true. 


Pian of Port Louis on 491. 

Port Louis anchorage, 15 mules northward of Pointe Gris 
Gris, is an open roadstead affording shelter during the trade wind 
season, June to October, although a swell is felt. During the rest of 
the year the anchorage is exposed to strong west winds and rollers ; 
the latter, however, are less heavy than at Basse Terre (page 232). 

Vessels anchor in 64 fathoms over sand and rock, distant a third of 
a mile west of Port Louis church tower. The water soon deepens out- 
side this position, there being 27 fathoms half a mile from the town. 


Light.—Near the shore, 150 yards north-west of the church tewer, 
is erected a mast exhibiting a light elevated 39 feet above high water. 
Port Louis had, in 1909, a population of about 4,500, and may 
be recognised from sea by its church tower mentioned above, by the 
tall chimney of Souques factory a mile eastward of the village, and 
by Barbotteau mill. The landing pier is 14 cables south of the light. 
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Plan of Port Lowis on 491. Var. 5° 00' W. 
_and has a depth of 5 feet, care being taken to avoid some rocks, especi- 
ally near its south side. 


Chart 885, Guadeloupe, é&c. 
Customs.—tThe nearest Customs officer resides at Pointe a Pitre. 


Pointe de la Grande Vigie.—From Port Louis the coast of 
Grande Terre trends northward 1} miles to Pointe d’Antigues and 
thence north-eastward 64 miles to Pointe de la Grande Vigie, the 
northern extreme of Grande Terre, a very remarkable projection, being 
shaped somewhat like the prow of a ship. This piece of coast has no 
outlying dangers. 


North-east coast of Grande Terre.—From Pointe de la 
Grande Vigie, the north-east coast of Grande Terre, cliffy, and about 
200 feet high, trends south-eastward and southward 84 miles to Anse 
Ste Marguerite, which offers no shelter from the trade wind, and at 
the most fit only for fishing boats. 


Plan of Port du Moule on 491. 

Port du Moule.—From Anse Ste Marguerite the coast curves 
south-eastward 5 miles to Port du Moule, and its character changes 
from cliffs to sandy points. Coral reefs extend from it one to 2 cables, 
as indeed from the whole of the north-east coast south-east of Anse Ste 
Marguerite. Port du Moule is partly sheltered by reefs, but the 
anchorage space is very limited, and, from the month of October to 
end of March, unsafe. 


A pilot generally goes out to a ship in sight 1f practicable (see 
below). 


Landmarks.—The port may be recognised py the tall chimney 
of Duchassing sugar factory, 14 miles south-west of the town, and, on 
a nearer approach, by the battery on the west entrance point. On the 
east side, is a flagstaff standing near a cemetery with very white stones. 


Light.—From a mast erected on the west shore of the port near 
the town, a light is shown at a height of 46 feet above high water. 


Signal station.—From a signal staff erected near the light, sig- 
nals are made and received by the International code. 

A red flag at the masthead signifies that the channel is not practi- 
cable. 


Pilot.—A pilot can be had by hoisting the signal given on page 
20. 


Baril de Boouf.—tThis rock, with 114 feet water over it, lies 
14 cables northward of the light. 


Mouton de Bas is the name given tothe bank extending north- 
ward from the light and nearly parallel to the shore, 
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Plan of Port du Moule on $91. Var. 5° 00' W. 

Mouton de Haut extends from the east entrance point of the 
port. The passage between this reef and Baril de Beuf has a depth 
of 16 feet, and is named Grande passe. The channel between Baril 
de Boeuf and Mouton de Bas, known as Passe Hastings, has a depth of 
54 to 7 fathoms, but is less than 100 feet wide. Sailing vessels, how- 
ever, on leaving the port use the latter channel when unable to fetch 
through Grande passe. 

Leading mark.—Sergent mill (situated about Halt a mile back 
from the town) in line with the angle of the Custom house bearing 
173° true, leads through Grande passe. 

Abreast the town a vessel may anchor in 4 fathoms. 

Outer anchorage.—lIn fine weather, vessels sometimes anchor 
outside the port in 84 to 93 fathoms over sand, on the above leading 
mark with the rock named La Couronne (page 248) bearing 107° true. 

Moule.—tThe population of the commune of this town was, in 
1909,.about 15,000. The town has a telegraph office, with several 
factories and commercial establishments. A coach runs every day to 
Pointe a Pitre over a macadamised road. 

The coast from Port du Moule trends eastward 14 miles to a con- 
spicuous rock named La Couronne, between which and Port du Moule 
there is a passage for light boats inside the coral reefs. 

Chart 885, Guadeloupe, dc. 

‘Between Port du Moule and Pointe des Chateaux (the south-east 
extreme of Grande Terre), the coastline is composed of cliffs which, 
in the vicinity of Pointe Malherbe (24 miles south-east of La Couronne) 
are about 160 feet high, the highest: portion of the coast. 

South-east of Pointe Malherbe the coast is lower, rising again towards 
Pointe des Chateaux, the south side of which is perpendicular. 

Tlet & Gourde (Lat. 16° 16' N., Long. 61° 12' W..), situated 
24 miles north-west of Pointe des Chateaux, and about 40 feet high, is 
a very remarkable islet of mushroom. shape; its colour is greyish, and 
at a distance resembles a thatched roof darkened by the weather. It 
has good water all round it. 


DESIRADE. 

This island, so named by Columbus from its being the first land- 
fall on his second voyage, lies nearly 5 miles north-east 
from Pointe des Chateaux (page 233) and is attached to the Govern- 
ment of Guadeloupe. The island, nearly 6 miles long and from one 
mile to 1} miles in breadth, is surmounted by a plateau 919 feet in 
height, inclining slightly to the north-east and south-west. The 
scattered dry rocks close to the north-west coast are steep-to, but the 
greater part of the south-east coast is fringed by coral reefs to a dis- 
tance of a quarter of a mile with moderate depths outside them. 
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Chart 883, Guadeloupe with the adjacent islands. Var. 5° 30' W. 

In the middle of the channel, between Pointe des Chateaux and 
Désirade, frequently taken by sailing vessels bound northward and 
unable to weather Désirade, the depth exceeds 100 fathoms, but a bank 
with depths from 10 to 30 fathoms connects the south-east side of 
Désirade with Petite Terre (page 249). On the shallower parts of this 
bank the bottom under favourable conditions may be distinctly seen. 
The population of the island, principally fishermen, was, in 1909, 
reported to be about 3,000. 

Le Mouton, with 5 feet water on it, lies a quarter of a mile off 
the east extremity of Désirade, and generally breaks. 

Baie Mahault, on the south-east coast, and nearly a mile west of 
Le Mouton, is a small reef harbour with very contracted entrance, 
fit only for small craft. The Government have established a leper 
hospital here, consisting of two parallel rows of huts and a chapel, a 
little eastward of which is the high chimney of an old factory. 

Grande Anse, the chief town in Désirade, stands on the south- 
east coast of the island 3} miles west of Baie Mahault and 14 miles 
east from Pointe des Colibris (the south-west extreme of the island). 
The reefs in front of the town afford very good shelter for small craft 
drawing 5 feet. Larger vessels, in the season of north-east winds, can 
anchor off Grande Anse in 6 fathoms outside the reefs, with the chapel 
bearing 0° true, and Pointe des Colibris about 270° true. 


Plan of Galet anchorage on 4917. 

Anse du Galet.—In all seasons a vessel may anchor in the slight 
bight on the short west coast of Désirade, known as Anse du Galet, 
but with the contsant swell from north and south, and the vessel 
lying head to shore there is an uncomfortable roll, rendering landing 
difficult. 

The anchorage is between Pointe des Colibris on the south and a 
cluster of dry rocks on the.north, the larger and outer of which is 
named Frégate. Three-quarters of a cable off the coast in the vicinity 
of the anchorage is a rock awash named La Baleine; care must be 
taken to avoid this rock, as at high water it is hardly discernible. 

Vessels usually anchor in 5 fathoms, over sand and rock, but good 
holding ground, with the two dry rocks near Pointe des Colibris in 
line, bearing 151° true, and a tamarind tree in line with an isolated 
house near the beach, bearing 88° true. 

Current.—With strong easterly winds, a westerly current sets 
past Pointe des Colibris at a rate of 2 knots. 

PETITE TERRE. 
Chart 885, Guadeloupe, &c. 

This name is given to two sandy islands, 1? miles in total 

length east and west, separated by a _ shallow’. channel 
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Chart 885, Guadeloupe with the adjacent islands. Var. 5° 306' W. 

a cable wide, and situated 5 miles south-east of Pointe des Chateaux. 
The north-east island is termed Terre d’en Haut; the other and larger 
named Terre d’en Bas. They are covered in large part by vegetation ; 
the occupants live chiefly by fishing. 


LIGHT .—About a cable from the east end of Terre d’en Bas is 
erected a grey cylindrical tower on square base, 75 feet high, which ex- 
hibits a light from a height of 108 feet above high water. The light 
is obscured by Désirade. 


Dangers.—Baleine du Sud.—A coral bank extends 2 cables 
from the east side of Terre d’en Haut. Baleine du Sud, a cable long, 
mostly covered, but 3 feet above at its extremity, lies a quarter of a 
mile south-west of the light. Baleine de l’Ouest, 5 feet above water, 
lies 2 cables west of the west end of Terre d’en Bas, and from it a bank 
with depths under 5 fathoms extends north-westward two-thirds of a 
mile. 


A. patch of 4? fathoms is situated one mile south of Baleine de 
Ouest. 

On account of the irregularity of the depths, especially of those 
north-east and south-west of Petite Terre, the island should receive a 
berth of 2 miles. 

There is anchorage for small craft in fine weather in 13 feet between 
Terre d’en Haut and Terre d’en Bas. The entrance, with depth of 
9 feet, is from the west ; that from tha east is fit only for small boats. 


Banc des Vaisseaux, nearly ¢ miles westward cf Petite Terre, 
and 64 miles south of Port Saint Francois (Grande Terre), is three- 
quarters of a mile in diameter, with 6 fathoms least water on it. The 
water on its south side is very deep, but between it and Grande Terre 
there is not more than 20 fathoms. 

Notre.—The master of the ship Edward reported, in 1892, a depth of 
only 23 feet on this bank. 


MARIE GALANTE. 


General remarks.—This island, a French possession under the 
Government of Guadeloupe, hes in the channel between Dominica and 
Guadeloupe, 15 miles southward of the east end of the latter. The 
population of Marie Galante was reported, in 1909, to be about 15,000. 
Its shape igs nearly oval, being 10 miles long north and south, and 
about 8 miles east and west. It is of moderate elevation, and rises 
gradually from the south towards its north-east side, where the height 
is 672 feet, its general appearance being flat and low. The southern 
and eastern sides are dangerous to approach, being skirted by a reef 
to the distance of fully half a mile. The west side is comparatively 
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Chart 885, Guadeloupe, with the adjacent islands. Var. 5° 20' W. 
clear, and affords anchorage off almost all parts; the soundings gene- 
rally are regular and gradually diminish towards the coast, but as 
there are patches, much attention to the lead is required. 


Plan of Grand Bourg on 491. 

Grand Bourg (Lat. 15° 53' N., Long. 61° 19' W.), the principal 
town in Marie Galante, had, in 1909, a population of about 7,000, and 
is situated on the south-west side of the island. The town possesses an 
iron landing pier 82 feet long; a hospital, barrack, fort, a church with 
steeple, besides several windmills. Distant 14 miles north-west of the 
town are the chimneys of Roussel factory. 

Communication.—lIn addition to the cable service mentioned 
on page 252, steamers run between Marie Galante and Pointe a4 Pitre 
six times each month. 

LIGHT .—A light is shown from a mast erectad east of the fort 
flagstaff, elevated 46 feet above high water. 

Anchorage.—The harbour of Grand Bourg is formed by the coral 
reefs in front of the town, which dry at low water, the same reefs con- 
tinuing 2} miles south-eastward to Baie des Basses (page 252). The 
depth in the harbour varies from 12 to 13 feet, and vessels drawing less 
than 11 feet can enter. | 

The passage in is westward of the long coral reef above mentioned, 
and eastward of Cayea Mayeux, on which there is a depth of 5 feet. 

Clearing mark.—The church midway between the flagstaff and 
light-mast, bearing about 63° true, leads south-east of Caye 2 Mayeux. 
The leading mark is to keep the church between the bearings of 45° 
and 50° true, mooring head and stern half a cable north of the north- 
west extreme of the long reef, in 13 feet, or in 12 feet a cable further 
south-east with the church in line with the landing pier, bearing 28° 
true. 

Although there is sometimes a considerable roll, landing at the pier 
is always possible. 

Outer anchorage.—Vessels drawing over 11 feet may anchor 
in 8 fathoms outside the reefs, with the church bearing about 45° true, 
a little open north-west of the breakers of the long reef above men- 
tioned, but the anchorage next mentioned is preferable for large ships. 


Chart 885, Guadeloupe, dc. | 

Baie Saint Louis, on the north-west side of Marie Galante, is 
contained between Pointe Foile anse on the south-west and 
Pointe du Cimetiére on the north-east. The holding ground 
is very good, although a little roll is experienced with 
north-east winds. The most convenient anchorage ground is with the 
only street. in the town (running at right angles to the beach) bearing 
90° true, in line with Bon factory chimney, anchoring in any con- 
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Chart 885, Guadeloupe, with the adjacent islands. Var. 5° 00! W. 
venient depth. The town of Saint Louis had, in 1909, a population of 
about 4,000. | 


Telegraph cable.—Saint Louis is connected with Pointe 4 Pitre 
by a submarine cable which leaves the beach near the church, in a 
north-west direction, and vessels must be careful not to anchor near it. 


Tlet du Vieux Port.—This narrow islet, elevated a few feet 
above high water, is situated 14 miles north-eastward of Pointe du 
Cimetiere. It is covered with stunted bushes, and has a few dry rocks 
on its west side. There is a passage with depth of 16 feet between it 
and Marie Galante by keeping rather nearer the islet. A shoal with 
depth of 2? fathoms extends a quarter of a mile north of the latter. 
The village of Vieux Port is composed solely of huts. 

Pointe du Nord, as its name indicates, is the most northerly ex- 
treme of Marie Galante, being situated 13 miles north-eastward of Ilet 
du Vieux Port, the coast between being free from outlying dangers. 
From Pointe du Nord for 44 miles south-eastward, the coast is continu- 
ously cliffy. South-eastward 34 miles from Pointe du Nord is a per- 
pendicular rock lying close to the cliffs named La Frégate. 

Capesterre (Lat. 15° 54’ .V., Long. 61° 13! W.).—From the south- 
east termination of this line of continuous cliffs the coast of Marie 
Galante trends south-east and south-west, altogether about 6 miles to 
Capesterre village, the portion for 2}? miles northward of Pointe de 
Gros Cap being fronted by flat coral reefs. 

The population of the commune of Capesterre was reported in 
1909 to be 4,315. The town is situated in the centre of a long stretch 
of sand, and behind it is seen the mountain road by which is brought 
all the sugar grown on the eastern and north-eastern portions of the 
island. 

Light.—Situated about a quarter of a mile north-east of Cape- 
sterre church is erected a mast which exhibits a light at a height of 
26 feet above high water. 

The anchorage in front of this town affords poor shelter under the 
disconnected cayes. Caye du Vent is the highest of these, and the 
small craft which load here pass leeward of, and between it and a dry 
reef marked by a stake, guiding themselves by the colour of the water. 

Westward 4 miles from Capesterre, and 2} miles eastward from 
Grand Bourg, is a small sandy bay named Baie des Basses (page 251), 
in which small schooners load sugar. 


LES SAINTES. 


General remarks.—This group of small islands, so called from 
having been discovered on All Saints’ day, is attached to the Govern- 
ment of Guadeloupe, and occupies a space of about 5 miles in iength 
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Chart 885, Guadeloupe, with the adjacent islands. Var. 5° 60' W. 
east and west, and 3 miles in breadth. They lie 13 miles north-west of 
Dominica, and 6 miles south of Guadeloupe, and the channels both 
north and south of them are quite free of danger. The easternmost 
and largest island, named Terre d’en Haut, is separated from the 
westernmost island, named Terre d’en Bas, by a channel nearly half a 
mile wide, safely navigable for vessels of the largest draught. 

Les Saintes have an undeserved reputation of being more healthy 
than Guadeloupe and its other dependencies. Water is scarce, the 
inhabitants depending chiefly on what they are able to catch in tanks. 
Most of the fresh provisions are sent from Guadeloupe. 

The population of Les Saintes is about 1,900. 

Before describing the harbour of Bourg des Saintes (page 256) the 
following brief description of the several islands will be given : — 


TERRE D’EN HA0DUT (Lat. 15° 52' N., Long. 61° 35’ W.).— 
Pointe Boisjoli, the west extreme of Terre de Haut, is composed 
of large blocks of earth and rock rendered unstable by rents which have 
already caused large masses to fall into the sea. 


Le Redonde is an almost perpendicular rock, with a little vege- 
tation, situated about 1} cables from the south extreme of Terre d’en 
Haut. Between it and Pointe Boisjoli a bank with depth under 
4 fathoms extends 3 cables from the coast. 


Pointe Rodriguez, the south-east extreme of Terre d’en Haut, 
and steep-to, is situated nearly a mile east of Le Redonde, and between 
is Anse du Figuier with moderate depths, and in which landing is 
possible in fine weather. 


Roches Percées. — North-eastward of Pointe Rodriguez is 
Grande Anse, an open bay a mile wide, with irregular depths, and 
confused sea with strong winds. <A rock awash lies a cable from its 
northern shore. The north-east point of Grande Anse is named Grosse 
pointe, separated from Roches Percées north of it by a narrow channei 
almost dry at low water. Roches Percées are three large rocks 100 to 
130 feet high, lying on the south-east side of a bight known as Baie de 
Port Piérre, across which, in strong north-east winds, the sea nearly 
always breaks. : 


Morne Morel is a hill 393 feet high separating Baie de Port 
Pierre from the head of Baie de Marigot; the continuation of this 
hill to the north is named Pointe Morel, the north extremity of Terre 
de Haut. For the harbour of Bourg des Saintes, sce page 256. 


TERRE D’EN BAS is about 2 miles in diameter and 932 feet in 
height. Its coastline is but little indented and free from danger to 
the distance of a cable. 
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Chart 855, Guadcloupe, with the adjacent islands. Var. 5° 00' IV. 

Le Paté is an islet about 40 feet high, lying a quarter of a mile 
from the north side of Terre d’en Bas. The west side of the islet is 
foul to the distance of 2 cables, contracting the passage of 6 fathoms 
between it and Terre d’en Bas to the breadth of a cable, and which, if 
necessary, a vessel may run through. 

There is anchorage, but only in fine weather, on the west side of 
Terre d’en Bas, just northward of Gros Cap, its south-west extreme ; on 
the east side of the island there are two small coves convenient for 
droghers. 

Grand ilet, 554 feet high near its south-east end, and three 
quarters of a mile long east and west, lies 4 cables south of Le Redonde 
(page 253), with a good channel between them. A cable from the 
east end is a rock with 3 feet water on it. A bank with 4 fathoms 
extends 2 cables from the north-east and south sides; and from its 
west point is a string of high and pointed dry rocks, named from that 
circumstances, Les Quilles. Between this rock and La Coche, next men- 
tioned, is a narrow passage with depth of 5 fathoms. 


La Coche is a low narrow islet 4 cables long, and about that dis- 
tance westward of Grand ilet. Its south side is steep, but the opposite 
side slopes gradually ; it is covered with stunted bushes. 


Les Augustins consist of a group of large and steep dry rocks 
of unequal height, separated from La Coche by a passage named Passe 
du Suffleur. A cable westward of Les Augustins is a rock with 2 feet 
water on it. 

The channel between the latter and Terre d’en Bas, half a mile wide, 
is named South-west pass (page 256). 


Saintes anchorage on plan 491. 

Bourg des Saintes harbour is on the west side of Terre d’en 
Haut, sheltered completely from the trade winds, but only partially so 
from the sudden shifts of wind to west and north-west. The harbour and 
its approaches are comprised between Pointe a 1’Eau (or Pointe Por- 
tail) on the north-east and Pain de Sucre on the south-west, the anchor- 
age being in the bay contained between Pointe a Mire on the north 
and Téte Rouge on the south, 6 cables apart. From the line joining 
these two points the bay recedes eastward 3 cables to the town of Bourg 
des Saintes (page 256). 

Téte Rouge, red in colour, and crowned by an old fort, is a 
point situated half a mile eastward from the headland Pain de Sucre, 
and between them the shore is fronted by a shoal bank extending off 
one cable. 

Tlet a Cabrit, partially sheltering the harbour from the north- 
west, is 6 cables long east and west and 4 cables in breadth at its east 
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Saintes anchorage on plan 491. Var. 5° 00" W. 

end. The island has summits differing but little in height, that over 
Pointe de Sable, the south-east extreme, being 264 feet high, and sur- 
mounted by Fort Louis. On the western part of the island is the 
lazaret, serving also for Pointe a Pitre and Basse Terre. On the north 
and north-west sides of the Ilet a Cabrit there are a few shallow 
patches which will be avoided by keeping 14 cables from this portion 
of the island. Off the remaining coast of the island a berth of one 
cable is sufficient. 


DANGERS .—There are two principal passages leading to Bourg 
des Saintes harbour; one between [let & Cabrit and Pointe a Mire, 
known as Passe de la Baleine; the other between [let a Cabrit and 
Pain de Sucre (page 256), and named after the latter. In them, and 
approaching these passages, are the following dangers : — 


Caille, a shoal with depth of 2 fathoms, lies one cable north-east 
of Pointe de l’Eau; half a cable south-east of Caille, is a patch of 
3 fathoms. 


La Baleine, 2 feet above water, lies one-third of a mile south- 
west of Pointe de l’Eau, and 2 cables north of Pointe a Mire. There 
is a passage with depth of 44 fathoms between the rock and the latter, 
locally known as Passe des Vaisseaux, but vessels should keep nearer 
La Baleine on account of some rocks near Pointe 4 Mire. 


Baleine du Large, with 2 feet water on it, lies 13 cables north- 
west of La Baleine ; it has good water on its west side, but.a bank with 
depth under 3 fathoms extends southward of it three-quarters of a 
cable. 

Clearing marks.—Pointe de Boisjoli (page 253) kept. between 
Pain de Sucre and Pointe de Sable, bearing 223° true, leads between 
La Baleine and Baleine du Large. 

Bourg des Saintes church open south-west of Pointe a Mire, bear- 
ing 155° true, leads south-west of the same. 


A shoal, half a cable in diameter, with 6 feet water on it, lies a 
quarter of a mile north of Téte Rouge and 1% cables south-east of 
Pointe de Sable. 


Buoy.—aA white byoy is moored near the south side of the above 
shoal. 


Directions.—A vessel from the north-east should keep the north- 
west extreme of Ilet a Cabrit bearing southward of 243° true until 
Pointe de Boisjoli (page 253) is seen between Pain de Sucre and 
Pointe de Sable bearing 223° true. This mark will lead north-west of 
Caille and between the rock La Baleine and the shoal Baleine du Large. 
When Bourg des Saintes church opens south-west of Pointe a Mire 
bearing 153° true a vessel may haul south-east for the anchorage off 
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Saintes anchorage on plan 491. Var. 5° 00' WT. 


the town in 8 to 9 fathoms with the church bearing 132° true, distant 
2 cables. 

From the north-west a vessel may approach the harbour by keeping 
the church open south-west of Pointe 4 Mire bearing 155° true, which 
will lead south-west of Baleine du Large and La Baleine, giving Pointe 
a Mire a berth, and anchoring as above directed. 

If from the west, a vessel may approach by Passe du Pain de Sucre. 
Beside the last mentioned shoal, with white buoy, there are no dangers 
in this passage. Bring the church to bear 90° true, and, after passing 
midway between the buoy and Téte Rouge, haul a little northward 
for the anchorage off the town (page 252). 

There is also a passage between this shoal and Pointe de Sable, by 
keeping the south-east extreme of Terre d’en Bas in line with Pain de 
Sucre, astern, bearing 232° true. Without entering the harbour, good 
temporary anchorage may be had in 13 fathoms between [let 4 Cabrit 
and Pain de Sucre. 

A vessel approaching from the south-west may use the channel 
between Terre d’en Bas and Les Augustins (page 254), known as 
South-west pass; thence, between Terre d’en Bas and Pointe Bois. - 
joli of Terre d’en Haut, and as before directed. 


Bourg des Saintes.—This town has communication with Basse 
Terre, and Pointe a Pitre by a telephone and telegraph cable which is 
landed at a hut in Anse du Fond Curé, 14 cables south-west of the 
church. The track is indicated by the zigzag broken line on the plan, 
and care must be taken not to anchor over it. 


The mail is carried once a week to Basse Terre by a cutter. 
A medical practitioner from the latter visits Bourg des Saintes once 


a fortnight. 


Supplies.—Fish are plentiful in the coves; meat and bread can 
be had, but vegetables are scarce unless ordered from Guadeloupe. 


Tides.—It is high water, full and change, at VIh. 45m., the 
average rise being about 1} feet, but much influenced by the winds. 


] 
ANTIGUA ISLAND. 


Chart 918, Antigua. 

General remarks.—This island was discovered by Columbus 
on his second voyage in 1493, and named by him after a church in 
Seville, Santa Maria de la Antigua. The first settlement was made 
by a few English families in 1632, and, with the exception of a very 
short period from 1666 to 1668, when it was in temporary possession 
of the French, it has ever since remained a colony of Great Britain. 
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Chart 918, Antigua. Var. 5° 30' W. 

Bank.—Depths.—Antigua island lies near the southern edge of 
a bank of coral and sand, 50 miles in length inside the 100-fathoms 
line, extending to a little northward of Barbuda island. 

The bank extends eastward 7 miles from Antigua island, and thence 
the edge trends northward in a wave line to within 3 miles of the south- 
east point of Barbuda island. | 

From the west side of Barbuda island the edge is about 12 miles 
distant ; and from about the parallel of the south end of the same island 
the western edge of the bank turns to the south-east, forming a deep 
bight, the apex of which is 14 miles from the south-west point of that 
island, and here the bank is only about 12 miles wide. This bight may 
be of value to vessels passing to leeward of the islands in the night, 
ag it will enable them to judge their distance from either; but the 
lead must be well attended to. 

From Sandy island hght, westward of the entrance of St. John’s har- 
bour, the bank extends westward 12 miles, and descends abruptly from 
a depth of 25 fathoms. Thence it turns inwards east-south-eastward, 
and the edge comes within 3 miles of the shoals on the west side of 
the island, and then trends to the south-west 74 miles from Johnson 
point, and thence for the centre of the south side of Antigua island. 


Ridges.—On this bank, and distant 7 to 8 miles west-south-west- 
ward from Sandy island light, depths of 74 fathoms were found in the 
years 1887-1888 by H.M.S. Volage; the bottom, consisting of white 
sand and coral, was plainly seen. 

North-east 13 miles from the same light there is a patch with 7 to 
8 fathoms on it. 

H.M.S. Tenedos, in 1880, sounded on a bank of rocks and shells 
with 43 to 86 fathoms water over it southward of the bark, bearing 
155° true, distant 12 to 16 miles from English harbour (Lat.16°47N., 
Long. 61° 40' W.). 


Aspect.—Antigua island is 134 miles in length, east and west, 
94 miles in breadth, and, when compared with the lofty islands to the 
southward, may be said to be of moderate elevation ; its heights are 
seldom obscured, and near its south-west end Boggy peak, the highest 
part of the island, rises 1,330 feet above the sea. Almost all its sides are 
deeply indented, particularly the north-east, where there are many 
bays and creeks navigable for small vessels. This side of the island is 
from 100 to 300 feet in height, but it rises gradually towards its south- 
west side, where the hills become very irregular, and so remarkable 
as to serve as leading marks through the dangerous reefs and shoals 
which surround almost the whole island. The only space free from 
reefs is on the south side between Willoughby bay and Old Road bluff, 
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Chart 918, Antigua. Var. 5° 30' W. 
where it is bold and steep-to; elsewhere it should be approached with 
great caution, and with the lead going. 

There is no river in the island, and but few springs; consequently 
the water supply is scarce. 3 


Government.—aAntigua is the seat of Government of the Lee- 
ward islands, and St. John’s, its capital, is the residence of the Gover- 
nor. Barbuda and Redonda islands are dependencies of Antigua 
island. There is an Executive Council and a Legislative Council ; the 
Governor presides at both. 


Towns.—tThe three principal towns in Antigua island are 5t. 
John’s on the west side, Falmouth on the south, and Parham on the 
north side. St. John’s is the most important. Falmouth has in its 
vicinity the now disused naval establishment. ; 


Climate.—tThe climate of Antigua is fairly healthy. Droughts 
frequently occur, and as the forests have almost. entirely been cleared, 
there is but little vegetation. About 50 inches of rain falls annually 
on the lee side of the island; half this quantity falls in the four 
months September-December. Sce Meteorological table, page 434. 


Revenue.—the revenue of Antigua in the fiscal year 1918-19 was 
£63,528, and the expenditure £66,188. 


Trade.—tThe chief production is sugar. The value of the exports 
in the year 1918-19 amounted to about £263,000, and the imports to 
about £267,000. In that year the aggregate tonnage of vessels entering 
and clearing from the ports of Antigua amounted to 401,506 tons. 


Population.—By the census of 1911 the population of the Lee- 
ward islands amounted to 127,193, of Antigua 31,782; on 31st Decem- 
ber, 1918, the estimated figures for the latter was 31,179. 


Communication.—tThe steamers of the Royal Mail line call at 
Antigua. The Quebec Steamship Company also runs steamers. There 
is direct communication with New York. There is a telephone system 
in the island, and telegraphic communication with the United States 
and Europe. 

Tides.—tThe rise of tide at Antigua sometimes amounts to 2 feet, 


but is generally less, and so uncertain in its periods as to be of little 
use to navigation. 

Current.—During the period of the survey of these islands, be- 
tween November and May, little or no current was met with between 
Antigua and Barbuda islands, although this is the period when the 
trade wind blows strongest. The connecting bank (described on page 


257) probably checks and deflects the current round Antigua and 


Barbuda islands at the extremes of the bank. In June it has been 
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Chart 918, Antigua. Var. 5° 30! W. 
found running strong to the westward on the south side of Antieus: 
when at the same time there was little or none on the north side, and 
an eddy stream close inshore. | 


SOUTH COAST.—Green island.—The east end of Antigua 
island may be said to be formed by Green island, the eastern extreme of 
which terminates in a bold rocky headland, 170 feet high, named 
Man-of-War point, which is steep-to, and may be rounded at the 
distance of a mile, but in general the sea rolls in so heavily that it 
should not be approached to this distance, and great caution should be 
observed when nearing Green island either from the northward or 
southward. 


Ricket harbouy, under the south-west end of Green island, and 
in the approach to Nonsuch bay, affords shelter for droghers under the 
lee of the reef. | 


Nonsuch bay (Lat. 17° 4! ¥., Long. 61° 42! W.).—Between 
Man-of-War point and York island, two-thirds of a mile to the south- 


10 


15 


west, lies the southern entrance to Nonsuch bay, which is so completely _ 


protected by reefs nearly dry as to be a secure harbour, with a depth 
of from 5 to 8 fathoms; it is difficult to navigate without the assistance 
of a pilot and quite closed against sailing vessels of large draught. 

The northern entrance, named Spithead channel, is situated 14 miles 
northward of Man-of-War point, at the extreme of the reef extending 
northward from that point. Close westward of this reef is Bird islet, 
49 feet high. 


York island is a small rocky islet forming the southern entranée 
point to Nonsuch bay. This island is nearly connected by dry reefs to 
the coast, which thence takes a south-westerly direction for 14 miles, 
where it terminates in two bold precipitous rocky headlands, 215 feet 
high, very remarkable from the eastward, especially when the morn- 
ing sun shines on the white cliffs. 

In this space are the small bays Marigalante, Exchange, and Half- 
moon. The coast is skirted by a reef, but in moderate weather it 
may be approached to about one mile. 


WILLOUGHBY BAY (Lat. 17° 01’ N., Long. 61° 44! W.).— 
From Hudson point, the southernmost of the above headlands, the 
coast takes a sudden turn westward for 3 miles, and then trends south- 
ward and south-eastward for 24 miles, forming a deep bight named 
Willoughby bay, the north side of which is a remarkable flat woody 
tableland 350 feet high. Willoughby bay is deep and sheltered enough 
to afford safe anchorage for moderate-sized vessels, there being depths 
of from 6 to 34 fathoms on it, but so difficult and dangerous of access 
that it is seldom or never frequented. 
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Chart 918, Antigua. Var. 5° 30' W. 

The head of the bay is low and sandy, and its entrance is protected 
by Horse-shoe reef and Mamora reef, coral ledges dry in many parts, 
through which there are two cuts; that to the north-east, named Horse- 
shoe channel, is only 75 yards wide, with a depth of 4 fathoms in 
it; the other, Isaac channel, southward of a bank 2 cables in extent 
which separates them, is nearly a cable wide, but so tortuous and intri- 
cate that no good mark can be given for its safe pilotage. 


Directions.—Steam-vessels.—The leading mark into Wil- 
loughby bay, by Horse-shoe channel, is Cochrane’s mill (on the low land 
at the head of the bay), in line with the low rocky point on the south 
side of Christian cove, bearing 310° true. When the fort on Shirley 
heights comes in line with Isaac point, 233° true, the vessel will be 
north-west of the reef and in the south-east part of the bay. 

This line leads close northward of 2 and 3 fathoms patches in 
nearly the centre of the channel ; and for vessels of over 18 feet draught 
the assistance of an experienced pilot is absolutely necessary. 

With the prevailing winds, sailing vessels cannot fetch out through 
Horse-shoe channel, and as no safe directions can be given for the 
other channel, the anchorage in this bay 1s only available for steam 
vessels. The entrance is exposed to the full force of the sea, which 
makes it dangerous to approach in strong winds. 


SHIRLEY HEIGHTS is the name given to 2 remarkable bold 
rocky promontory rising almost perpendicularly to the height of 
545 feet, at the back of Cape Shirley, the south extreme of the island. 
On the flat summit will be seen the barracks and other buildings, for- 
merly the garrison ; and at its western edge, a little more elevated, the 
two signal posts of Fort Shirley, which overlooks the entrance to Eng- 
lish harbour. | 

Between Willoughby bay and the heights are two inlets, Mamora 
bay and Indian creek, which afford safe anchorage to droghers; the 
entrance to the former is obstructed by a bar with 10 feet water on 
it; the mouth of the latter is about a cable wide, and has a shoal in 
the fairway of the approach one cable westward of Indian point, east 
side of the entrance, on which the sea generally breaks 
Plan 1851, English harbour. 

ENGLISH HARBOOR (Lat. 17°60' N., Long. 61°46' W.) is 
small and well sheltered, and was formerly often visited by vessels of 
war, especially during the hurricane season, on account of its dockyard, 
and the complete shelter which the harbour affords ; the dockyard has, 
however, been dismantled. 


The entrance, which is scarcely a cable wide, lies at the foot of 
Shirley heights, the west end of which promontory forms the south-east 
side of the entrance at Charlotte point, and a long, low, narrow, rocky 
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Plan 1851, English harbour, Var, 5° 30' W. 
ridge, on the south-east extreme of which is Fort Barclay, forms the 
north-west entrance point. | 


Depths.—tThe navigable portion of the entrance channel of over 
3 fathoms depth is rather more than half a cable wide, with a depth of 
23 feet least water if the channel were buoyed, but both the leading 
marks shown run over a 21-feet spot, and there is another 21-feet 
patch 50 yards westward of it. The water deepens inside the entrance, 
with fairway depth of 26 to 29 feet as far up as the old naval yard, and 
about 20 feet off the old dockyard. 

The harbour, with depths of over 3 fathoms, is only about half a 
cable wide, and is available for short ships of about 18 to 20 feet 
draught. 

Freeman bay, just inside the entrance, is easy of access and affords 
more roomy accommodation in about 4 fathoms water, but a vessel of 
18 feet draught would have to moor head and stern, as the swinging 
room with not less than that depth is less than a cable in breadth. 


Leading beacons.—Two white beacons with triangular top- 
marks bearing, when in line, 51° true, have been erected on the eastern 
shore of Freeman bay, as leading marks for entering the harbour. The 
topmark only, ofthe north-eastern beacon, is visible over the brush- 
wood. The least depth on the line is 21 feet. 


DIRECTIONS.—Steam vessels.—tThe harbour should not 
be entered by vessels of over 19 or 20 feet draught unless a deeper 
channel is buoyed than that shown by the leading marks. The en- 
trance being so narrow, long vessels will find it difficult to turn suffi- 
ciently quick and short after passing Fort Barclay, and it will be 
more convenient for them to anchor in Freeman bay. In this case 
keep the leading beacons on the shore of Freeman bay in line, bearing 
51° true, until Freeman point bears 355° true, altering course in time 
to steer for it on that bearing, and anchor in 25 feet of water, when 
Barclay point bears 265° true. Vessels of 18 feet draught should 
moor. Shorter vessels wishing to proceed up the harbour should pay 
strict attention to the chart, keeping as nearly in mid-channel as pos- 
sible. The eastern leading mark, north-west angle of Governor’s gar- 
den wall in line with Freeman point, 18° true, leads clear of Charlotte 
reef, and reduces the sharp turn round Barclay point by about three 
points, and therefore is a better mark for vessels intending to proceed 
up the harbour. (See view on plan.) 


Sailing vessels.—Only short handy vessels should attempt to 
enter under sail. With the wind at East steer boldly in under the 
heights a little to windward of Charlotte point, and luff up when the 
beacons are in line; if the vessel has good way she will probably shoot 
round Fort Barclay. Should the vessel lose her way and become un- 
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Plan 1851, English harbour. Var. 5° 30' W. 

manageable, anchor immediately. With the wind northward of East 
prepare to anchor outside the narrows, ready to warp in. If blowing 
strong, the gusts rush down the valleys with such violence, and the 
holding ground is so bad, that a second anchor will probably be re 
quired to bring up with. The wind generally slackens towards even- 
ing, and early in the morning a light land wind will enable a vessel to 
get out of the harbour without much difficulty. 


Anchorage.—A vessel can be weli secured in English harbour 
off the old dockyard. The anchor should be dropped in Commis- 
sloners bay, and the stern secured to Pitch Kettle point. Warping 
anchors are shown in several places on the plan, on the east side, and 
one on the west side. . 

Vessels of 17 feet draught may moor alongside the northern wharf 
of the old naval yard, with a bower anchor to the eastward ; those of 
19 feet draught with a 12 feet wide stage between the wharf and the 
ship. The depths alongside the old dockyard wharf range from 7 to 
1] feet ; these depths are approximate. 

The wharves are out of repair. 


Supplies.—Water may be obtained from pipes at the old dock- 
yard wharf; other supplies are scarce and dear. There are no stores 
or coal, as the dockyard is not now maintained. 


Tides.—At times the tide ranges 3 feet, but it is very irregular. 


Snappers Hole is the local name for the shallow bay imme- 
diately west of Barclay point. 


Plan 2014, Falmouth and English harbours. 

FALMOUTH HARBOUR (Lat.17°00'N.,Long61°z7'W.), | 
one mile westward of English harbour, affords anchorage for a few 
vessels of moderate (about 20 feet) draught, there being about 
4 fathoms water in the centre; it is, however, seldom made use of, 
except by droghers. The harbour may be said to be divided into two . 
parts, the north-eastern or inner being separated from the western by 
a spit, which extends from Blake islet more than half-way across, 
where it terminates in a small patch, named Spit shoal, with 8 feet 
on it. 

Between it and the foul ground off Ste Annes point, the channel 
leading into the inner part is léss than three-quarters of a cable wide, 
and is still further narrowed by patches of 2}? and 3} fathoms; sailing 
vessels have to warp through against the prevailing wind. 

Middle ground peninsula is so named as it separates Fal- 
mouth from English harbour ; it is 321 feet in height, and to seaward 
steep-to; near its summit are the ruins of a fort. The heads of the 
inner parte of Falmouth and English harbours are only separated from 
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each other by a narrow, low, sandy ridge, about one cable across. (See 
Aspect below, and view on plan.) 


Anchorage.—tThe outer anchorage, in 4 fathoms water, is con- 
fined to a square space of about 2 cables each way ; the inner, about a 
fathom deeper, is lessened in extent by several coral patches that have 
from 2 to 3 fathoms water on them; inside the coral patch that is 
awash, it is generally shoal with foul ground. 


Directions.—Standing in for Falmouth harbour from the east- 
ward, having passed Shirley heights, the entrance immediately shows 
itself, and a vessel may then steer directly for it, until the east end 
of the fort on Blake islet comes in line with a remarkable house on the 
western slope of Monk hill, bearing 352° true. This mark leads 


through the entrance, and having passed Bishop shoal, which always 


shows itself, haul up and anchor as convenient, according to draught. 


Coast.—Aspect.—In the immediate vicinity of Falmouth har- 
bour are two conspicuous elevations which are frequently of great 
value to vessels navigating the north side of the island. The first is 
Monk hill on the north side of the harbour, which may be readily 
distinguished by the fort and signal staff on its summit, the south-east 
side being 695 feet above the sea. (See view on plan 2014.) 

The other, named Falmouth peak, on the north-west side of the 
_ harbour, nearly a mile westward of Monk hill, is much larger, conical, 
‘thickly wooded, and rises to the height of 1,058 feet. When seen 
from the north-east and south-west its summit appears to terminate 
in a peak; but from the north-west and north, and points opposite, 
it forms two peaks, and is consequently sometimes named Saddle hill. 
In clear weather both of them may be seen from Barbuda island, 
45 miles distant. 


Chart 918, Antigua. 

From Falmouth harbour westward is the loftiest part of Antigua, 
and in many places the rugged irregular hills rise abruptly from the 
coast, particularly between that harbour and Old Road bluff. Situ- 
ated 2 miles north-east of Old Fort point, the south-west extreme of 
the island, is the highest point in the island, Boggy peak, 1,330 feet 
high. 


OLD ROAD BLUFF, 2? miles westward of Falmouth, is a 
remarkable bold rounded headland, 135 feet high, steep-to, and easily 
recognised from the east or west, as it is then seen to stand out a short 
distance from under the high land. Nearly midway between 
it and Falmouth harbour is Ding-a-Ding nook, a small bay in which 
droghers find temporary shelter; the coast here may be approached 
within half a mile. 
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On the west side of the bluff the coast turns suddenly to the north- 
ward for half a mile, forming the east side of Carlisle bay. 

Old Road or Carlisle bay (Lat. 17°00' V., Long. 61°50’ W.) 
—A sandy beach sweeps round the head of this bay, and terminates 
on its west side in a bold rocky pdint on which there is an old fort; 
the village will be seen just to the northward of it. Immediately 
behind the beach, there is an extensive pond or lake in which there 1s 
good fishing with the seine, but it is private property. A spring ot 
excellent water runs through the valley, but loses itself in the swampy 
ground at the head of the pond, some distance from the coast. 


Anchorage.—There is anchorage about midway between Old 
Road bluff and the fort in 4 or 5 fathoms water, a quarter of a mile 
or more from the coast. A long ground swell, however, generally 
sets in from the southward, causing a vessel to roll heavily ; and land- 
ing is sometimes difficult as the surf breaks a considerable distance 
from the shore. 


Goat head.—At 14 miles westward of Old Road bluff, on a pro- 
jecting rocky point, will be seen Goat head, a rounded eminence, 
115 feet high, which is very remarkable, especially when seen from 
off the west end of the island. Between it and Carlisle bay 
are three small sandy beaches skirted by a coral ledge, which 
from abreast Morris old mill (the only one seen on this part of 
the shore, Brooks mill, westward of it, being hidden by trees) to 
Goat head, extends off upwards of a cable. From Goat head te the 
south-west end of the island the shore is low and sandy, with swampy 
ground at the back; and it is still skirted by a flat coral ledge nearly 
dry, through which are one or two boat channels leading to good 
landing. 

This part of the coast is fronted with barrier reefs nearly dry in 
many places; and at the west ends of them there are frequently small 
sandy cays, which are occasionally heaped up or washed away by the 
action of the rollers. 

Cade reef (Lat.17°00' V.,Long.61°52'W.), the outermost of these 
reefs, lies about a mile from the shore, and extends nearly parallel to 
it. Its east end hes south distant about three-quarters of a mile from 
Goat head, and extends thence to the westward 2 miles. Its outer 
edge is completely wall sided, and consequently very dangerous to 
approach during the night, as the lead will give but little warning. 
In the daytime it may generally be seen, and will be avoided by keep- 
ing Dow hill house, English harbour, in line with or open of Old Road 
bluff, bearing northward of 84° true. 

Middle reef.—Within Cade reef is Middle reef, lying nearly half 
a mile from the coast, and parallel to it; between it and the land there 
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is excellent anchorage off Cade bay, where there is a good watering 
place. 

Anchorage near Cade bay.—In the eastern or Goat head 
channel leading to the anchorage, there is not less than 4 fathoms 
water; the western passage is barred by a flat rocky ledge on which 
there is not more than 34 fathoms. In the anchorage itself the depth 
is from 5 to 7 fathoms. The best anchorage is with Morris old mill 
in line with Goat head bearing 89° true, and the large house on 
Harvey’s estate, which will be seen near the head of the valley under 
Boggy peak, bearing 37° true. The above berth will place a vessel 
about midway between Middle reef and the coast. 


DIRECTIONS.—Steam vessels intending to anchor near 
Cade bay, or taking the inner route to St. John through this anchor- 
age, should pass close round Old Road bluff towards Morris old mill, 
passing Curtain bluff (which forms the eastern side of Morris bay) 
within a quarter of a mile. When abreast the mill, if the weather 
be clear overhead, discoloured water will be seen off the end of the 
reef, and the edge of the ledge which runs off Goat head, making clear 
a mid-channel course. 

No leading mark can be given, so that for a stranger a pilot is 
necessary. 


Sailing vessels beating up for this anchorage from the west- 
ward must do so outside the barrier ; a rocky barren fork will be seen 
over Goat head, branching off to the southward from the main or 
highest ridge of hills, on which are three rather remarkable peaks, 
particularly the southern one, which is the lowest, 870 feet high, and 
named Cade peak. 

When these peaks are in one with Morris old mill bearing 3° true 
a vessel will be to windward of the shoal ground off the east end of 
Cade and Middle reefs, and may then stand to the northward until in 
mid-channel, when proceed as before directed. 


Leaving.—The anchorage near Cade bay must be left by the 
western channel ; therefore having weighed, run down with the coast 
aboard, which may be done without fear, for the edge of the ledge 
which skirts it eastward of Old Fort point is generally to be seen. 
Morris old mill in line with Goat head bearing 89° true leads north- 
ward of Middle reef, but over patches of 2 and 24 fathoms further west- 
ward. When Pearns hill opens out from Frys point bearing 356° true 
the vessel will be westward of these patches. The sails should then 
be trimmed, ready to haul sharply to the southward upon the leading 
mark for the bar, viz., Frys mill in line with Crab point, bearing 8° 
true, astern. This is a procedure which requires great attention, so 
as not to get to leeward of the bar, which is dangerous; should it, 
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however, be found that too great a sweep has been taken, and that 
the vessel is to leeward of the mark, a short tack should be im- 
mediately made. 

When Morris old mill comes open of Goat head, bearing 89° true, she 
will be outside the shoalest part of the bar, the channel over which is 
2 cables wide; and when Dow hill house, at English harbour, comes 
open of Old Road bluff, bearing 84° true, she may haul eastward. 


Old Fort point (Lat. 17°01’ N., Long. 61°53! W.).—The south- 
west end of Antigua island terminates at Old Fort point, which is low 
and rocky; there are the ruins of a fort near the extremity, and the 
barrack will be seen a little at the back. Close on the south side of 
the point is Johnson islet, 18 feet in height, covered with brushwood ; 
being, however, under the high land these objects are not easily made 
out until on a north-west or opposite bearing. There is a boat 
anchorage inside the reefs eastward of the islet. | 


WEST COAST.—The west coast of Antigua island from Old 
Fort point, turns sharply northward for 24 miles to Reed point. In 
this stretch are three sandy shallow bays named Picartes, Frys, and 
Morris, which are separated from each other by remarkable bold bluff 
headlands, about 100 feet in height. 


Aspect.—The high land of Antigua island may be said to termi- 
nate abreast Morris bay; in the vicinity, however, there are several 
hills which are of great value to vessels navigating the west side of the 
island, and are conspicuous after passing Old Fort point. Six of 
them are close together on the south side of Five island harbour. 

The Saddle, 596 feet, and Flat top, 500 feet high, are the most 
eastern, and are at once distinguished by their names; Leonards, 
Pearns, and Mosquito hills are conical, with peaked summits thickly 
wooded ; the two former are nearly the same height, 450 feet, the 
latter much lower. Mount Thomas or Round hill, 547 feet high, 
rises on the north side of Five island harbour, and makes as a large 
rounded wooded hill from all directions except north-north-west, when 
it appears more peaked; three-quarters of a mile westward of 
it there is a narrow table ridge of moderate elevation, terminating 
near its east end in a small peak, 463 feet in height, named Table hill, 
which may be seen at a long distance, and is a valuable landmark. 


Mosquito cove.—Reed point (Lat. 17°03! N., Long. 61°53! W.) 
lies at the foot of a wooded hill of moderate height separated from | 
the coast by a narrow neck of low swampy land, forming the south 
side of Mosquito cove, which is shallow, nearly half a mile in length, 
east and west, and a quarter of a mile wide from Reed point to the 
opposite shore under Mosquito hill. Pearns point, the north-west 
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entrance point of the cove, off which are Five islands, is low and 
rocky. 

Five islands are very remarkable when seen from the north or 
south, but, from the west, being backed by high land, they are not 
easily made out, except the largest, which is 50 feet in height. The 
innermost island lies a cable from the point, with a channel of 7 feet 
water between them. There are, in fact, but four islets, for the 
north-east part of the highest (which is called the fifth from its appear- 
ing disconnected at a certain distance) is attached to its western end 
by a low rocky ledge. The two outer islands lie half a mile westward 
of Pearns point, and are steep-to on their north and west sides. They 
are all, with the exception of the largest, low, small, rugged, rocky, and 
scantily clothed with brushwood. A channel having 2} fathoms water 
hes between the highest and the one eastward of it. 


Off-lying shoals.—All the west coast is dangerous to approach, 
as it is fronted by a coral ledge, the outward edge of which is about 
2 miles distant. The ledge is studded with rocky heads, having as 
little as 14 fathoms water on them; and three-quarters of a - mile off 
Frys bay is one which is nearly 4 


DIRECTIONS for Inner channel.—There is a good chan- 
nel inside the off-lying shoals for vessels of 14 feet draught, provided 
the trade wind is not too far to the northward, and that the vessels 
have local knowledge. (For those from Cade bay anchorage, see page 
255.) Approaching Johnson islet off Old Fort point, give it a berth 
of a quarter of a mile, and when Sandy island (page 270) comes in 
line with the east side of the highest of the Five islands bearing 347° 
true, keep on this line until Hawk’s-bill rock is just open west of 
Pelican point, bearing 16° true, which mark will lead through Five 
island channel ; this passage, however, is only a cable wide, with about 
10 feet water ; if, therefore, on nearing it in a sailing vessel, the wind 
should be found too scant to allow the vessel to lay through, or the 
vessel is above 7 or 8 feet draught, she had better pass to leeward of 
Five islands. 


Anchorage (Lat. 17° 02' N., Long. 61° 54’ W.).—There is good 
anchorage along this coast in about 3 fathoms water, and good land- 
ing on the north side of Frys point. 


Outside the reefs.—Vessels passing the south-west end of An- 
tigua island from the eastward, outside the reefs, should not shut in 
Dow hill house, English harbour, with Old Road bluff bearing 84° 
true, until Frys mill is open west. of Crab point, bearing 8° true; 
they may then haul gradually to the north-west, taking care to keep 
Morris old mill open southward of Goat head, bearing 89° true, until 
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Hawk’s-bill rock is open westward of Five islands, bearing 21° true, 
when they may haul northward. 

Approaching Irish bank, Great Sister open north-west of Ferris 
point, bearing 37° true, or Sandy island light bearing 6° true, leads 
westward, and when Mosquito hill comes in line with Flat-top hill 
(page 266) the vessel will be northward of it. The soundings in this 
track are irregular, varying suddenly from 7 to 12 fathoms; in the 
night do not come within the depth of 10 to 12 fathoms. 


FIVE ISLAND HARBOUR runs in nearly 2 miles north- 
eastward of Five islands, and, although exposed to rollers, is a secure 
anchorage with the prevailing winds for vessels of 16 feet draught. 

Red cliff point, the south-west entrance point, is formed by a re- 
markable red cliff, about 30 feet high, and 2 cables north-westward of 
Pearns hill; thence across to Pelican point, the north entrance point, 
it ig three-quarters of a mile wide. In the inner part of the harbour 
is Maiden islet, round, with precipitous rocky sides, crowned with 
small trees, the tops of which are 90 feet above the sea. 


Pelican islet (Lat. 17° 05’ N., Long. 61° 54! IW.), 2 cables west- 
ward of Pelican point, is small, rocky, 8 feet in height, and foul on its 
east and west sides to the distance of a cable. 


Pelican shoal, with 24 fathoms water, lies 6 cables south-west- 
ward from Pelican islet. 


Cook shoal, a small rocky head with 14 fathcms water, hes in 
the middle of the entrance of the harbour, and two-thirds of a mile 
westward of Maiden island. 


Directions.—Vessels of 16 feet draught apprcaching Five island 
harbour from the southward pass outside Irish bank and the other 
dangers before mentioned. 

A steam vessel should pass southward of Pelican shoal with 
4 fathoms by keeping Drew hill a httle open south of Maiden islet 
bearing 83° true. Cook shoal may be passed on either side in about 
3 fathoms. | 

A vessel may also pass north of Pelican shoal with 34 fathoms. 

A sailing vessel from the southward had better beat in between 
Pelican shoal and Five islands; she may stand towards the latter with- 
out fear, ay they are bold and steep-to, but towards Pelican shoal no 
nearer than to bring on the above clearing mark. When Johnson islet 
is seen through Five island channel, bearing 165° true, she will be 
eastward of the shoal, and the board may be longer to the northward. 
When eastward of Cook shoal, proceed as far in as convenient, the 
lead being a sufficient guide. 
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Coming from the northward, the wind will be free, and when past 
Ferris point keep the coast aboard to about 2 cables, and having 
rounded Pelican islet, with its rocks, work into the anchorage. 

Leaving the harbour, run out with Maiden islet astern, bearing 
about 90° true, which leads northward of Cook and Pelican shoals, and 
southward of Hurst shoals. 


Plan 2065, St. John’s harbour and approaches. 

Hawk’s-bill rock.—The coast from Pelican point trends north- 
eastward 14 miles to Ferris point, a wooded bluff of moderate elevation. 
Midway between Pelican and Ferris points, about 14 cables from the 
coast, is Hawk’s-bill rock, a small barren black rocky islet, 25 feet high, 
steep and bold-to on its west side, which is composed of soft sandstone ; 
it has been cut into by the action of the sea, forming a perpendicular 
cliff to nearly the top of the rock, where it overhangs, projecting out 
almost horizontally some feet. Its rounded summit terminates in a 
small knob, and, when seen clear of the land, has the appearance of a 
hawk’s bill, and cannot be mistaken. 


Hurst shoals, half a mile in length north-east and south-west, 
have a least depth of 14 fathoms on their northern extreme, situated 
6 cables westward from Hawk’s-bill rock. 


Goat hill.—From Ferris point the coast trends north-east 14 miles 
to Goat hill, on the north side of Goat hill bay ; it is 176 feet in height, 
and crowned with a small fort with two signal posts, and which, seen 
from the south-westward open of Ferris point, is well defined. 


Shipstern.—Nearly a cable westward of Goat hill is Ship- 
stern, a small flat-topped rocky islet, slightly wooded, its west side 
having somewhat that appearance, being a bold perpendicular cliff 
about 60 feet high, with several large masses of rock lying at its base, 
which are very remarkable when seen from the south-west or north- 
east. 

From Goat hill the shore trends eastward for 24 miles, forming the 
south side of the harbour and roadstead of St. John’s. 


ST. JOHN’S HARBOOR (Lat. 17° 06' N., Long. 61° 51' W.), 
at the head of which is situated the city of St. John’s, the capital of 
the island, is the chief commercial port in Antigua, from whence is 
finally shipped almost all the produce of the island, which is brought 
by droghers from the outports. 

It ig secure against all winds except hurricanes, but shallow, con- 
fined, and inconvenient ; it is also exposed to rollers, which frequently 
break over the jetties and inflict serious damage. The harbour is 
of irregular shape, nearly 2 miles in length from the bar to the head. 
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Rat islet, dividing the shallow south-eastern part of the harbour 
from The Cove, is situated a quarter of a mile northward of Week 
point ; it is small, rugged, steep, and rocky, on its summit are buildings 
used as a leper asylum and signal station, which are conspicuous 
objects ; the wall surrounding the building is 137 feet above the sea. 
Rat rocks above water extend half a cable from the west extreme of 
Rat islet. The islet 1s connected to the shore by a well-built causeway. 

James bluff is the name given to the north-east entrance point of St. 
John’s harbour. It is a small rocky bluff, 37 feet high, on which is Fort 
James, and the breadth of the entrance across hence to the opposite 
shore is half a mile. From James bluff the low shallow north side of 
the harbour trends eastward and southward to the shore end of the 
causeway, enclosing a small bay with depth of 7 feet named The Cove. 


SANDY ISLAND lies in the western approach to St. John’s har- 
bour. It is situated on the eastern edge of a shallow bank from half 
a mile to three-quarters of a mile in diameter, and is covered with 
stunted trees, some of which are 13 feet above the sea. Weymouth 
reef, which dries, lies from 2 to 4 cables west of Sandy island. Depths 
under 5 fathoms extend nearly half a mile northward of the island 
and nearly the same distance south-west of Weymouth reef. 


Luristan shoal.—tThe steamship Luristan, in 1911, touched on 
a shoal of 24 fathoms, lying 7 cables, 12° true, from Sandy island light. 


LIGHTS.—Sandy island.—Near the centre of the island is 
erected a white iron open structure and dome, 53 feet high, which ex- 


hibits a light, elevated 56 feet above high water. 


Pillar rock.—On this rock, lying close to the coast, 4 cables east- 
ward of Goat hill, is a round white house marked Pillar rock in black 
letters, exhibiting a light elevated 106 feet above high water. 


Fort James.—From a white pillar on Fort James, 8 feet high, 
is shown a light, elevated 48 feet above nigh water. The light is not 
visible in the harbour when bearing westward of 347° true. 


Bar.—A iittle outside the entrance a flat of sand stretches along 
the whole front of the harbour with an average depth of 2 to 
24 fathoms. Through this bar a channel, i150 feet wide, with depth of 
18 feet (1918), is dredged. 

Beacons.—tTwo pairs of beacons are placed on the rising ground 
south-east of the city ; the northern pair in line indicates the northern 
edge of the dredged channel across the bar, and the southern pair in 
line the southern edge. 


Basin.—lIn the pool or basin between the bar and the anchorage 
there is a depth of 3 to 3} fathoms over an area about 3 cables in 
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length by 2 cables in breadth. Here vessels at anchor experience a 
ground swell, but with ordinary weather there is but little. 


St. John’s road commences immediately northward of the outer 
edge of the bar, and may be said to extend from Goat hill to Great 
Sister, a space of 2 miles. Warrington bank and Middle ground 
partly divide it, but the depths between these banks and James ground, 
fronting the shore, are about the same as in the Road, about 6 fathoms, 
over mud and clay. 

The following dangers are situated on the north side of the approach 
to St. John’s harbour : — 


Warrington bank.—tThe shallowest part of Warrington bank, 
with depth of 5 feet, lies a little over one mile northward of Goat hill ; 
it is 4 cables in length, north-east and south-west, and nearly the same 
in breadth, and frequently breaks. 


Bell-buoy.—A square, wooden bell-buoy, painted white, with a 
pyramid on which is fixed a square top painted black and white, 1s 
moored in 7 fathoms, near the south-west edge of Warrington bank ; it 
is liable to drift. 


Middle ground is a circular bank about 2 cables in diameter, 
with a least depth of 3} fathoms on it, lying close south-east of War- 
rington bank. The mark between these banks, in about 4 fathoms, is 
Table hill in line with the east side of Fort Barrington on Goat hill, 
bearing 202° true; but it should only be taken in case of necessity. 


James ground, with 14 fathoms least water, lies north-westward 
of the slight indentation known as James bay, and south-eastward of 
Middle ground. Between the two grounds there is a clear channel 
3 cables wide, with 6 fathoms water. 

Great Sister (Lat. 17° 08! V., Long. 61° 52' W.) is a rocky islet 
lying on the north side of St. John’s road, about three-quarters of a 
mile north-westward from Corbizon point; it is connected with the 
point by a shallow flat. When seen from the north-west it has the 
appearance of a wedge, with its thick end to the south-west, which is 
36 feet high, bold and steep-to within a cable’s length to seaward. 

A quarter of a mile eastward of Great Sister 1s a small cluster of 
rocks only 4 or 5 feet in height, named Little Sister. 


Bannister bank, nearly midway between Diamond bank (sce 
below) and Great Sister, is, under the depth of 5 fathoms, 6 cables long 


east and west, and 4 cables in greatest breadth, with 2? fathoms least © 


water on it. 


Diamond bank, the outermost northern danger, half a mile 
long east and west, under the depth of 3 fathoms, and 3 cables broad, 
is a coral ledge, and although nearly awash, seldom breaks; under 
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Plan 2065, St. John’s harbour, dc. Var. 5° 30' W. 
favourable circumstances, however, the discoloured water may be seen 
from aloft when near it. From Boon point, which is well defined, its 
centre bears 299° true, and is distant nearly 31 miles. It lies also near 
the west end of the coral reef. which extends hence to the eastward 
almost continuously along the north shore of Antigua island, at the 
distance of one to 2 miles. 

Diamond channel, between Diamond bank and the bank named Salt 
Fish Tail, half a mile wide, a a depth of from 4 to 6 fathoms. See 
page 273. 


Pilots are usually on the look-out i in the offing near Parham, north 
side of the island. 


Channels of approach.—tThe roadstead and harbour of St. 
John’s can be arrived at from seaward Py either of the following four 
channels : — 

(1) Sandy island channel between that island and the coast. 

(2) West channel, between the same island and Warrington bank. 

(3) North-west channel, between Warrington bank and Great Sister. 

(4) Diamond channel, between Diamond with Bannister banks on 
the west, and Salt Fish Tail with Great Sister on the east. 


Sandy island channel.—In approaching by this channel pass 
south of Weymouth reef by keeping the north end of Fort James just 
in sight north of Goat hill, bearing 88° true. 

If on the south-east side of the channel, pass north-west of Hurst shoals 
by keeping Kid point open north of Ferris point, bearing 64° true. 
At night approach no nearer Hurst shoals than to keep.Sandy island 
light bearing eastward of 10° true. | 

West channel.—In using this channel keep Fort James white 
light-pillar in line with the centre of the cathedral bearing 114° true. 
As Warrington bank is approached pass south of the bell-buoy, and 
if bound to the harbour steer for the entrance of the dredged channel 
indicated by the beacons on shore (page 270). 

If anchoring in the northern part of the road, keep Mount Thomas 
open east of Pillar rock light, bearing 191° true, to lead eastward of 
Middie ground. 

If proceeding to sea by West channel and bound northward it should 
be remembered, in the event of the bell-buoy being out of position, 
that Mount Thomas in line with Fort Barrington, bearing 173° true, 


' leads west of Warrington bank, as does Five islands open west of 


Hawk’s-bill rock, bearing 200° true. 

North-west channel.—lIf approaching the road or harbour by 
North-west channel it should be remembered that Mount Thomas in 
line with Fort Barrington, bearing 173° true, leads half a mile west- 
ward of Diamond and Bannister banks; and to lead eust of Warring- 
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ton bank and Middle ground Fort James light should not be brought 
to bear southward of 145° true. A vessel may then anchor in the 
roadstead (see anchors on chart), or, as soon as Mount Thomas opens 
well east of Pillar rock light, the latter bearing 206° true, continue for 
the entrance of the dredged channel. 


Diamond channel.—If{ approaching in a steamer from the 
north, Diamond channel may be used by keeping Hutchinson’s old 
mill (on the south side of the harbour) in line with Great Sister, bear- 
ing 176° true, which will lead between Diamond bank and the western 
side of the bank known as Salt Fish Tail (page 275). This mark 
leads also eastward of Bannister bank. 

When Hodge hill is in line with Boon point old mill, bearing 99° 
true, Mount Thomas will be seen in line with Pillar rock, bearing 
194° true, and may be steered for, leading westward of Great Sister 
and eastward of Middle ground. Anchorage may then be taken up 
in the roadstead, or a vessel may, if draught allows, proceed by the 
dredged channel into the harbour. 


Anchorage.—there is a good anchorage in St. John’s road both 
north-east and south-east of Warrington bank and Middle ground ; 
that to the north-east is the most convenient in some respects, as sailing 
boats will in general fetch in to the entrance of the harbour, and it 
is always used by vessels completing their cargoes outside. 

A good anchorage to the south-east is off the bar in 6 fathoms, good 
holding ground, with Mount Thomas in line with Pillar rock, bearing 
194° true, and the Cathedral in line with Fort James lighthouse, 
bearing 114° true; also farther north-eastward as shown by the 
anchors on the plan. 

The road is exposed to westerly winds, which, however, seldom blow ; 
when they do, they are accompanied by rollers; vessels labour then 
heavily, and casualties have occurred. 


St. John’s city lies on the side of a gentle acclivity, which at the 
upper part is about 80 feet above the sea. From the offing its locality 
is at once pointed out by the Anglican cathedral, a large massive 
white structure, with two lofty towers, the vanes of which are 163 feet 
above the sea. There is a public library, at which the principal 
London papers and magazines can be seen. 

At the back of the city there is a small wooded ridge of tableland 
of moderate elevation with a distinct peak at either end; Drew hill 
to the south-east is 356 feet high; the other at the north-west end, 
Scott hill, is 320 feet high, and, being more rounded, not so well 
defined ; they are both, however, serviceable landmarks. 


Pier.—tThere is a depth of 6 feet alongside the town pier. 
General charts 918, 2600, 762. 
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Plan 20665, St. John’s harbour, dc. Var. 5° 30! W. 
Population.—tThe city of St. John’s in 1914 was reported to neve 
a population of about 9,000. 


Supplies. —FProvisions may be obtained in small quantities. The 
city 1s supplied from reservoirs with good water, which can be brought 
off in casks from the wharf. | 


Coal.—About 250 tons of coal is kept in stock, and can be brought 
in lighters. | 


Weather.—Sce Meteorological table, page 434. 


Chart 918, Antigua. 

NORTH COAST.—Wetherell point.—From Fort James 
the northern coast of Antigua island trends north-eastward nearly 
24 miles to a remarkable dark cliff, 100 feet high, named Wetherell 
point, a couple of cables north-east of which is a white cliff. 


Boon point.—From this white cliff the coast trends more east- 
ward for three-quarters of a mile to Boon point, the northern extreme 
of the island, and on which stands the old wingless mill already 
given as a clearing mark. The coast between Wetherell and Boon 
points is more elevated, and an irregular group of hills extends to the 
south-east for 2 miles; Mount Pleasant, 456 feet high, is the loftiest, 
and distinguished by its flattened summit. On the south-west side of 
the range is a hill crowned with a clump of trees called Pope’s head, 
366 feet high. 


Boon bay.—From Boon point the coast turns abruptly eastward, 
and runs in that direction 14 miles to Hodge point, the slight indenta- 
tion between them being named Boon bay. The latter is low, rocky, 
and skirted by sunken shoals, and there is only one spot, nearly three- 
quarters of a mile westward of Hodge point, named Port Royal bight, 
where boats can effect a landing with safety; Hodge hill (already 
used), just within this point, is a useful object in the navigation of 
this dangerous neighbourhood. 


Prickly Pear islet (Lat. 17° 09' N., Long. 61° 48' N.).—From 
Hodge point a bank with depths under 2 fathoms extends three-quarters 
of a mile northward, on which is a coral reef nearly half a mile long 
north-west and south-east. On the latter extreme of the reef, and 
4 cables from Hodge point, is Prickly Pear islet, 15 feet high. Boon 
channel, between this bank and Silver BOCK (page 275), is reduced to 
a width of one-third of a mile. 

For Boon and Horse channels, sce page 276. 


Ward shoal, with 14 fathoms, lies 7 cables eastward of Prickly 
Pear islet. 
General charts 2600, 762. 
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OFF-LYING DANGERS.—From Diamond bank, described 
on page 271, the north coast of Antigua, for a distance of 2 to 3 miles, 
is fronted by reefs and shoals as far as a line drawn north-eastward 
from Long island (page 275), a total extent of about 10 miles. 


Salt Fish Tail.—tThe first of these dangers east of Diamond and 
Bannister banks is Salt Fish Tail, 3} miles long east and west, under 
the depth of 5 fathoms, with coral heads awash in several places. 

Jarvis shoal, nearly dry, and Silver rock, with 6 feet water 
on it, lie half a mile north and east, respectively, from the shallow east 
extreme of Salt Fish Tail. 


Harney shoal, with 34 fathoms, and Horse-shoe, awash, lie 
1,4; miles northward of Prickly Pear islet (page 274); they are sepa- 
rated by a passage a quarter of a mile wide, with depth of 6 fathoms, 
known as Horse channel, Harney shoal on the west side of it. 


Kettle Bottom shoals, with very little water on some of them, — 


form a chain extending from near Horseshoe, south-eastward for 
3} miles, where they join Bird island reef (page 276). 

There is a passage through them 1} miles east of Horseshoe and 
another 1? miles north-west of Bird island reef, to which reference is 
again made on page 276. 

Three Fathom bank, with 3} fathoms on it, Jies nearly a mile 
north-east of Bird island reef. 

Four Fathom bank, with 4} fathoms least water on it, is 


situated 2 miles in the same direction from the same reef. There are 
depths of 14 to 16 fathoms between these two banks. 


PARHAM SOUND.—From Hodge point (page 274) the coast 
trends south-eastward 241 miles to Fort Byham, forming the south- 
west side of Parham sound, the latter being protected from the east by 
Long island, and from the north by the outlying string of dangers just 
enumerated. The anchorage space, in depths of 3 to 7 fathoms, has 
an average length and breadth of two-thirds of a mile, with good hold- 
ing ground and protection from rollers. 

Judge point, with an old mill on it, is situated a mile south-east 
of Hodge point, and has a reef extending from it a quarter of a mile. 
The whole of this shore of the sound is low and foul. 

Long island, which, as before stated, protects Parham sound on 
the east, 1s very irregular in shape and three-quarters of a mile in 
diameter. Its coastline is low, but on its west extreme there are some 
trees, 40 feet high. A cable from its north point is Moor islet, rocky, 
and 8 feet high. 

Yam Piece shoals, almost awash, extend over three-quarters 
of a mile from the north-west side of Long island. 


General. charts 2600, 762. 
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Scott shoal, with 2} fathoms, lies one-third of a mile further from 
Long island and 6 cables north-east of Judge point, the passage to the 
anchorage being west of the shoal by keeping Pointed hill in line with 
Fort Byham flagstaff, bearing 164° true. 


Addison shoal, with 9 feet, is an isolated patch lying three- 
quarters of a mile north-west of Moor islet. 


Directions by Boon channel.—Steam vessels should pass 
about 6 cables north of Great Sister (page 271), steering 77° true. 
When south of Silver rock, the north bluff extreme of Great Bird 
island (page 276) will be seen in line with the north end of Moor 
islet, bearing 115° true, and should be kept so until Pointed hill is in 
line with Fort Byham flagstaff, bearing 164° true. 

This mark leads westward of Scott shoal to the anchorage in Par- 
ham sound. Vessels of large draught should not anchor southward of 
the line of Martins and Blizzards mills in line bearing 255° true. ) 

There are five passages leading through the outlying shoals described 
above—one west of Silver rock, one west of Kettle Bottom shoals, two 
through the eastern part of the latter; the fifth and best, known as 
Horse channel, is close west of Horseshoe, but, for sailing vessels, has 
the disadvantage of hardly allowing them to fetch the anchorage on 
one board. In any case, although there are leading marks given on 
the chart for each channel, only a well experienced pilot can make 
use of them. A sailing vessel leaving Parham sound, via Boon channel, 
with the prevailing trade wind, should reverse the above directions. 


Great Bird island is the most remarkakle of the islets which 
enclose North sound (see below), and is a valuable mark for the pilots. 
It is situated 1} miles south-east of Long island and two-thirds of a 
mile north of the north-east extreme of Guana island (page 277). Its 
west side is very low, but its east side is a narrow strip of black rock 
rising perpendicularly from the sea 110 feet. The north end forms a 
bold headland, and may be seen from a long distance. 

From Great Bird island, a reef with good water close to its east side 
extends one mile northward, being separated from Bird island reef 
(which stretches 1,4, miles north-eastward from Long island) by a 
narrow and intricate passage known as Bird island channel leading to 
North sound. 


Little Bird islet, small, rocky, and 20 feet high, lies 9 cables 
north-west of Great Bird island and 4 cables east of Long island. 


North sound, completely sheltered by Long island and the-reefs 
just described, affords anchorage in 6 to 8 fathoms. The usual anchor- 
age is in 7 fathoms, a third of a mile east of Maid islet, and the same 
distance from North sound point. 
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Bird island ehannel is the north-east approach to North sound, and 
the few vessels that visit the sound enter by it, but it is 30 exceedingly 
dangerous to approach, as well as narrow and intricate, though deep 
enough for any ship, that no directions can be given; it can only be 
used by the most experienced pilots. As the wind blows almost con- 
tinually into this channel, the passage out of North sound by a sailing 
vessel must be taken through a narrow channel between Maid islet and 
Long island, in which there is a depth of 14 feet, but it should be 
buoyed beforehand. 

Parham harbour (Lat. 17° 06’ N., Long. 61° 47! W.).—From 
Fort Byham (page 275) the low and foul coast trends 14 miles south- 
west, and then the same distance south-eastward to the town of 
Parham. From the latter, a low swampy peninsula projects 14 miles 
north-east to North sound point. 

Parham was at one time the seat of Government, and is still of some 
importance, being the place of transit for the greater part of the pro- 


duce of this end of Antigua island. The town stands under a wooded | 


hill, 165 feet high, on the east side of which is its conspicuous church. 

The harbour is capable of accommodating vessels of 13 feet draught, 
but the approaches to it are so exceedingly narrow and intricate that 
the few vessels calling, take in their cargoes in North sound. 

Guana island is 1? miles long north-east and south-west and 
a third of a mile in average breadth. It is separated from the south 
part of North sound peninsula by a boat channel, its outer part being 
connected with Great Bird island by coral reefs. 

Guana and Belfast bays.—lIndian Town point is one-third of 
a mile north-westward of Spithead channel leading to Nonsuch bay 
(page 259). Between Guana island and Indian Town point the exceed- 
ingly irregular shore is formed into two bights, the north-western one 
being named Guana bay and the other Belfast bay. Both are well 
sheltered by the islets and numerous reefs to the eastward, and of 
sufficient depth for coasting craft; but the channels are intricate even 
for them to navigate, particularly as the prevailing winds, which are 
here accompanied by a heavy short sea, make even an approach to this 
part hazardous. They are frequented by droghers, which are some- 
times exposed to accidents and long delays, as they cannot. beat out 
except under favourable circumstances. 


BARBUDA ISLAND. 
Plan 1997, Barbuda. 

General remarks.—tThis island is 134 miles in length, north- 
west and south-east, and 74 miles in greatest breadth, reported, in 
1914, to contain 871 inhabitants, who are controlled by a manager 
under the Government of Antigua island. It is but partially culti- 
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Plan 1997, Barbuda. Var. 5° 40' W. 

vated, being chiefly appropriated to the rearing of cattle, sheep, horses, 
and deer ; indeed it may be termed the stock farm of Antigua island, 
which it also supplies with corn, yams, sweet potatoes, lime, and wood. 
Excellent tarpon and other sea-fishing may be had ; also good shooting. 
Deer abound, and wild pig, guinea fowl, pigeon, and duck are plen- 
tiful. The shooting seasons are from lst January to 3lst March and 
Ist July to 30th September. Cart-harness and saddlery are also manu- 
factured from the skin of the deer, which are bred almost solely for 
that purpose ; the water is from wells. 


Aspect.—tThe north, south, and west sides of the island are low, 
sandy, and scantily wooded, with nothing remarkable on them, except 
on the south side, where, about 2 miles eastward from Palmetto point 
(page 279), the south-west point, there is an old Martello tower in a 
ruinous state near the beach. The south side of the Martello tower, if 
still kept whitewashed, forms an object distinctly visible at sea from 
some distance under a favourable light. 


Codrington village.—Barbuda island has but one settlement, 


under the name of Codrington village, situated on the east side of a 


lagoon, 6 miles in length, having 5 to 12 feet of water (page 279). In 
the village is the Anglican church, and in front of the village is a land- 
ing wharf. Supplies are scarce and expensive, beef more so than in 
Antigua: island. Limes are the only fruit obtainable. 


East coast.—From Spanish point, the south-east extreme (the 
north side of which is a white cliff 35 feet high), the eastern coast of 


the island begins to rise, and about midway, over a space of 2 miles, 


is composed of perpendicular cliffs, 200 feet in height, the highest 
part of the island, and named The Highlands. On this side a dry 
broken coral ledge skirts the coast at the distance of about half a mile, 
upon which the sea breaks with great violence; and is so steep that 
there is over 90 fathoms 14 miles outside it. 


North coast.—Reefs under the names of Cobb reef and Goat reef 
extend about 14 miles from the north coast. A depth of 10 fathoms 
will be found half a mile east of Cobbreef. Not more than this depth 
will be found 14 miles north-east of Goat reef. On the north side of 
the latter the 10-fathoms line approaches to the distance of half a mile. 
The extreme north point of Goat reef always shows itself. 

From Billy and Cedar Tree points, forming the north-west portion 
of the island, the ledge is composed of detached coral heads which ex- 
tend out in that direction 24 miles, and do not break; here, however, 
the soundings give warning of approach, and a vessel at night, when 
passing the west side of the island, should not. come within the depth 
of 10 fathoms. 
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_ In passing north of Barbuda island, it should be carefully remem- 
bered that the low north end, with its outlying reefs, extends fully 
7 miles north and north-west of The Highlands, which will first be 
sighted, and without caution might be mistaken for the north end of 
the island. 


West coast.—The greater part of the west coast extending from, 


Cedar Tree point to Palmetto point is formed by a low, narrow sand 
ridge, scantily wooded, at the back of which is a lagoon some 6 miles 
in length, mentioned on page 278, only separated from the sea by a 
narrow strip of land. The entrance to the lagoon lies a short distance 
eastward of Billy point (page 278), but is obstructed by a bar of 
mud with about 2 feet water on it. 


The bank of soundings on this side extends for a considerable dis- 
tance westward, the 100-fathoms line being 14 miles from the island 
(page 257) ; this coast is foul in places for a distance of 2 miles, but 
_ there are no known dangers outside the 5-fathoms line. 


South coast.—The south side of the island, between Palmetto and 
Spanish points, is the most dangerous, and must be approached with 
caution, for the lead is of little use; indeed, at night, it should be 
avoided, if possible, altogether. 


' Dangers.—From Spanish point a line of detached shoals sola 
nearly 7 miles in a south-westerly direction. | 


Palaster reef (Lat. 17° 31' N., Long. 61° 44’ W.), 2 miles from 
the point is nearly dry and always seen. Palaster reef is connected to 
Spanish and Cocoa points by very shallow banks. 


Dodington bank, with 2} fathoms, lies 14 miles south-west. of 
Palaster reef, with depths of 34 to 44 fathoms between them. 


Codrington shoals, with 14 fathoms least water on them, are 
the south-westernmost of this line of dangers. 


Anchorages.—tThere is good anchorage on the west side of Bar- 
buda island, with the prevailing winds, with Cedar Tree point bearing 
12° true, and Palmetto point 139° true, in 6 fathoms water, about 
3 miles off the coast. 

Small vessels may approach much closer abreast Tuson rock, which 
is 2 feet high, and lies a little over half a mile from the beach, taking 
care to avoid the patch of 1} fathoms situated 8 cables south-west of it. 

There is also excellent anchorage on the south side of the island, 
in 54 fathoms, with Palmetto point bearing 293° true, distant 1? miles, 
and Martello tower bearing 12° true, distant 1} miles. Here, a vessel 
will be sheltered by Palaster reef as long as the wind keeps eastward of 
8.E. 
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Plan 1997, Barbuda. Var. 5° 40' W. 

Be careful, however, when standing in to this anchorage, not to 
bring the Martello tower to bear northward of 12° true, to lead west 
of Codrington shoals. The north shoulder of The Highlands bearing 
23° true leads to the anchorage and well westward of the same shoals. 


Landing.—Both this and the anchorage above mentioned on the 
yest side of the island are exposed to the rollers, which prevail between 
the months of November and May; but as they take the vessel in the 
stern, she is eased of the strain on her cable, and rides far more com- 
fortably than at most of the anchorages about Antigua island. 

At this period, however, landing is attended with great difficulty 
and risk, for, should the boat be thrown ashore broadside on, the next 
wave would inevitably destroy her. From a short distance to the 
westward of the Martello tower, before mentioned, as far as 
Spanish point (page 278), the beach. is skirted by small coral heads, 
with deep water between, through which the way must be picked to a 
landing ; the clearest spot being found abreast the Martello tower. = 


Chart 2600, St. Domingo to Dominica. 

Bank westward of Barbuda.—H.MS. Northampton, in 
1882, reported having obtained soundings in 25 to 32 fathoms (with a 
doubtful cast of 14 fathoms) between St. Christopher and Barbuda 
islands, between fat. 17° 41! V., long. 62° 20' W., thence southward, 
until the crater of St. Christopher bore 254° true. 
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CHAPTER VIi. 


THE LEEWARD ISLANDS ; AVES ISLET TO SOMBRERO ISLAND 
INCLUSIVE. 


(Lat. 15° 40" N. to Lat. 18° 37! N.) 
(Long. 62° 0F' IV. to Long. 63° 50’ W.) 


VaRIATION IN 1919.—Increasing about 7’ annually. 


AVES ISLET. 


Flan of Aves islet on chart 2600. Var. 3° 50’ W. 

General remarks.—Aves or Bird islet (Lat. 15° 42’ N., 
Long. 63° 38' W.), which belongs to Venezuela, is about three-quarters 
of a mile in length north and south, 3 cables in breadth, and 18 feet 
in height’; it is of coral formation, and formerly contained deposits 
of guano, which have long since been removed. The islet, which may 
be seen at a distance of 8 miles in clear weather, is skirted by a reef, 
except on the west side, where there is anchorage and landing. The 
reef, on which the sea generally breaks, extends about 14 cables from 
its north, north-west, and south sides. 

The rise of tide is about 3 feet, the flood stream runs to the north- 
west. 

Aves islet appears to rise from a bank of soundings of considerable 
extent, which, however, has not been surveyed in detail. Depths of 
5 fathoms are found at about 2 miles from the island, and it is not 
prudent to go within that depth, as shoals may exist. About 3 miles 
southward of the island there is a depth of 15 fathoms, coral. About 
half a mile from the breakers at the north end there are depths of 
6 fathoms water ; at the same distance from the east side the depth is 
3 fathoms. 

This islet is visited by fishermen from St. Eustatius island from 
the middle of January to the middle of April for the purpose of 
gathering sea-birds’ eggs, and for the purpose of fishing. No fresh 
water is to be found (unless, as is supposed, it may be obtained by 
digging about 200 yards from the shore). There are no trees, and the 
vegetation is scanty. 
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Plan of Aves islet on chart 2600. Var. 8° 50! W. 

Anchorages.— With the south point of the islet bearing 55° true 
there appears to be good anchorage in about 10 fathoms, sand and 
coral, distant 1} miles; care should be taken to pick out a sandy 
spot, which may be done by the eye. The water shoals gradually 
towards the shore. 

During the fishing season, before mentioned, a schooner makes three 
voyages between Aves islet, St. Thomas, Saba, and St. Eustatius 
islands. 

MONTSERRAT ISLAND. 
Chart 254, Montserrat. 

General remarks.—Aspect.—Montserrat was discovered by 
Columbus on his second voyage, and so called by him from its resem- 
blance to the mountain of the same name near Bareelona, which is 
rugged, uneven, and exhibits many lofty peaks, as its name in the 
Spanish language implies. The first settlement on the island was 
formed by the British in 1632, and, with the exception of a short 
interval, it has remained a British colony attached to the govern- 
ment of the Leeward islands. 

The island is of volcanic origin, and its lofty heights, clothed with 
wood to their summits, may, when unclouded, be seen at a distance of 
about 45 miles. | 

The highest of Soufriére hills is 3,002 feet. 

The shape of the island is oval, 9 miles long north and seabli and 
5 miles broad; and its coast is bold, steep, and free of danger. Its 
east and north-west sides are precipitous, but the south-east and west 
sides slope gradually to the sea, and are highly cultivated. Many 
springs of excellent water flow into the sea, but, on account of the 
surf, watering is attended with difficulty. See views on chart. 

The bank of soundings, under the depth of 10 fathoms, extends 
from the south side of the island about a quarter of a mile, increasing 
in extent on the eastern and western coasts. The principal anchorage 
is off the town of Plymouth, situated on the south-west side of the 
island. 


Productions.—In Montserrat, cotton growing is now the leading 
industry, and the cultivation of limes the next in importance. All 
kinds of tropical fruits are grown; and many valuable drugs, gums, 
and resins are found, including sarsaparilla, cascarilla bark, quassia, 
and gum elemi. Its minerals are chiefly iron, sulphur, and aluminous 
products. 

Climate.—tThe climate is said to be salubrious; the average 
annual rainfall is about 56 inches for land under 500 feet elevation, 
and 78 inches at 1,000 feet and near the mountain forests. 

For Meteorological table, see page 435. 
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Chart 254, Montserrat. Var. 5° 00' W. 

Communication .-—Montserrat has steamer connection with 
England by the Royal Mail Company ; also with Canada. 

Weekly communication is maintained with Antigua and St. Chris- 
topher islands by a Government contract sloop. 

Population.—tThe total population, according to the census of 
1911, was 12,196, the estimated figures for 1918 being 11,264. 

Trade.—lIn the fiscal year 1918-19 the aggregate tonnage of vessels 
entered and cleared at the island amounted to 168,375 tons. The 
exports in 1918 amounted to £87,012, and the imports to £70,843. 

The principal exports during the fiscal year 1918-19 were cotton 
and lime products. The revenue for the same year was £17,671, and 
expenditure £12,893. — 

Plan of Plymouth anchorage on 2d4. 

PLYMOUTH (Lat. 16° 42! N., Long. 62° 13' W.), the principal 
town, situated on the south-west side of the island, is well built. There 
is a good market place, and supplies in small quantities are obtainable. 
The population was reported in 1911 to be 1,461. There is a recently 
constructed iron jetty, 250 feet long. 

LIGHTS.—Base of jetty.—A light, elevated 35 feet above 
high water, is exhibited from a red wooden post at the base of the 
jetty at Plymouth. 

End of jetty.—A lantern light, elevated 26 feet above high 
water, is shown from a post on the outer end of the jetty. 

Prominent objects.—St. Georges hill, 14 miles north-eastward, 
and Garibaldi hill, 14 miles northward of Plymouth, are conspicuous, 
as are, also, Dagenham works. 


Anchorage.—The beach immediately abreast the town is steep- 
to, there being 10 fathoms a little more than a cable from the beach 
and deepening quickly to 20 fathoms, so that for a large vessel a better 
berth will be found north-westward of the town, in 9 fathoms, about 
half a mile from the beach, with Bransby point in line with Redonda 
island 335° true, and South Soufriére in line with Plymouth jetty, 
bearing 108° true. 

The soundings in the anchorage are reported deeper than shown 
on the plan. 

Landing can generally be had at the jetty, and on the beaches north- 
west and south-east of the jetty. 

Small vessels may anchor anywhere off the west side of the island, 
and in Fox, Old Road, and Cars bays, in which there is good landing, 
generally ; there is no anchorage on the weather side. During the 
hurricane months a vessel should be put to sea immediately on the 
approach of bad weather. | 

Tides.—Tidal streams.—It is high water, full and change, at 
Montserrat at VIh. 00m. approx. ; springs rise 14 feet, neaps rise about 
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Chart 254, Montserrat. Var. 5° 00' W. 

half a foot, but they are irregular. Off the north and south extremes 
the rate of the western stream at times is 2 knots, the eastern being 
weak ; along its other coasts the rate is about half a knot. 


REDONDA ISLET. 
(Lat. 16° 55' N., Long. 62° 21' W.) 


Chart 2600, St. Domingo to Dominica. 

About 10 miles north-west from Montserrat is the small barren, 
rocky, uninhabited islet of Redonda, its rounded summit reaching 
1,000 feet in height. Off its south-east end there is a small detached 
rock, named the Pinnacle. 

In the year 1898 there were at Redonda 120 people, working for a 
phosphate company. 

Pier.—tThe only landing at that time was a small pier, from which 
an overhead railway ran to:the top of the island. There was a crane 
on the pier, and several buoys off it for the use of lighters and small 
craft of the company. . 


Anchorage may be found in from 18 to 20 fatlioms, sand, dis- 
tant about 3 cables north-west of the pier. 


Bank.—From about 3 miles north-north-west of Redonda, a coral 
bank extends about 7 miles in a northerly direction; the least 
water on it is 21 fathoms, in lat. 17° O1' N., long. 62° 23' W. 


NEVIS ISLAND. 
Chart 487, St. Christopher and Nevis. 

General remarks.—Aspect.—Nevis island is a lofty volcanic 
island, somewhat circular, 7 miles in length north and south, and 
df? miles in breadth. It has been a British colony since the year 1628, 
and, like St. Christopher island, with which it is joined administra- 
tively, is under the government of the Leeward islands. 

Columbus is said to have named this island after the mountain of 
Nieves, in Spain. Nevis peak, with its crater, rises from the centre of 
the island to the height of 3,596 feet, but it is seldom visible; there 
are, however, several other elevations, which, being almost always 
unclouded, become most useful landmarks. On the south side of the 
island, Saddle hill, 1,432 feet high, may be readily made out from its 
shape, except from the east-south-east and west-north-west, when the 
two hummocks are in one; the hill, however, on all bearings is con- 
spicuous. On the east side of the island is Cone peak, 2,350 feet high, 
the highest of two remarkable wooded eminences standing on a fork 
of the mountain. 

Near the north-west extreme of the island, Hurricane hill, 1,192 feet 
high, is easily known, being large and massive and terminating in a 
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Chart 487, St. Christopher and Nevis. Var. 5° 00' W. 

peak, and having at its base a small detached rounded hill, which 
forms a prominent bluff at the extreme north-west end of the island, 
288 feet high, named Windy hill. With the exception of this point 
and the base of Saddle hill, the coasts are low, and rise gradually to 
the interior, the plains and slopes being highly cultivated. The island 
is subject to droughts, and the planter is obliged to depend on the 
mountain springs. 


Water.—Several such springs flow from the sides of the moun- 
tain, but in the dry season most of them are lost before reaching the 
coast. On the western side of the mountain a thermal mineral spring 
takes its rise, which is conveyed through an excellent bath-house, built 
near Fort Charles, about half a mile southward of Charlestown. 
When first. let into the bath its komm perature is about 110°, but cools 
considerably before it enters the sea. 


Population.—According to the census of 1911 the total popula- 
tion was 12,945; the estimated number on 3lst December, 1918, was 
14,254. 


Chart 2600, St. Domingo to Dominica. 

Bank.—Nevis, with St. Christopher and St. Eustatius islands, may 
be said to form another distinct group, as they are on a bank of 
soundings detached entirely from the adjacent islands, or, at least, 
separated by channels of a greater depth than 200 fathoms. From the 
south side of Nevis, the bank extends 103 miles south-eastward, and 
terminates abruptly in 17 fathoms, 7 miles westward of Redonda; it 
is here 24 miles broad, gradually increasing in dimensions as it 
approaches Nevis island. 

From the south end of the bank a remarkable coral ledge, about 
a mile in breadth, extends along its south-west edge for a distance 
of 5 miles, and has from 8 to 10 fathoms on it, with deeper water 
north and north-west of it. 


Chart 487, St. Christopher and Nevis. 

From the north-east, south, and west sides of the island, soundings 
under 10 fathoms extend to the distance of one mile to 14 miles. The 
north coast of Nevis island is separated from the south-east extremity 
of St. Christopher island by a channel 1? miles wide, suitable for 
light-draught vessels with local knowledge, and known as the Narrows. 
Except on the west side of the island, between Fort Charles and Cades 
bay, the shore is fringed with a coral reef, and should not be 
approached within the depth of 10 fathoms. 

Charlestown, the capital of the island, is situated on the west 
side and has in front of it an excellent anchorage with the prevailing 
winds, although an open roadstead. Its population in 1911 was re 
ported to be 1,050. 
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Chart 487, St. Christopher and Nevis. Var. 5° 6O' W. 

OCbstruction.—An obstruction was reported in 1915 by the 
steamship Byron, situated about 14 miles south-west of Fort Charles. 
The ship was drawing 20 feet at the time. 


Directions for anchorage.—In approaching the anchorage 
off Charlestown from the southward, the lead must be quickly hove, 
particularly in the night, to avoid coming into less than 10 fathoms. 
In the daytime, having rounded the south end of Nevis island, keep 
the whole of Frigate bay hill (658 feet high), St. Christopher island, 
well open of Rock point in.the same island, bearing northward of 346° 
true, having it to appear as almost separated from it, which it very 
nearly is.) When Booby island (page 287) comes well open of Lowland 
point, bearing 19° true, haul in upon this mark, which will lead in 
5 fathoms just outside the ledge off Fort Charles, and to a berth about 
half a mile off the coast, in 5 to 6 fathoms water, abreast the flagstaff 
in the town. Vessels of heavy draught should give the ledge a wider 
berth. 

Monkey shoals (Lat. 17° 11’ N., Long. 62° 40' W.).—Vessels 
of large draught approaching the anchorage off Charlestown from the 
north-west must avoid Monkey shoals, which are the only dangers on 
this side of Nevis island, and, inside the 10-fathoms line, he 1? and 
2% miles south-westward from Horseshoe point, the south end of St. 
Christopher island. 

These shoals form two small banks of coral and sand, on which 
there are least depths of 4 fathoms; they he also near the edge of the 
100-fathoms line, and occupy a space about half a mile square, and 
the discoloured water over them may be seen at some distance from 
aloft. 

Clearing marks.—Tower Hill mill (Nevis island) in line with 
Paradise mill, bearing 100° true, leads south of Monkey shoals, in 
9 fathoms. Spring Hill mill in line with Cades bay mill, bearing 100° 
true, leads north of them. Prospect Hill mill (with no sails, and a 
chimney near it) in line with Lloyds flagstaff at Charlestown, bearing 
131° true, leads south-westward ; and St. Anthony’s western peak (St. 
Christopher isiand) in line with the south-east extreme of Horse-shoe 
point, bearing 28° true, leads south-eastward of Monkey shoals. 

St. Eustatius island, open south-west of Brimstone hill, bearing 324° 
true, leads westward of all the shoals westward of Nevis island. ‘See 
view A on plan 487. 


THE NARROWS is the name given to the channel between 
Windy hill on Nevis island, and the headland named Scotch Bonnet 
on St. Christopher island. It is, there, 14 miles wide, and navi- 
gable, either way, for steamers drawing 18 feet. But it is only 
available by sailing vessels of this draught from the north-east; from 
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Chart 487, St. Christopher and Nevis. Var. 5° 00! WW. 

the south-westward, against the prevailing winds, it can be only used 
safely by handy droghers, with the aid of local knowledge, for few 
tacking marks can be given. 

The principal dangers in, and directions for The Narrows will be 
given before making a detailed description of St. Christopher island, 
Monkey shoals having been already mentioned : — 

Booby island, 126 feet high, is a remarkable small conical 
island, situated 14 miles northward of Windy hill (page 285), and 
one mile eastward of Scotch Bonnet (see above). 

Cow rocks, a small cluster 6 feet high, lie nearly in the middle 
of The Narrows, and a mile south-west of Booby island. Nearly half- 
way between the latter and Cow rocks is a 3-fathoms patch lying close 
south of the ship’s track represented by the broken line on plan. Cow 
rocks are joined to the point under Windy hill by a broad bank with 
12 to 16 feet water over it. 

Depths of 3} fathoms will be found half a mile north-west, one mile 
west-north-west, and 4 cables south-west of Cow rocks, the two patches 
first mentioned almost joining the bank extending half a mile south- 
west from Scotch Bonnet. From the north coast of Nevis island, shal- 
low reefs stretch off half a mile. 

A bank with 2 fathoms on it lies from 11 to 14 cables south-east 
of Booby island. 

-A patch with 16 feet on it lies three-quarters of a mile north of 
the same island, and close east of the broken line on plan. 

A bank, some parts of which are nearly awash, is 14 miles long 
in a north-west direction, the latter extreme being situated 1} miles 
north-eastward of Booby island. This bank is almost connected to the 
north-east part of Nevis island by depths under 3} fathoms. 

Clearing mark.—Over this irregular bottom, however, there is 
a narrow channel of 4 fathoms used by droghers, by keeping Briscoe 
mill (St. Christopher island) in line with the north-east side of nee 
island, bearing 286° true. 


Mosquito bluff, the south-east extremity of St. Christopher 
island, 1s a small perpendicular cliff, 90 feet high, lying at the base of 
two high hills known as St. Anthony peaks, 1,124 and 1,188 feet above 
the sea, the north-western one being used as a clearing mark for Mon- 
key shoals (page 286). Mosquito bluff is useful in passing through 
The Narrows. 

A shoal with 2} fathoms lies 14 miles north-eastward of Mosquito 
bluff. 

Clearing marks.—A remarkable cocoanut tree on Swansea 
hill, Nevis island, in line with Mosquito bluff, ee 172° true, leads 
west of the 2}-fathoms shoal. 
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Chart 487, St. Christopher and Nevis. Var. 5° 00' W. 

Lowland church, Nevis island, in line with the west side of Booby 
island, bearing 194° true, leads south-east of the same 2}-fathoms shoal. 

The church, wel? open west of Booby island, will lead westward of 
the 16-feet patch, three-quarters of a mile northward of Booby island 
(page 287). 

Nag’s head (St. Christopher island) in line with Mosquito bluif, bear- 
ing 233° true, leads between the 2}-fathoms shoal and the large bank, 
awash, south-east of it. It is necessary to use the foregoing clearing 
marke with great care, as the soundings give little warning of approach 
to the banks, upon which the sea breaks heavily. 

Anchorage (Lat. 17° 12! N., Long. 62° 57’ W.).—There»is excel- 
lent anchorage in the western part of The Narrows, in 6 fathoms, 
over good holding ground, with Mosquito bluff just open south-east of 
Scotch Bonnet bearing 22° true; and the left extreme of Nevis island 
bearing 87° true. 

Directions.—Steamers from the south-west not over 18 feet 
draught, should follow the broken line on the plan, leading through 
the anchorage, passing 2 cables north-west of Cow rocks, and on the 
same side of the 3-fathoms patch (page 287). Then pass about a quar- 
ter of a mile east of Booby island. When north of the latter she 
should bring Lowland church (see above) a little open west of Booby 
island, until past the 16-feet spot, when the church and west side of 
Booby island may be brought exactly in line, bearing 194° true, which 
mark will lead between the outer shoals to sea. Approaching The 
Narrows from the east, a steamer or sailing vessel may reverse the 
leading mark just given, or may pass betWeen the outer shoals by keep- 
ing Nag’s head and Mosquito bluff in line, bearing 233° true, until the 
Booby island Lowland church mark is on. 

When Mosquito bluff bears 278° true she will be close to the west 
side of the 16-feet patch, and may haul westward and steer to pass 
about 2 cables westward of Booby island, rejoining the chart track 
2 cables north-west of Cow rocks. 

Approaching The Narrows from the north, passing westward of all 
the outer shoals, keep a remarkable cocoanut tree on Swansea hill, 
Nevis island, in line with Mosquito bluff, bearing 172° true, and, if 
locally acquainted, give the latter a berth of a quarter of a mile and 
continue on westward of Booby island and Cow rocks, to the anchorage 
or otherwise. 

There is yet another narrow passage, for droghers, from the south- 
east, with depth of 4 fathoms, between the outer shallow bank and 
the north coast of Nevis island, named South channel, the leading 
mark for which is Briscoe Old mill (St. Christopher island) in line with 
the north side of Booby island, bearing 287° true, but the mill, in 1909, 
was not easily made out. 
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ST. CHRISTOPHER ISLAND. 


Chart 487, St. Christopher and Nevis. Var. 5° 00' W. 

General remarks.—Aspect.—This island, more generally 
known by the name of St. Kitts, and by its primitive inhabitants 
Liamuiga, or the fertile island, was discovered in the year 1493 by 
Columbus, who was so charmed by its appearance that he gave it his 
own christian name; the island was then densely peopled by Caribs. 
It was one of the first of the settlements established in the West Indies 
by the British, who took possession of it in the year 1623, and in whose 
hands it remains, forming part of .the government of the Leeward 
islands. 


Like Nevis, this island is of volcanic origin, the very remarkable 
peak, Mount Misery (generally in the clouds) rising to the height of 


4,314 feet. (See view (a) facing page 290.) It is nearly 18 miles in . 


length, north-west and south-east, but so irregular in form as to vary 
considerably in breadth. 

At about 4 miles from its south-east end it is nearly divided into 
two parts by a low neck of sand, not a quarter of a mile across, and, 
consequently, at only a short distance it appears as two islands, and 
at a greater distance from the eastward or westward the irregular hills 
at the south-east end will appear as several detached islets. 

The north-west portion of the island is 5 miles broad, and the 
centre part is occupied by a rugged ridge, its lofty summit terminating 
in Mount Misery; at its base, on almost all sides, will be 
seen extensive and remarkable tablelands, richly cultivated, making 
the island one of the most picturesque in the West Indies. The 
higher slopes of the mountains are clothed with grass, while their 
summits are crowned with noyeau or ironwood, Spanish ash, red sweet- 
wood, wild mahoc, snakewood, and other forest trees. 

At the south-east end of the ridge, behind the town of Basse-Terre, 
ig Great Monkey hill, a striking elevation, its rounded wooded summit 
being 1,319 feet high; at the western foot of Mount Misery, close to 
the shore, is Brimstone hill, 779 feet high, equally conspicuous, and 
easily distinguished by the fortifications and flagstaff which crown 
its summit. See view (a) facing page 290. 

The south-east end of the island, although much less elevated, has 
some very remarkable hills, which are extremely useful when navi- 
gating between the islands. St. Anthony peaks are two massive hills 
which form the extreme south-east end, the loftiest being 1,188 feet 
high; Nag’s head, 548 feet high, over Horseshoe point, the south 
extreme of the island, and Sugar-loaf, 620 feet high, midway between 
the above, are all well-defined objects. The valleys which separate 
them are so low that from a distance, in certain positions, these hills 
appear as small islets, as before mentioned. 
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290 ST. CHRISTOPHER ISLAND. [Chap. VII. 
Chart 487, St. Christopher and Nevis. Var. 5° 00' W. 

The 100-fathoms line is distant only from half a mile to 2} miles 
from the island; the north-east coast is here and there skirted by 
reefs, which, in places, afford temporary shelter for boats and droghers 
The bank which connects the island to St. Eustatius island is from 
4 to 6 miles broad, with a depth of 15 to 25 fathoms over coral, sand, 
and rock. 

St. Christopher island possesses no harbours, and but indifferent 
roadsteads ; quite unsafe in the hurricane season. 

Storm signals are shown at Basse-Terre, St. Christopher island ; 
the hurricane signal, consisting of two red flags with black centres, 
is hoisted at the flagstaff at the west end of the bay as a warning, and 
at the weather bureau flagstaff when a hurricane is definitely expected ; 
in the latter case two guns will be fired in cia succession from the 
battery near the Treasury. 

Population.—According to the census of i911 the total popula- 
tion of St. Christopher was 26,283; the estimated number for 31st 
December, 1918, was 27,047. | 

Trade.—In the fiscal year 1918-19 the aggregate tonnage of vessels 
entered and cleared St. Kitts and Nevis islands, was 462,083 tons. The 
value of the imports in 1918 was 306,309, and of the exports (prin- 
cipally sugar, molasses, cotton, and rum) £344,633. 

Revenue.—tThe revenue for fiscal year 1918-19 was £64,491, and 
expenditure £64,080. 

Communication.—St. Christopher island is connected hy tele- 
graph cable with St. Thomas and Antigua islands. There isa telephone 
system in the island. Inward and outward mails for the United King- 
dom arrive and leave once a fortnight. 

Supplies are plentiful and good, but no coal or patent fuel is 
obtainable. When water for merchant vessels is required, notice 
should be given to the Harbour master. 

Water suitable for boiler and drinking purposes can be obtained 
free from a pipe on the Treasury pier, for use of His Majesty’s ships. 

Health.—tThere is little malaria at St. Christopher, but venereal 
diseases are prevalent. 

Plan of Basse-Terre bay on 487. 

BASSE TERRE (Lat. 17° 18' N., Long. 62° 43' I.), the capital 
of St. Christopher island, having in 1914 a population of 9,019, is 
situated on the south-west side of the island, on the shore of a sandy 
bay nearly 14 miles in length, and about half a mile deep. See 
view (6) facing this page. 

A shallow bank skirts the beach at the distance of half a cable, and 
causes a heavy surf, especially when rollers prevail; landing, there- 
fore, is sometimes difficult. 

Pier.—A pier is built on the eastern side of the bay, with 12 feet 
of water at its end; there is a 12-ton crane on it. 
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Chap. VII] BASSE TERRE. 


Pian of Basse Terre on 487, Var. 5° 00" W. 
LIGHTS.—Treasury building.—From ihe dome of this 
building, a light is shown at a height of 57 feet above high water. 


West pier.—aAt the outer end of the west pier two horizontal 
lights are placed on iron poles. 


East pier.—Two lights are similarly placed on the outer end of 
the east pier. 


 Depth.—At the outer end of the Treasury Building pier there is 
a depth of 10 feet. 


Anchorage.—tThe best anchorage is off the centre of the town 
in 8 or 9 fathoms water, with the flagstaff of Old fort, at the west end 
of the bay, bearing about 290° true. No directions are necessary, for 
there is no danger whatever, but vessels of large draught when 
approaching it from Charlestown must be careful to avoid Monkey 
shoals (page 286). 

Approaching from the southward, St. Eustatius island open west- 
ward of Brimstone hill bearing 324° true clears all the shoals west of 
Nevis island. 


Chart . $87, St. Christopher and Nevis. 

Old Road.—tThis village lies abcut 6 miles westward of — 
Terre, and 24 miles eastward of Brimstone hill. A little eastward of 
the village there is temporary anchorage in 9 or 10 fathoms water, 
stony ground, at about 3 cables from the coast. 

This anchorage should not be taken by a sailing vessel, except in 
a case of emergency, for the wind under the high land is so baffling 
and uncertain, as to make it no easy matter to get away from the 
shore. 


General directions.—In passing to leeward of the island in a 
sailing vessel it will be prudent not to come within the distance of 
3 miles, until the vessel is to the southward of the high land, to avoid 
being becalmed or exposed to the violent gusts which rush down un- 
expectedly through the ravines, and which she should be well prepared 
to meet. 

In rounding the north end of St. Christopher island in the night, to 
the westward, great caution must he observed not to shoal the water to 
less than 15 fathoms. Deep bay point, the north-east extreme of the 
island, 1s foul for some distance, and very low; and being backed by 
high land, any estimated distance from it will be exceedingly doubtful. 

In passing between St. Christopher and St. Eustatius islands—unless 
the wind is well northward of East—it will always be better to 
give the former a wide berth, in order to keep the breeze. A vessel 
will seldom meet with any adverse current here, and she will have no 
difficulty in beating up to Basse Terre. 
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Chart 487, St. Christopher and Nevis. Var. 4° 50’ W. 

Deep bay (Lat. 17° 26' N., Long. 62° 48’ W.), at the north 
end of St. Christopher island, affords safe anchorage to droghers, 
being protected by a reef a mile in length nearly dry, situated from a 
quarter to three-quarters of a mile from the shore. By a stranger, this 
extreme of the island should not be approached within the distance of 
2 miles. 


ST. EUSTATIUS ISLAND. 


Plans of St. Mustatius and Orange town on chart 457. 

General remarks.—Aspect.—St. Eustatius island, more 
commonly known as Statia, is lofty and volcanic, 4} miles in length in . 
a north-west and opposite direction, from one to 2 miles in breadth, 
and pear shaped, the south-east end being the broadest. It has 
been almost uninterruptedly a Dutch colony since 1600, but the 
English language is spoken. - Formerly it was a place of sonie 
importance, being a free port; it has now scarcely any trade, and 
nothing is to be seen of its previous greatness but the ruins of exten- 
sive warehouses, which lie scattered on the beach, and aitract atten- 
tion on first landing. 

The island when viewed at a distance from the north-east or south- 
west appears as two distinct islands. The northern part is broken 
up into rugged hills from 500 to 960 feet high, which run in a trans- 
verse direction across the island and terminate abruptly on the coast ; 
the southern portion is occupied by a volcanic mountain, the summit 
of which reaches the height of 1,950 feet, but is seldom visible; its 
sides slope gradually down to the sea, and would be very remarkable 
for their extreme regularity of outline were they not broken by a bold 
white cliff on the south side, 900°feet high, named The White Wall. 
The valley between the high parts of the island is highly cultivated. 

The island produces yams in abundance, and sugar is also grown 
in small quantities. The Lieutenant-Governor has also Saba under 
his control, but subject to the Government of Ile St. Martin. 


Population.—In 1911 the population was 1,344. 


Trade.—In the same year the imports amounted to £3,672, and 
the exports to £3,914. 


Coast.—The northern part of St. Eustatius island is bold, and may 
be rounded at the distance of a cable; but breakers extend from the 
south-east side to the distance of 2 cables, and in coming from either 
quarter it will be better to keep half a mile from the coast, to avoid 
the baffling winds under the high land. 

The edge of the 100-fathoms line of soundings approaches close to 
the south side of the island, 2 miles from the north side, 2} miles from 
the north-east side, and 2 miles from the west side, where the depth 
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Plans of St. Eustatius and Orange town on chart 487. Var. 4° 50' W. 
quickly decreases to 40 fathoms. There are a few rocky spots which 


should be avoided, but generally the bottom is sandy, and good holding 


ground. 


Orange town (Oranjested) (Lat.17°29'N.,Long.62°59'W.), 
the only town on St. Eustatius island, is on the west or lee side of the 
island, partly on the beach and partly on the cliffs about 130 feet high 
which overlook it; the former, known as Lower town, is in ruins; the 
latter, Upper town, is reached by a steep road cut out of the cliff. 

The cliffs on which the Upper town stands are composed of terras, a 
white argillaceous earth, which is found to be an excellent cement, 
either for exposure to the atmosphere, or for subaqueous works. 

Fort Orange stands on a cliff in front of the town facing the sea; 
and on other commanding positions, especially on Signal hill, are the 
ruins of former deferisive works and _ batteries. 


Landing.—The only safe landing place is on the beach under the 
town, and here the surf is so heavy that the boat must be veered in 
from an anchor with a long scope of cable. There are two springs 
at Orange town, one close to the beach in the Lower town, but the 
water is not good, and the inhabitants use that which is caught in 
tanks during the rainy season. 


Light.—From the roof of the Harbour office at Orange town is 
exhibited a lantern light. 


Anchorage.—tThe approach to the anchorage off Orange town is 
quite safe, and it may be taken up at any time during night or day. 
The wind scarcely ever varies to the northward of N.E. or to the 
southward of East, except in the hurricane season, and the only 
danger to be avoided is a rock nearly awash, lying 14 cables from the 
south-west side of the island, 9 cables westward of The White Wall. 

The best anchorage is 4 cables from the coast, in 10 fathoms, sand, 
with the church bearing 73° true, and the south-west extreme of the 
island in line with Brimstone hill, St. Christopher island, bearing 
131° true. | 


SABA ISLAND. 


Plan of Saba on chart 487. 

General remarks.—This small but remarkable island is also a 
Dutch possession ; it rises 2,820 feet nearly perpendicularly from the 
sea, but its summit is generally in the clouds. It is nearly round in 
form, 2} miles in average diameter, and steep-to. The 100-fathoms 
line is about half a mile from its south and west sides, three-quarters 
of a mile from its north-west and north sides, but only 3 cables from 
its east side. The island is a mass of rugged mountains, with deep and 
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Plan of Saba on 487. Var. 4° 50! W. 
precipitous ravines, through and over whick are only footpaths from 
house to house. See view (c), facing page 290. 

The principal village is situated in what the inhabitants call the 
Bottom, a small valley 960 feet above the sea, and is only visible when 
Ladder point, the south-west extreme of the island, bears about 344° 
true. The only commerce is in poultry and vegetables, particularly 
sweet potatoes, which are raised in great abundance, and exported to 
the neighbouring islands. The islanders speak the English language 
and are excellent shipbuilders; their boats and small craft are known 
all over the Windward islands. 


South side landing (Lat. 17° 37' N., Leng. 63° 15’ W.), the 
principal landing place, is about 4 cables eastward of Ladder point, 
and is merely a little rocky cove on the coast, at the foot of a deep 
ravine, through which a pathway leads up to the village. At Ladder 
point, among the boulders close to the water’s edge, there is a small 
thermal mineral spring. 

There igs another landing about three-quarters of a mile northward 
of Ladder point, known as The Ladder landing, from its being at the 
foot of a pathway traced out of the rugged precipice, which rises almost 
perpendicularly out of the sea: In general a heavy surf breaks all 
along the shore, and renders landing extremely difficult and often 
dangerous. 


Torrens point landing.—A ‘ipeemne may be effected with 
the prevailing winds, when moderate, about one-third of a mile to the 
southward of Torrens point, the north-west extreme of Saba island. 
This is or was the principal boat-building spot. There is a well near 
it, but the water, although drinkable, is not good; the inhabitants 
chiefly depend on rain water caught in tanks. Vessels might obtain a 
supply from the well, but it would be attended with difficulty and 
risk. 

Population.—In 1911 the population was 1,932. 

Trade.—In the same year the imports were valued at £5,754, and 
the exports at £988. 

Anchorage.—There are two positions off Saba island wheré 
anchorage may be obtained, but neither of them are safe for large 
sailing vessels from the difficulty of getting away from under the 
high land. One is off South side landing, but it is, however, only 
fit for steam vessels or for small fore-and-aft rigged vessels, that can 
be easily handled. The other is between Ladder landing and Torrens 
point. The only difficulty for sailing vessels that will be found here is 
having to contend with the baffling winds which are sure to occur, 
unless the wind is as far to the northward as N.E. by N., which only 
happens occasionally during the winter months. 
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Plan of Saba on 487. Var. 4° 40' W. 

Directions.—Should necessity compel a sailing vessel to take 
this anchorage, it had better be approached from the northward. 
After passing outside or north-west of Diamond rock (a remarkable, 
small, rocky islet, lying 24 cables off Torrens point, rising perpendicu- 
larly to the height of 80 feet) approach the anchorage under eagy sail. 
When the north point of Saba is shut in with Torrens point, and just 
before Pilot rock (6 feet above water, and close to Torrens point) 
comes in line with the western peak of St. Martin island, bearing about 
20° true, a vessel may anchor in 12 or 15 fathoms, sandy ground, about 
2 cables off. 


The bank here is very steep, and it will be prudent to lay out a 
kedge with a stout hawser to the westward, to prevent the vessel from 
swinging in-shore by the eddying gusts from the mountain, and which 
will be found convenient for a sailing vessel to haul off by when getting 
under way. 


Tides.—tThere is no perceptible tide at Saba island, but some- 
times a feeble southerly stream sets along the western coast. 


Chart 2600, St. Domingo to Dominica. 

Saba bank forms nearly a parallelogram, its longest sides extend- 
ing in an east and west direction about 34 miles, with a breadth of 
about 15 miles. Its nearest part is 2? miles south-west of Saba island. 


The eastern edge of Saba bank is fringed with a ridge of living 
coral, sand, and rock, which is nearly 30 miles in length, varying in 
depth from 6 to 10 fathoms; when on this part the bottom is dis- 
tinctly seen. It commences about 4 mules south-west of Saba 
island, and trends thence southward for about 20 miles, with an 
average breadth of about 2 miles; thence it trends westward for 
12 miles, where it is merely a ridge of 9 fathoms not half a mile 
broad. 


To the westward, within this ledge, with the exception of a few 
small coral patches of 9 and 10 fathoms towards the southern edge, 
the bottom is clear white coral sand, with a depth of from 12 to 15 
and 20 fathoms, gradually increasing to the edge, but terminating 
abruptly in 30 fathoms. The bottom can be distinctly seen under a 
depth of 10 fathoms. A depth of 8 fathoms has been recently found 
on Saba bank, with the summit of Saba island bearing 65° true, dis 
tant 15 miles; other soundings of 10 to 11 fathoms were found close to 
this position. , 

On the northern edge of the bank there is a fishing ground, but 
the Saba island fishermen have frequently found the barracouta caught 
here, and on the bank between St. Christopher and St Eustatius 
islands, poisonous. 
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Chart 2600, St. Domingo to Dominica. Var. 5° 60' W. 
Tides.—There appears to be no tide on Saba bank, and very little 


current was observed during the survey, which was made in the winter 
months. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 
Chart 2038, Anguilla, dc. 

General remarks. — St. Bartholomew (fle St. Barthélemy), 
sometimes called St. Barts, is a French possession, and contained, in 
1909, about 3,000 inhabitants. It was first colonised by the French in 
1648, and after frequent changes came into the hands of the Swedes 
in 1784, by whom it was ceded to the French in 1878. Its commerce 
is trifling. | 

Aspect.—St. Bartholomew is of irregular shape, arid indented by 
numerous small bays, separated from each other by bold, rocky head- 
lands, and formed of irregular hills of moderate elevation, the highest 
being only 992 feet in height. Its length, from east to west, is about 
5 miles, and its breadth varies from about one to 2 miles. In most 
parts it is barren and sterile; the numerous little valleys, however, 
are well cultivated, and produce abundance of vegetables ; firewood is 
scarce, and water has to be purchased. | 

This island may be recognised from the others of the group by 
three remarkable hills near its east end, of nearly the same eleva- 
tion, and forming a triangle; therefore, when seen at a distance, on 
the bearings of 200°, 256°, and 301° true, and in the opposite directions, 
they appear as only two hills, the eastern being 992 feet high, and 
more peaked than the others, the southern 861 feet, and the northern 
821 feet high ; the latter is distinguished by being more rounded. The 
north and east sides of the island are fringed, to a sliort distance from 
the coast, by a coral reef which always shows itself; and off its coasts 
ure several small rocky islets, described below. 


Bank.—St. Bartholomew island forms, with Ile St. Martin, An- 
guilla, and Dog islands, another distinct group, lying upon the western 
edge of a separate bank of soundings of considerable extent, composed 
chiefly of shells, grey and white sand, with a little coral. From St. 
Bartholomew the bank extends 27 miles east-south-eastward, where it 
terminates in a small tongue or spit, separated from the main bank by 
a remarkable narrow vein of deep water, about 13 miles from the 
east or tip end; and which end is only about 13 miles westward of 
Antigua bank. 

Eastward of the island, the bank extends 14 miles, to the north- 
east 8 miles, and to the south-west 6 miles. 

From Scrub island (Zat. 18° 17! N., Long. 62° 57’ I.), lying close 
to the north-east point of Anguilla island, this bank extends 25 miles 
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Chart 2038, Anguilla, dc. Var. 5° 00! W. 
eastward and terminates in a point; thence the edge trends westward, 
until it reaches within 44 miles north of the island; it then turns 
abruptly to the northward for a distance of 12 miles, forming a deep 
bight, and ends in a tongue 3 miles broad, whence it recurves to the 
south-west, and encircles the group on the west and south-west sides, 
at the distance of one to 6 miles. | 
ISLETS.—Coco (Lat. 17° 52' N., Long. 62° 49' W.), the 
southernmost of the islets off the south-east side of St. Bartholomew, 
lies nearly half a mile southward from the bold high bluff which 
forms the east entrance point of Baie Grande Saline, which affords 
shelter to small craft. It is a narrow, rocky islet, wooded on its sum- 
mit, about a quarter of a mile in length north and south, and has a 
small rock nearly connected to its north end; the islet is steep-to on 
all sides, particularly at its south end, but it is not advisable to pass 
between it and the coast. 


Les Roques, or Petites Tortues, are two very small rocky 
heads lying close together, three-quarters of a mile to the eastward of 
Tle Coco. They are only 3 or 4 feet in height, and although bold 
and steep-to are dangerous in the night, being near a mile from 
the coast. 


Fourmis is the name given to two reefs lying between. Les Roques 
and the coast of the island. There is deep water between these reefs 
and Les Roques, but it is always best to pass south of the latter. 


La Tortue is a small flat-topped rocky islet, lying a quarter of a 
mile from the north-east point of the island, to which it is connected 
by a ledge of rocks, dry in places. 

Les Grenadiers, 2 small rocky ledge 2 to 3 feet above water, 
on which the sea breaks heavily, lies a quarter of a mile north-east of 
La Tortue; it is steep-to on the north and east sides. 


Toc Vers is a small pointed rock, lying about 14 miles from the 
northern side of the island. When seen from the east or west, its 
north point resembles a lofty pillar, standing close by the side of the 
perpendicular cliff, which is 118 feet high and very gemarkable. It is 
steep-to on its north and east sides. 


La Frégate and Le Chevreau are two islands of censider- 
able elevation, clothed with grass and brushwood, and readily dis- 
tinguished. The channels between these islets and the west point of 
St. Bartholomew are clear, and about a quarter of a mile wide, but 
the sea is generally so heavy that they should not be ia ie ex- 
cept in a case of necessity. 

Tle Boulanger, lying north 14 miles from Pointe du Colombier, 
the north-west extreme, is a small, barren, rugged, black rock, rising 
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Chart 2038, Anguilla, dc. Var. 5° 00! W. 

abruptly to the height of about 50 feet. About 2 cables eastward of 
it lies a pillar-shaped rock, nearly of the same height, resembling a ves- 
sel under sail; from this circumstance it is sometimes called Tle Navire. 
They are both bold and steep-to, and cannot be mistaken. 


La Fourche or Cing iles (Lat. 17° 57' N., Leng. 62° 55’ W.) 
is the largest and highest island in the channel between St. Bar- 
tholomew and Ile St. Martin. It is elbow shaped, the northern arm 
three-quarters of a mile long east and west, the eastern arm half a mile 
north and south, and it is about 2 cables broad. The latter 
name is given to it in consequence of its five small peaked hills, which 
at a certain distance have somewhat the appearance of being so many 
small islets. The two western hills, nearly of the same height, are 
349 feet high, the others a little lower. 

Near the east, and also near the west end, there is a small detached 
rock with a ledge nearly dry between them and La Fourche. At about 
a cable westward of the south point there is a dangerous small rock 
awash ; with these exceptions La Fourche is bold and steep-to. 


Anchorage.—tThere is anchorage off the south-west side of La 
Fourche, where a vessel will ride with ease and safety during the pre- 
vailing winds; but it will be prudent for a sailing vessel not to go 
farther into the bight than to have the two points containing the bay 


‘equi-distant, and the south point bearing about 98° true; closer in, 


the wind becomes so baffling and unsteady that, in weighing, casting 
the right way cannot be depended on, and there is no room to - 
manceuvre. A vessel in case of necessity, wishing to repair damages, 
may run up to the sandy landing place at the head of the bay, passing 
westward of the small rock, awash, just noticed. 


Rocher Table lies 14 miles north-west from La Fourche, with a 
clear passage between. It is a rocky islet, nearly barren, and when 
seen from the north or south has somewhat the appearance of a shoe, 
with the heel to the westward, where it is 25 feet high; it is clear all 
round. 


Les Groupers.—the principal rock of this group, known as Le 
Grand Grouper, is rocky, barren, almost circular in form, about 
14 cables in diameter, and very much resembles a sugar-loaf. It rises 
abruptly on all sides, and terminates in a rounded summit, 150 feet 
above the sea. A coral ledge of dry and sunken rocks extends a cable 
from its south side, leaving a narrow vein of deep water between it 
and Les Petites Groupers ; on all other sides it is free from danger, and 
the channel between it and Rocher Table may be navigated freely. 


Les Petites Groupers form a cluster of small, detached, 
black rocks, the southernmost lying half a mile south-westward from 
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Chart 2038, Anguilla, dc. Var. 5° 00' W. 

Le Grand Grouper (page 298). This and the northernmost rock of 
Les Petites Groupers are about 15 feet high, but the intermediate 
ones are much lower; they are steep-to on all sides. 


Le Baril de Boeuf is a small square black rock, 14 feet high, 
lying nearly 14 miles westward from Pointe du Colombier, the north- 
west extremity of St. Bartholomew, with a clear channel between it 
and the 4-fathoms patch lying about half a mile off Baie du Colombier. 
It is bold and steep-to on all sides but the north-west, which is foul 
to the distance of a cable. 


Plan on 2079. i 

Port de Gustavia.—tThis port affords safe and roomy anchorage 
against the prevailing winds for vessels drawing under 16 feet. The 
port extends two-thirds of a mile with a depth of 3 to 5 fathoms, 
from Fort Oscar to the point westward of Curasol bay. The 
best berth for vessels of moderate draught is about half a mile east 
of Tlots Syndare (see below), and the same distance north of Fort 
Oscar. . 

The port is exposed to south-west and west winds, and, consequently, 
is unsafe in the winter season. 


Le Carénage, southward of the port, is a perfectly sheltered 
boat harbour one-third of a mile long north and south, with a minimum 
breadth of half acable. The entrance is between Fort Gustave, 170 feet 
high, on the north-east, and Fort Oscar, 136 feet high, on the south- 
west side, with a depth of 12 feet, and soon decreasing to 6 feet, which 
continues to near the head of Le Carénave. 


Gustavia, built round the shores of the latter, is the chief town of 
St. Bartholomew, and is the residence of the official representing the 
Government of Guadeloupe, of which it is a dependency. 

In the approach to the port are the following islets and rocks: — 


Pain de Sucre, 180 feet high, is a small barren rock situated 
14 miles westward of Fort Oscar, mentioned above, and offers an 
excellent guide to Port de Gustavia. It is steep-to except on its 


north side, whence a reef, partly dry, extends northward 2 cables, and © 


at the end of which are two rocks, 3 feet high, and steep-to. 


A. patch of 34 fathoms hes 4} cables east of Pain de Sucre 


Plan of Gustaf harbour on 2079. 

Tlots Syndare are three low, rocky islets, nearly half a mile 
westward of Port de Gustavia ; the northern islet is 98 feet high, and a 
ledge, easily seen by the discoloured water, extends for about 50 yards 
from its north and east sides. A ledge also extends half a cable 
from the south-east end of the southern islet, and upon it are two 
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Plan of Gustav harbour in 2079. Var. 5° 00' W. 
small dry rocks; the outer one rises from the edge of the ledge, and 
is bold and steep-to. 

La Baleine, awash, les 2 cables westward of Ilots Syndare, with a 
34-fathoms patch half a cable southward of it. 


Les Saintes are two low rocky islets, connected by a ledge, lying 
a quarter of a mile south-west from Fort Oscar. A dry reef lies 
nearly a cable north-west of the northern islet of Les Saintes. From 
the latter, a reef extende 14 cables northward, its north extreme being 
a cable westward of Fort Oscar. There is a passage with 34 fathoms 
between the reef and fort.. 


Caution.—Notwithstanding that the greater number of the rocks 
round the coast of St. Bartholomew are above water, the island, and 
especially its northern part, should be approached with great caution 
at night. 


Directions for Port de Gustavia.—Vessels bound to this 
port should not bring the east side of the island to bear eastward of 
O° true until Pain de Sucre opens out south of Pointe Négre (the south 
extreme of the island), bearing 296° true, to clear Les Roques. 

There are three channels leading to the port and Carénage. The 
passage between Fort Oscar and Les Saintes, mentioned above, is 
called South-east channel. 

The passage between Les Saintes and flots Syndare, 2 cables broad 
and 54 to 74 fathoms deep, is known as South channel. For a sailing 
vessel with the prevailing wind, South channel is the easiest to enter. 
In taking this channel, pass close westward of Les Saintes, and 
anchor according to draught. 

West channel, northward of Tlots Syndare, is two-thirds of a mile 
wide, with a depth of 6 fathoms. This channel is the best for sailing 
vessels with north-east winds, which are so variable and unsteady, 
and rush down with such violence, that the greatest attention is 
requisite to keep the vessel well under command. 


Chart 2038, Anguilla, St. Martin, de. 

Baie du Colombier (Lat. 17° 55' N., Long. 63° 53' W.).— 
Pointe du Colombier is the north-west extremity of St. Bartholomew, 
sheltering from the north-east a small bay of the same name. The 
south entrance point is prolonged westward 3 cables by a reef; and a 
patch of 4 fathoms hes in the middle of the entrance of the bay which, 
however, affords good temporary well-sheltered anchorage. 


Channel between St. Bartholomew and Tle St. 
Martin.—Les Groupers and Rocher Table may be said to form the 
eastern side of the main channel between St. Bartholomew and 
Tle St. Martin ; it is 5 miles across to the islets and rocks lying off the 
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east coast of Tle St. Martin, and has 12 to 14 fathoms water. It 

may be freely navigated by day, but is dangerous at night, as the 

soundings are deep and regular up to the sides of the rocks, and the 
lead will give no warning. 


ILE ST. MARTIN. 


General remarks.—Aspect.—The general outline of Tle 
St. Martin may be said to form an equilateral triangle, with its sides 
facing east, south-west, and north-west, each about 74 miles in length ; 
but it 1s deeply indented by bays and creeks, some of which afford 
‘good anchorage. It contains an area of about 30 square miles, and 
possesses several valuable salt ponds, and the valleys and small plains 
are highly cultivated. 


This island is of moderate elevation; the highest ridge, running 
north and south, and occupying the central portion of the island 
culminates near its north end in Pic du Paridis, 1,360 feet high. 
Besides this range, there are other important elevations, such as Le 
Selle, or Mont Rouge, 377 feet high, near the west extreme of the 
island, a striking feature when seen from the vicinity of Dog island 
(page 310). 

Morne de la Fortune, 293 feet high, is a conical peak situated on 
the east side of Lac Simson. 


The southernmost bare rocky peak of the western and shorter range 
of hills, 900 feet high, which, when seen from the north-west and 
south-east, resembles a colossal face leaning backwards to the south- 
west; and the little conical hill, 728 feet lugh, on the west side of 
Grande bay, are both very remarkable. 


The west end of the island terminates in a low sandy point, named 
Pointe Basse Terre; the north-east end, known as Pointe Nord, is 
high and bold; and being separated from the main ridge by a deep 
broad valley, has the appearance of a separate island when seen 
at a distance from the east-south-east. The south-east extreme con- 
sists of a high bluff, faced by remarkable perpendicular white cliffs, 
from which it receives the name of Pointe Blanche. 

The north-west part of the island (about two-thirds) is governed by 
the French, being a dependency of Guadeloupe. The other portion 
belongs to the Dutch, most of whom speak the English language. 

Population.—tThe French portion of the island was reported in 
1914 to have a population of 3,200. In 1911, the Dutch portion con- 
tained 2,891 inhabitants. 


Trade.—In 1911 the imports for the Dutch portion were valued 
“at £13,555, and the exports at £9,210. 
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Chart 20388, Anguilla, St. Martin, de. Var. 5° OO' W. 

Hen and Chicks (Lat. 18° 00' N., Long. 63° Gl’ W.) are the 
outermost rocks on the west side of the channel between St. 
Bartholomew and fle St. Martin, and lie 2 miles eastward from Pointe 
Blanche. They are a cluster of small rocks extending in a north-east 
and south-west direction nearly a quarter of a mile; the south-western- 
most is 15 feet high, but the others are not more than 4 feet, and they 
are steep-to on all sides. 


Guano (Guana) cay lies three-quarters of a mile north-west of 
Hen and Chicks, and nearly half a mile from the’ nearest coast. It is 
a small rocky islet rising abruptly from the sea to the height of nearly 
100 feet, and is slightly wooded. It is bold-to on its south-west and 
south-east sides, but nearly half a mile north-east of it there are two 
rocks just above water, over which the sea breaks heavily. 


Mollibeday rock is similar in form and appearance to Guano 
cay, and its rocky sides, partially wooded, rise abruptly to 100 feet 
above the sea. Its south-east side is foul; and a quarter of a mile 
south-east from it there is a small ledge of rocks just above the water, 
which always show themselves by the breakers. 


Plan of Grande bay on 2079. 

Grande bay (Groote baai), sheltered from the eastward 
by Pointe Blanche (Witte Kaap) (page 301), is the principal harbour 
in the Dutch portion of Ile St. Martin. It is protected from the west- 
ward by a small peninsula, the broad southern portion, 104 feet high, 
being surmounted by the ruins of Fort Amsterdam and barracks. This 
high part of the peninsula, 2 cables long north and south by 14 cables 
in breadth, is joined to the main shore by a low narrow sandy ridge, 
14 cables in length, which with the line of shore to the north makes 
this western side of the bay two-thirds of a mile long. 

Fort Willem, which formerly stood over the centre of this shore, is 
no longer visible from seaward. 

The entrance to Grande bay, between Pointe Blanche and Amster- 
dam point, is one mile wide and free of danger. 

Philipsbourg (Filipsburg), the chief town, and seat of the 
Dutch Government, occupies the low and narrow sandy ridge at the 
head of the bay. Immediately back of the town is the most valuable 
salt pond in the island, 44 feet below sea level. The east end of the 
town is nearly a mile north of Pointe Blanche. 


LIGHTS.—Fort Amsterdam.—From a lantern on a stone 
pedestal on Fort Amsterdam, is exhibited a light at a height of 
115 feet above high water. 

Pier.—From a pier 154 feet long at the head of the bay and in 
front of the Stadthouse is shown a lantern light. 
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Plan of Grande bay on 2079. Var. 5° 00' W. 

The bar.—From a quarter of a mile north of Pointe Blanche 
is the narrow beginning of a sand bar with depth of 6 to 
10 feet, which trends north-west by north for 6 cables and then 
west-north-west for half a mile to the west shore. Between the bar 
and the flat of 9 feet fronting the town there is a lane of water from 
half a cable to 14 cables broad and 12 to 13 feet deep, in which small 
vessels find safe anchorage. To this lane there are two cuts on each 
end of the bar, but they are both liable to change of position. The 
eastern cut is not available to sailing vessels on account of the uncer- 
tainty of the wind from the high land. 


Buoys.—A red can and a black can buoy are moored near the 
centre of the bar, but are not of much present use. 

Prosélyte rock, with 24 fathoms, is a smal] rock lying 1} miles south- 
ward of Amsterdam point, and is steep-to on the south side. 


Clearing mark.—tThe north slope of the eastern high land of 
St. Bartholomew well open south of Le Grand Grouper, bearing 108° 
true, leads south of Prosélyte rock. 

A patch of 43 fathoms lies half a mile south-west from Fort Amster- 
dam. 


Anchorage.—tThere is good anchorage in 6 fathoms midway 
between Pointe Blanche and Amsterdam point, the former bearing 
110° true, with good holding ground. There is also anchorage in 
34 fathoms, a quarter of a mile further north, with Fort Amsterdam 
- bearing 284° true, distant 4 cables, but generally there is a heavy 
swell here which makes riding very uneasy. 

Small vessels, as before remarked, will find excellent anchorage in 
the lane north of the bar, but will require the aid of a pilot. 


Directions.—Approaching Grande bay from the eastward, 
Pointe Blanche may be rounded at a distance of a quarter of a mile. 
Sailing vessels, when hauling to the wind, must be careful of the eddy 
winds and sudden gusts off the high land. 

Vessels of heavy draught approaching from the westward should 
pass south of the 43-fathoms patch mentioned above. . In entering 
the bay from the south, do not bring Pointe Blanche to bear eastward 
of 0° true until the north slope of the eastern high land of St. 
Bartholomew is open north of Le Grand Grouper, bearing 110° true, 
to be sure of being north of Prosélyte rock. 

When leaving the anchorage, the flagstaff of Fort Amsterdam bear- 
ing 10° true, astern, will lead 2 cables westward of the rock, and when 
the north slope of the eastern high land of St. Bartholomew appears 
well open south of Le Grand Grouper, bearing 108° true, the vessel may 
be hauled to the wind. 
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Chart 2038, Anguilla, St. Martin, dc. Var. 5° 00' W. 

Simson bay.—Westward of Amsterdam point the south coast 
of Tle St. Martin is composed of small sandy bights, separated by bold 
woody heignts steep-to, for the distance of 2} miles, where it terminates 
at Pelican point, low and rocky, forming the east side of Simson bay. 
From this point a narrow ledge, with depths of 2 to 4 fathoms, 
extends half a mile southward, and about 14 cables north-west of the 
point, are Pelican rocks, 3 or 4 feet in height. 

From thence a low sandy shore sweeps round to the westward, form- 
ing Simson bay, which is a mile wide and half a mile deep, with indif- 
ferent anchorage in the centre of it, midway between the points in 
44 fathoms water. At the east end of the bay there is generally a boat 
channel into the lagoon, but it is not always open. Thence, to Pointe 
Basse Terre, the west extremity of the island, the shore is low, consist- 
ing of sandy beaches separated by low rocky and sandy cliffs. 


Caution.—Great care must be observed in rounding Pointe Basse 
Terre in the night, for a shallow spit extends three-quarters of a mile 
west-south-west from it, and the soundings are so deep on its edge that 
the lead will not be of much use; within almost a mile of the spit the 
depth is 50 fathoms. Moreover, the high land at the back makes the 
low land to appear much farther off than it really is. 

In the daytime the spit may be seen from aloft, and rounded by 
the eye. If cloudy, keep fle La Fourche open southward. of fle St. 
Martin, until Pointe Basse Terre bears 65° true. Having rounded the 
spit, be careful not to come within the depth of 7 fathoms, as this 
end of the island, between Plum pomt and Morne Marigot (Marigot 
bluff), is foul to the distance of nearly a mile. 


Plan of Marigot bay on 2079. 

BAIE MARIGOT (Lat. 18° 0}! N., Long. 65° 06" W.), about 
34 miles eastward of the west end of Tle St. Martin, is between Morne 
Marigot (Marigot bluff) on the west: and Pointe Arago on the east, 
14 miles wide, the bay receding southward one mile from the line of 
those entrance points. The bay has excellent anchorage, protected 
from all winds but those from N.W.; it seldom, however, blows strong 
from this quarter. The bay is exposed to the rollers, which will some- 
times break on its south-west side, at half a mile from the shore, and 
send in a heavy dangerous surf on the beach. 


Colline Ronde, a remarkable hill 40 feet high, divides the head 
of the bay into two nearly equal portions. East of the hill, as far as 
the town of Marigot, the shore is bordered by a coral reef. 


Marigot is built at the base of a hill on which stands a small 
ruined fort, 311 feet above the sea. Marigot is the chief settlement 
and Port of Entry for the French portion of the island. 
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Plan of Marigot bay on 2079. Var. 5° OF W. 
A landing stage, for the convenience of boats, is situated at the 
north end of the town somewhat sheltered by the point under the fort. 
The north-eastern portion of the bay, between the fort and Pointe 
Arago, is known as Baie de la Potence, in which small craft find good 
shelter in north-east winds. 


Banc de Medée is the only danger in Baie Marigot; this recky 
shoal is a cable in width at its northern end, having on its north-east 
edge as little as 24 fathoms water, with 34 to 4 fathoms southward of 
it. It lies 4 cables westward of Pointe Arago, and the channel be- 
‘tween the point and shoal has from 33 to 4 fathoms water, but it is 
always better to pass outside. 


Clearing marks.—Le Selle or Mont Rouge (page 301) in line 
with the south side of Morne Marigot or Marigot bluff, bearing 231° 
‘true, leads one cable northward of Banc Medée, and the ruined fort 
in line with Mont Accords, bearing 150° true, leads about the same dis- 
tance to the south-west. Mont Accords (Le Grand Gibraltar) is a 
very remarkable peak, 978 feet high, three-quarters of a mile south- 
~-east of the town. 


Light.—A harbour light, 66 feet above high water, is exhibited 
from a white post, 25 feet high, situated on the south-west corner of 
Marigot ruined fort. 


Directions.—In approaching Baie Marigot from the north-east- 
ward keep La Selle or Mont Rouge in line with the north-west side of 
Marigot bluff bearing 224° true, until Colline Ronde (page 304), at the 
head of the bay, comes in line with Morne de la Fortune, bearing 173° 
‘true; then haul in and anchor on this line, in 4 fathoms water, with 
Marigot bluff bearing 256° true; small vessels may continue on this 
leading mark until Rocher Crole is touching Pointe Arago, bearing 
.35° true. Farther south than this the depth will be less than 
:3 fathoms. 

At night, as long as Marigot fort light is kept in sight, a vessel wil 
pass west of Banc Medée. From the north-east, it is not visible until 
‘bearing 155° true. 


Anchorage.—In addition to the anchorages already mentioned, 
a good berth for large vessels in 54 to 6 fathoms over sand and gravel, 
is half a mile eastward of Marigot bluff, with that headland bearing 
‘266° true, Colline Ronde 153° true, and Marigot ruined fort 111° 
true. 

Pilots.—The Master of the port does the piloting for Baie Mari- 
got. 

Communication.—A sailing vessel carries the mails between 
-Marigot and Guadeloupe twice a month, 
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Chart 2038, Anguilla, St. Martin, de. Var, 5° OO! iW. 
Coast.—From Pointe Arago to Pointe Nord the shore is clear, 
and the 5-fathoms contour line is about half a mile off the coast. 


Baie Grand Case.—tThe south-west point of this bay is situ- 
ated 14 miles north-east of Pointe Arago. Northward 4 cables from 
this point, is a rock with 5 feet water over it, separated from the point 
by a flat of sand and gravel. 


Buoy.—A red cylindrical buoy is moored north-east of the rock. 


Rocher Crole lies 13 cables off the north-east point of Baie 
Grand Case. This rock lies 1? miles south-westward of Pointe Nord, 
and is the most remarkable object on this part of the coast. It is 
black and barren, with a rounded summit rising on its north side, 
120 feet perpendicularly. 

Baie Grand Case is a sandy bay affording good shelter in 
34 fathoms. 


Pointe Nord is skirted by a reef to the distance of 2 cables, but 
it always shows itself, and is steep-to. 


Basse Espagnole (/at.18°08'N.,Long.65°0l' W.) is a head of 
coral just beneath the surface, and over which the sea breaks heavily 
with strong winds, but in moderate weather it does not show itself. 
It lies nearly 14 miles from Pointe Nord. : 


Clearing marks.-—The south-west point of Tintamarre in Jine 
with the first hollow in the high land at the west end of S&t. 
Bartholomew, bearing 148° true (view A on chart), or the whole of the 
latter island shut in, leads north-eastward of Basse Espagnole; the 
east end of St. Bartholomew well open westward of the same point 
of Tintamarre leads south-westward ; Rocher Crole well open of Pointe 
Nord, bearing 253° true, leads northward of Basse Espagnole (view 
C on chart). 

Vessels, therefore, whether running or beating through the channef 
between Ile St. Martin and Anguilla island, have only to be careful 
when approaching this danger to keep Rocher Crole well open, 


Tle Tintamarre is 1} miles long in a north-east and south-west. 
direction, and half a mile broad, and lies 2 miles eastward of Pointe 
Nord. The north side of this island is formed by a bold rocky cliff, 
topped with trees, which towards the east end rises almost perpen- 
dicular from the sea to a height of nearly 90 feet, and when seen from 
the eastward is very remarkable; its south and west sides are low and 
sandy. 

Reef.—It is bordered on all sides but the west with a coral reef, 
which extends a quarter of a mile from the north, and half a mile from 
the south side, and terminates at that distance from the south-west 
point of the island. 
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Chart 20388, Anguilla, St. Martin, dc. Var. 5° 00' \W. 

There is tolerable landing in the sandy bay at the west end, and a 
small vessel will find temporary anchorage at about half a mile from 
this part of the shore in 8 or 9 fathoms. 

The channel between fle Tintamarre and Ile Pinels reef is a mile 


wide and carries from 10 to 12 fathoms water; but it should not be - 


ased except with a commanding breeze and observing the clearing 
marks for Basse Espagnole. 


Baie Orientale lies on the north-east side of the island, distant 
about 1# miles southward of Pointe Nord, and its entrance, about half 
a mile wide, is between two small islands surrounded by dry reefs, the 
southern islet being named fle Chaloupe. From fle Pinels, the 
northern islet, reefs extend off to the distance of nearly half a mile. 
The bay is about a mile deep, and vessels sometimes visit it with the 
assistance of a pilot, but being exposed to the full force of the trade 
wind and heavy sea, it is only secure for small fore-and-aft vessels, 
which find shelter at both ends of it. At the head of the bay are 
some houses which are in-the French portion of Tle St. Martin. 

From fle Chaloupe the shore becomes foul and dangerous as far 
southward as abreast Guano cay (see page 302) ; nearly midway, how- 
ever, there is a small cut leading into Lac des Huitres, or Oyster pond, 
a well-sheltered creek. 


Plan of Oyster pond on 2079. 

Lac des Huitres or Oyster pond (Lat. 18° 03’ N., 
Long. 68° O1' W.) is situated 2 miles northward of Guano cay; it has 
a depth of 10 feet, and small vessels may lie up here in security dur- 
ing the hurricane season. Although marks are given on the plan for 
entering the channel, it is so tortuous, narrow, and intricate, that no 
directions would be of use, for it can only be navigated by expert 
pilots, and then only under favourable circumstances. 


Caution.—In general the sea is so heavy on the east side of Ile 
St. Martin, that the shore should not be approached within the line 
of the adjacent islets, 


ANGUILLA ISLAND. 


Chart 2088, Anguilla, St. Martin, éc. : 

General remarks.—Aspect.—Anguilla island has been an 
English settlement since 1659, and is under the superintendence of a 
medical magistrate, attached to the presidency of St. Christopher 
island, who resides at the little village in Crocus bay. The island 
received its name from the early Spanish navigators, from its supposed 
tortuous figure resembling an eel; but in fact it lies nearly on a 
straight line in a north-east and south-west direction, with no harbour 
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Chart 2038, Anguilla, St. Martin, de. Var. 5° 00' W. 

and no indentation of any extent on either of its shores. It 1s 
14 miles in length, and the eastern half is from 2 to 3 miles in breadth, 
but the western portion tapers gradually away to a point. It has an 
area of about 35 square miles. 

The north-eastern portion of the island is the most elevated, and 
in the neighbourhood of Crocus bay, near the centre of the island, it 
is 213 feet high, but it has no remarkable hills. The south-western. 
portion declines gradually, and at the end it is only 30 feet high. The 
south-eastern side is generally much lower than the north-western, and 
as far south-westward as Rendezvous bay the south-east coast is fringed 
with a coral reef, dry in many places, from one to 2 cables from the 
coast, and steep-to. There are, however, several little cuts through 
it, which will admit boats to good shelter. 

Besides cattle, ponies, and garden stock, the productions are phos- 
phate of lime and salt. Cotton is also grown here now. 


Population.—In 1918 the population of Anguilla island was 
estimated to be 4,878. 


Communication.—A regular mail service by a subsidised sloop, 
connecting with the mails to and from England, has been established 
between Anguilla and St. Christopher islands. 


Anguilla bank extends about 17 miles northward of the island, 
where from a depth of about 35 fathoms it drops to over 100 fathoms. 
Depths of less than 20 fatio.us extend some 8 miles northward of the 
island, and there is a patch of 9 fathoms, distant 6} miles north-west- 
ward from Scrub island. 


Rendezvous bay, on the south-east coast of Anguilla island, 
affords good shelter to smail vessels, and is a convenient spot for 
obtaining wood. In entering the bay care must be taken to avoid the 
reef which extends 2 cables from Shaddick point, the east extreme of 
the bay ; this can be done by the eye from aloft. 

The narrowest part of the channel between Anguilla island and fle 
St. Martin is between Blowing point, nearly a mile eastward of Shad- 
dick point, and Rocher Crole, where it is 3} miles wide. Boats communi- 
cating between the two islands generally land at Blowing point, 
wheuce there is a road to Road bay and Crocus bay. 


Blowing rock (Lat. /8°09' N., Long. 63°10! W.) (so called from 
the sea forcing itself occasionally through an aperture in the surface, 
giving the appearance of a whale blowing) is a small rock about 6 feet 
high, lying three-quarters of a mile south-eastward from the south-west 
end of Anguilla; it is bold and steep-to outside, but between it and the 
island there is only a channel for boats. 
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Chart 2038, Anguilla, St. Martin, dc. Var. 5° GO" TW. 

Anguillita is a small rocky cay, 20 feet high, and covered with 
brushwood, lying a quarter of a mile from the south-west end of the 
island, to which it is almost connected by coral heads, leaving only a 
passage for boats. It is bold and steep-to on its south-west side. 


South Wager is a small rock, about 20 feet high, lying about 
2 cables from the northern shore of Anguilla island, 14 miles from 
its south-west end, which is here formed of remarkable low cliffs. The 
rock comes conspicuously in sight after rounding Anguillita, and is 
steep-to. 


From abreast South Wager the coast to Mead point, at the north- 
east. end of Long bay, is clear. From Mead point to the head of Road 
bay, 24 miles eastward, the coast is composed of remarkable perpen- 
dicular cliffs, 150 feet high. 


Plan of Crocus bay on 2079. 

Dowling shoal, under the depth of 2 fathoms, is nearly a mile 
long north-west and south-east. The north-west edge is awash at high 
water. Sandy islet, 9 feet high, and covered with brushwood, is 
situated on the south-east portion of the shoal. Two patches with 
3 fathoms on each, lie 84 and 5} cables south-westward from Sandy 
islet. 


A patch known as Three-and-a-half rock, with that depth on it in 
fathoms, lies 1,4, miles westward of the same islet. 


The southern edge of Dowling shoal is three-quarters of a mile from 
the island, and between them is a passage 4 cables wide with depths 
over 6 fathoms. Small sailing vessels leaving Road bay may run 
through it, but in beating up from the west it is better to pass north 
of the shoal. 


Clearing mark.—Fork mountain, in Tle St. Martin, in line with 
the west extreme of Mead point bearing 156° true, leads 4 cables weet- 
ward of the shoal. 


Road bay, between the north bluff and the southern shore, is half 
a mile wide, and from the bluff the bay recedes 4 cables eastward, and 
affords good anchorage for small vessels. On the low narrow ridge of 
sand at the head of the bay there is a small settlement, the inhabitants 
of which cultivate the extensive salt. pond at the back of it. There 
is no danger in the bay ; the bluff may be rounded at a cable distance, 
when haul in and choose a berth according to draught. With the 
left extreme of the north bluff bearing 30° true, distant a quarter of a 
mile, the depth is 3} fathoms, whence it decreases gradually to the 
lead of the bay. 
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Chart 2038, Angulla, dc. Var. 5° 00' W. 

Dog island is the westernmost of a group of small isleta and cays 
extending from the north-west side of Anguilla island, the east end of 
the group being 1} miles north-west from Flat Cap point, the north- 
east entrance point of Crocus bay (page 311). It is 14 miles long, 
east and west, three-quarters of a mile broad in the centre, and about 
80 feet high; and thence tapers gradually to points at ita extreme 
ends. It is covered with brushwood and grass, affording pasturage to 
horses and sheep. 

The south-east side of Dog island is bold and steep-to. At 2 cables 
from the centre of the southern shore is Bay rock, 4 feet high; and 
nearly abreast of it, just within the bluff rocky point which forms the 
south extreme of the island, is the landing place. 

The west end of the island is formed by a high perpendicular cliff, 
and from it a broken ledge of rocks extends three-quarters of a mile 
westward, terminating at West cay, a rock, 6 feet high, and steep-to 
on its west side. 

West cay bears 320° true, and is distant 9 miles from Anguillita 
(page 309). . 

From West cay the isavs of broken rocks continues to sweep round 
the north side of the island to the east end. A quarter of a mile 
from the centre of the north coast of Dog island is Mid cay, a barren 
islet, its north-east side being a perpendicular black cliff, 60 feet high. 
It stands on the edge of the ledge, and there is no bottom at 
100 fathoms at less than a mile north of it. 

One mile eastward of Mid cay, and similarly situated, 1s another 
small low rocky islet named East cay, covered with brushwood, and 
equally steep-to on its north side. 

Caution.—In the daytime, West cay’may be passed within a 
quarter of a mile without fear, but in the night it should be 
approached very guardedly, for the soundings are so deep alongside it 
that the lead will be of little use; within a mile of the cay the depth 
is from 17 to 20 fathoms. 

Prickly Pear cays (Lat. 18° 16’ N., Long. 63° 12' W.) are 
two small islets lying east and west of each other, and separated by a 
small boat channel. The western cay is a narrow rugged rock three- 
quarters of a mile in length, covered with brushwood to the height of 
25 feet, and upon which there is no landing. The eastern cay is a 
little lower, slightly wooded, with sandy coast line, and about half a 
mile long, and a quarter of a mile broad ; landing may be effected here 
with care, in a little bight on the west side. 


Dog island channel].—Between Prickly Pear cays and Dog 
island there is a clear channel 24 miles wide, with a depth in it of 
from 9 to 10 fathoms to within half a mile of the western Prickly 
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Chart 2038, Anguilla, dc. Var. 5° 00' TT. 
Pear cay, when the soundings become so irregular that in strong winds, 
especially when accompanied by rollers, the sea tops and frequently 


breaks. It will, therefore, be always better to pass west of Dog island,’ 


except with a free wind and smooth sea. 


Flirt rocks are two small rocky islets; the north-western rock, 
lying about three-quarters of a mile northward of the Prickly Pear 
cays, is 20 feet high, the other 8 or 10 feet. They are foul all round, 
but only to a short distance. 


Seal islands reef commences a little eastward of Flirt rocks, 
and continues unbroken to the eastward, where it forms the western 
side cf the North channel into Crocus bay, and is a _ little 
over 5 miles in length. Its north side is bold and steep-to, and dan- 
gerous to approach in the night, for the bottom is not sufficiently shelv- 
ing to enable a vessel to come nearer than 4 miles; at this distance 
the depth is 18 fathoms; within that from 14 to 16 fathoms close up 
to the reef. The south side is composed of detached shoals and coral 
heads, which extend threequarters of a mile from the main body of 
the reef. 

At about 14 miles eastward of Flirt rocks, and on the south side of 
Seal islands reef, are Seal islands, about 5 feet in height. 


North Wager is a black square rock, 3 feet high, lying on the 
south side of Seal islands reef, three-quarters of a mile eastward of 
Prickly Pear cays. 

In beating up to Crocus bay, it serves as a guide when approaching 
Seal reef, and a vessel should not stand northward of it. 


Anchorage.—Southward of North Wager, from Prickly Pear 
cays to Crocus bay, there is excellent anchorage in 9 or 10 fathoms 
water, over sandy bottom, and out of the influence of the rollers. 


Plan of Crocus bay on 2079. 

CROCUS BAY (Lat. 18° 13' N., Long. 63° 05! W.).—This part 
of the north-west shore of Anguilla island is composed of remarkable 
perpendicular white cliffs, with wooded summits, which serve as an 
excellent guide when beating up from the westward. The north-east 
extreme of the bay, named Flat Cap point, terminates in a curious, 
small, flat-topped rock, hence its name. The south-west point of Crocus 
bay is the prominent bluff which separates it from Road bay, alluded 
to on page 309. 


Shoa].—In the fairway of the approach to the anchorage in Crocus 
bay, and nearly three-quarters of a mile south-westward from Flat 
Cap point, lies a coral patch of 5 fathoms, about 2 cables in extent, 
which should be avoided. The marks for it are, Jewel rock (lying 
close to the coast, half a mile north-eastward of Flat Cap point), seen 
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Plan of Crocus bay on 2079. Var, 5° 00" IW. 
just open of that point; and a oe ae large tamarind tree on the. 


north side of the landing place, in line with a conspicuous white house- 
on the lowest part of the hill above the beach. 


Northern channel is between the east end of Seal islands reef: 
and Flat Cap point, between which it is 12 miles wide. 


Middle bank.—Nearly, however, in the centre of the channel, 
but rather nearer Anguilla island, lies Middle bank, a narrow ledge, 
half a mile long north-east and south-west, on which the least depth 
is 4 fathoms; its south end lies three-quarters of a mile northward from 
Flat Cap point. The bottom is distinctly seen on this bank, and with 
the heavy sea which generally prevails here in the winter season, it 
frequently breaks. 


Anchorage.—The best anchorage in Crocus bay is with Flat. 
Cap point bearing 16° true, and the Custom house 130° true, in 5 to 
6 fathoms water, white sand, and excellent holding ground. The bay 
is exposed to westerly winds and rollers; the former, however, seldom. 
occur, and generally give sufficient warning to enable a vessel to get- 
under way in time; the latter frequently set in with violence, and 
render the riding unpleasant, and landing very aifficult. 


Tides.—Current.—tTides rise one to 2 feet, depending on the 
wind. A strong weather or north-easterly current will sometimes be 
found in Crocus bay, to which a vessel will swing, even in fresh winds. 

The principal settlement is in the corner of the bay, nearly three- 
quarters of a mile south-east of Flat Cap point, and houses are 
scattered about the valley and adjacent hills. The Custom house, with 
its flagstaff, stands a little south of the settlement, on the summit of 
a hill 218 feet high, the highest in the island. 

The best landing place is a little northward of the road leading up: 
the valley, but there is always a heavy surf on the beach. 


Supplies.—Stock and firewood may be obtained in Crocus bay, 
but no water. Yams are in abundance, and probably the finest 1 in this 
part of the West Indies. : 


Chart 2038, Anguilla, «ec. : 

Shawl rock (at. 18° 17! N., Long. 63° 02' IW.).—Two miles. 
north-eastward of Flat Cap point a dry reef commences, and trends. 
north-eastward nearly a mile off the coast. Nearly half a mile north- 
ward of the latter position, 4 miles north-eastward of Flat Cap point. 
and 3 miles westward from Snake point, the north-east extreme of 
Anguilla island, lies Shawl rock with 3 fathoms water, steep-to, and 
does not always break. The coast then continues foul to within a mile 
of Snake point. 
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Scrub island is separated fro:n Anguilla island by a channel 
about a quarter of a mile wide, with a depth of about 6 fathoms, but 
it should not be used, as Snake point is skirted by a reef nearly dry 
to the distance of a cable, upon which a sailing vessel may be forced 
by the sudden flaws which come off the lee side of all these islands. 

Scrub island lies on the same line of direction as Anguilla island, 

and is 2 miles long and half a mile broad ; it is covered with brushwood 
and stunted trees, which at the west end are about 59 feet above the 
sea. The east end is low, and from it extends a narrow strip of rocks 
8 or 10 feet high, and steep-to, to the distance of half a mile; in 
general the sea breaks violently over them, but in approaching them 
from the north-east they are hidden under the high part of the island, 
and are exceedingly dangerous, for the soundings are so deep, the 
depth being 7 fathoms within half a mile of them, that the lead will 
scarcely give warning. 
_ Near the centre of the north side of Scrub island is a little hill of 
white sandstone, which, when the sun shines on it, is very remarkable. 
There is tolerable landing on the beach on the north-west side of the 
island. 

Little Scrub island (Lat. 18° 18’ V., Leng. 62° 48’ IV.) lies 
abcut half a mile north-west of Scrub island ; it is a barren precipitous 
black rock, 40 feet high and. steep-to. | 


Caution.—Anguilla island and the small islands and cays just 
described are so low in comparison with Ile St. Martin that when 


approaching them from the northward at night, from their being. 


backed by the high lands of that island, it is extremely difficult to 
estimate the distance from them ; and, in attempting to do so, frequent 


accidents have happened in former times on the north side of Anguilla’ 


island. It will, however, be seen from the charts that by proper atten- 
tion to the lead and frequent observations for latitude, such occur- 
rences may be avoided. | 


SOMBRERO ISLAND. 


Plan of Sombrero island on chart 130. 


General remarks.—Aspect.—Sombrero island is the nor- 


thernmost island of the Lesser Antilles, and the lighthouse on it 
(belonging to the Board of Trade) is in Jat. 18° 36’ N. and 
long. 63° 28! IV, It is attached administratively to the Presidency of 
the Virgin islands. The island is 9 cables long between Wood point, 
its north-east extreme, and Warner point, its south-west extreme, 
2 cables in greatest breadth, and from 20 to 40 feet high. 

Its surface is rough and rises in sharp jagged points; the crevices 
between appear to have been scooped out by the rain and sea water, 
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Plan of Sombrero island on chart 130. Var. 5° 00! W. 

dissolving the coral rock of which the island is composed. The vege- 
tation consists of a few small beds of prickly pear; the only indigenous 
animal is a black lizard about 9 inches long; the birds, formerly 
very numerous, have almost forsaken the island. Fish of indifferent 
quality may be caught in large numbers off the island. Several veins 
and some large deposits of phosphate of lime are worked by a com- 
pany. 

The sides of this island are precipitous and rocky, and quite inac- 
cessible except at a little bight on its west side, a quarter of a mile 
from the south eml, and a short distance to the southward of a small 
rock awash, where under very favourable circumstances, by watching 
an opportunity, a person may jump on to a flat ledge of the cliff, and 
with some difficulty ascend to the summit. 

It is situated on a bauk of soundings, which extends to the east- 
ward 24 miles, with 22 fathoms on its edge; to the southward 14 miles, 
with 47 fathoms at that distance; to the westward 1} miles, with from. 
14 to 24 fathoms; and to the northward 14 miles, with 27 fathoms, 
coral crust. 

From the island the high land of Ile St. Martin is distinetly seen 
in clear weather, distant 40 miles. 

LIGHT.—Sombrero.—On the south-east side of the island is 
an open iron frame-work tower, 132 feet high, and painted red, from 
which is exhibited a light, 150 feet above the sea. See view oppo 
site. | : . 
Anchorage.—tThere is anchorage on the west side of the island 
in about 12 fathoms. Heavy moorings are laid down in about 
13 fathoms for the vessels that ship the produce of the quarries, 
brought to Paynes settlement by a railway. Paynes rocks, above 
water, lie about 50 yards off the settlement. | 

The prevailing winds are from N.N.E. to South by east; westerly 
winds seldom blow home. 

Chart 2688, Angula, &c. 

Tides and tidal streams.—At all the islands of this group, 
viz., St. Bartholomew, fle St. Martin, Anguilla, and Dog islands, there 
is a rise and fall of from one to 2 feet, but the periods are so irregular 
that the exact time of high water cannot be correctly defined. The 
following observations made by Dr. Fahlberg, a resident of these 
islands for a long period, are valuable, and probably give the best in- 
formation on the subject. 

“ About St. Bartholomew island the flood stream at full and change 
runs south-eastward, and it is then generally high water at 10-30 p.m., 
while the sun is farthest to the north of the equator; but comes about 
two hours sooner in the succeeding months, until the sun gets farthest 
to the south, when it is high water at 10-30 a.m., and it runs after- 
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Chart 2038, Anguilla, dc. Var. 5° 00' W. 
wards in the same proportion back again. The winds, which are of 
long continuance, sometimes make a trifling difference. The sea is 
always lowest at the time when the sun is farthest to the north, and 
the contrary.” | 

During the surveys of these islands, which were conducted during 
the winter season, between the months of November and March, by 
Captain E. Barnett, R.N., neither tidal stream nor current were de- 
tected; except on one or two occasions, while at anchor in Crocus 
bay, on the north side of Anguilla island, when a strong easterly or 
weather set was observed, and on one occasion to the eastward of St. 
Bartholomew island, after a long period of strong trade wind, a 
westerly set ran for a short time at the rate of one knot; but in 
general no difficulty was found in beating up from one island to an- 
other, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE VIRGIN ISLANDS; ANEGADA ISLAND TO CULEBRA ISLAND, 
INCLUDING ST. CROIX ISLAND. 


(Lat. 17° 57! N. to Lat. 18° 51' N.) 
(Long. 64° OS' WW. to Long. 65° 40' W.) 
VARIATION IN 1919.—Increasing about 8’ annually. 


THE VIRGIN ISLANDS. 


Chart 130, Anguilla to Porto Rico. Var. 4° 40" W. 

General remarks.—The Virgin group of about 100 small 
islands and cays was discovered by Columbus on his second voyage, in 
1494. For some time they were chiefly in the hands of the buccaneers, 
but in 1666, Tortola, Virgin Gorda, and Anegada islands came into 
the possession of the British; and in 1672 the Danes colonised St. 
Thomas and St. John islands, which they sold to the United States of 
America in 1917. The first settlers at St. Croix were the Dutch in 
1643; but it afterwards passed successively into the hands of the 
British, Spaniards, and French; and in 1733 it was sold by the latter 
to the Danes, who, in 1917, sold it to the United States of America. 
The western portion (sometimes called Passage islands, and now in the 
possession of the United States) include Culebra, Vieques or Crab 
island, and the small islets between them and Porto Rico. 

The British islands, which are attached administratively to the 
Leeward islands, are about 32 in number, and: include -Virgin Gorda, 
Anegada, Jost Van Dyke, Tortola, and Peter islands. 

The line of demarcation between the English and United States 
islands runs from the north between the islands. Little Tobago and 
Hans-Lollik ; thence to the channel between Tortola and St. John 
islands, round the east end of the latter, and thence through Flanagan 
passage. 

Guinea grass grows in abundance on the hillsides, and the forests 
include many useful trees, among which are mahogany and fustic. 
The Virgin (British) islands suffered severely in the two terrible hur- 
ricanes which occurred in the years 1867 and 1871, and from the effects 
of which they seem not to have recovered. 
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Chart 130, Anguilla to Porto Rico. Var. 4° 40' W. 
Population.—According to the census of 1911 the total popula- 
tion of The British Virgin islands was 5,562. 


Trade.—Cotton growing is the principal industry; fish are also 
caught in quantity and exported to the neighbouring United States 
island St. Thomas. 

In the fiscal year 1918-19, the aggregate tonnage of vessels entering 
and clearing the British group was 11,248 tons. In the same year, the 
imports were valued at £17,160, and the exports £9,046. 


Revenue.—tThe revenue of the Virgin islandg in the fiscal year 
1918-19 was £5,070, and expenditwre £6,227. 


Aspect.—On making the Virgin islands from the north, Virgin 
Gorda island will be seen on the extreme left, rising in a clear well- 
defined peak, 1,370 feet high. Anegada island, being only 30 feet 
above the sea, will not be seen more than 5 or 6 miles, Next to 
‘Virgin Gorda island, Tortola island will appear the most conspicuous ; 
Sage mountain, the highest in the island, does not rise into a peak 
from this direction, but appears flattened and elongated ; its height 
is 1,780 feet. Immediately to the westward of it will be seen the 
rugged pointed peaks of the island Jost Van Dyke, 1,070. feet high, 
and behind them the irregular small peaks rising from the table land 
of St. John island, and varying in elevation from 800 to 1,225 feet. 

From about 20 miles northward of the islands, on or near the 
meridian of 64° 50’ W., a separation will be observed between St. 
John and St. Thomas islands, as the small cays which he off and 
between them will not be seen; but the other islands, viz., Virgin 
Gorda, Tortola, Jost Van Dyke, and St. John will appear as one 
large island, the prominent peaks on each being alone distinguishable. 

The island of St. Thomas may be recognised by having a large 
saddle on its centre, formed by Signal hill and West mountain, the 
former 1,500, the latter 1,550 feet high; and the island is less 
rugged in cutline than the others. This saddle is equally conspicu- 
ous from the southward. Culebra island, from the above position, will 
be only just in sight. Ite hills are more rounded than the others, 
and much less elevated, being not more than 650 feet high. See 
views on chart. 


Tides and tidal streams.—The phenomena of the tides among 
the Virgin islands, although of great importance to navigators, are 
extremely difficult of explanation; the following rule is given by 
the fishermen, and in general it may be safely adopted:—From the 
moon’s rising until her meridian passage, the flood runs to the south- 
eastward or to windward; and from thence to her setting, the ebb 
runs to the north-westward or to leeward, and vice-versa with the 
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Chart 130, Anguilla to Porto Rico. Var. 4° 30' W. 

lower transit; hence there is a six-hour stream each way. This rule, 
however, is greatly modified in different localities and by the force 
and direction of the wind. 

It is observed that the southern tidal stream predominates during 
the summer months, from the middle of June to. the middle of 
August, and two tides have been then known to follow in succession, 
particularly if the wind has been westerly ; and on such occasions 
the rise was increased by 2 feet. Near the commencement of this 
remarkable change the stream is observed to set for eight or ten 
days continually to the southward with unusual force, and is called 
by the fishermen St. John’s tide grom its occurring near the day of 
that saint. For the remainder of the above period, the ebb or 
northerly stream will run only for about one or two hours, 

During the months of September, November, March, and April the 
northern stream prevails, being assisted by the current. At this 
period also, the highest water is generally in the morning, and there 
is only a half tide in the evening ; the reverse takes place during the 
summer months. 

High water, full and change, appears to be from VIIIh. 00m. to 
about IXh. 00m., but it is lable to great uncertainty, for sometimes it 
is as early as VIIh. 00m. and as late as Xh.00m. The rise and fall at 
springs is from one to 14 feet; but in the months of April and May 
the mean level of the sea is observed to be a foot lower than at other 
periods, which agrees with the observations of Dr. Fahlberg. The 
duration of the streams is six hours each way, and to which the 
stranger must pay strict attention, leaving the time of high water 
as a thing altogether of minor importance. 

As already observed, the stream from the northward is called the 
flood stream, and that coming from the southward the ebb stream ; 
strictly, however, this may be an error, although not of much conse- 
quence ; for the change of stream takes place at about half tide on the 
shore, and the rise and fall being so small, it is difficult to say to 
which set the term flood should be applied. . 

It happens, however, that the commencement of the flood stream 
takes place at full and change, at about VIh. 00m., and as it runs for 
six hours and then changes to the ebb, by remembering this estab- 
lishment for the first beginning of the flood, the turn of the tide can 
of course be calculated for any intermediate day during the lunation. 

As Vih. 00m. happens to be nearly the time of the moon’s rising at 
full and change, we have the fishermen’s rule explained. 

VIRGIN BANK.—It will be seen by the chart that the exten- 
sive group of the Virgin islands lies on the southern edge of a bank 
of soundings, stretching from Porto Rico island to the east end of 
Anegada island, and on the meridian of 64° 40’ W. ag far to the 
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Chart 1380, Anguilla to Porto Rico. Var. 4° 30' W. 

northward as lat. 18° 51’ N. about 15 miles W.N.W. of the west 
end of Anegada, whence the edge gradually approaches to within 
14 miles of the north side of that island. From the above astronomical 
position it trends south-west about 17 miles, when it assumes a more 
westerly direction, and runs nearly in a straight line for the north- 
east. point of Porto Rico island. It will therefore be seen that the 
bank extends about 14 miles northward of St. Thomas island, increas- 
ing to 23 miles on the same side of Tortola island. 

On the southern side of the group the edge of the bank lies only 
1} miles from Norman island ; thence it takes a south-west direction 
to the meridian of the west end of St. John island, when it trends to 
the westward, passing about 7 miles from the south sides of St. John 
and St. Thomas islands, and 2 miles from the same side of Vieques 
island. 

The soundings on the south side of the islands differ in a remark- 
able manner from those on the north side. Here the edge of the bank, 
bold and wall-sided, lies at the distance of only one to 7 miles from 
the cays, and close within it is a narrow ledge of coral, about a cable 
wide, with a depth of from 15 to 19 fathoms, which continues unbroken 
from Horse-shoe reef at Anegada island nearly to Vieques island, hav- 
ing immediately north of it from 25 to 30 fathoms water. 

The general depths on the north side of the islands is from 28 to 
30 fathoms, coral sand, with rocky patches from half a mile to 4 miles 
in extent, on which the soundings vary from 6 to 15 and 20 fathoms. 
These patches lie from 2 to 7 miles from the edge of the bank. East- 
ward of long. 64° 40’ W. the depth is from 15 to 22 fathoms, shoaling 
to 7 fathoms on nearing the west end of Anegada island. 

Whale banks are the most northern of the patches on Virgin 
bank ; the southern bank, having a least depth of 10 fathoms, is oval- 
shaped, about 2 miles long by 14 broad within the 20-fathoms contour 
line. The northern bank is about 3 miles long, and from 14 to 2 miles 
wide, with depths of from 12 to 20 fathoms. 

Turtle Head (Lat. 18° 38' N., Long. 64° 46! W.) is a small coral 
patch, lying south-west of Whale banks, with as little as 6 fathoms 
water on it. A quarter of a mile northward there is a depth of 
25 fathoms, whilst to the southward uneven ground extends nearly 
1} miles, with soundings of from 11 to 18 fathoms. When on the 
head, the westernmost hill on St. John island will be seen over the 
western portion of the island Jost Van Dyke bearing 175° true, and 
Virgin Gorda peak 112° true. | 

Barracouta banks are several patches with from 11 to 
20 fathoms water on them, and lie from 2 to 4 miles from the northern 
edge of the bank, the shoalest parts being at their north-east and north- 
west ends. | 
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Chart 130, Anguilla to Porto Rico. Var. 4° 30!’ W. 

Kingfish banks are two coral patches, each about a mile long 
and half a mile wide, with 8 fathoms water on them ; they are one mile 
apart, with a depth of 23 fathoms between. They are situated about 
6 miles north-eastward of the island of Jost Van Dyke. 

With the exception of some rocky patches, having from 14 to 
18 fathoms water on them, the above are the only off-lying shoals on 
the north side of the group. 


ANEGADA ISLAND. 


Chart 2008, Virgin islands. Sheet I. 

General remarks.—Aspect.—Anegada, the most northern 
and eastern island of the Virgin group, is included in the British por- 
tion, and has a population of 450, whose chief employment is fishing 
and wrecking ; the principal settlement is on the south side, 6 miles 
from the west end. The island being low, the strength and. irregu- 
larity of the tidal] streams and currents in its immediate neighbour- 
hood make it dangerous to approach at night, unless very certain of 
the position. 

In the daytime, however, with clear weather, the risk is not so 
great, as Virgin Gorda peak, 1,370 feet high, serves as a beacon, placed 
as it were to warn and guide mariners clear of all its dangers. Ane 
gada island lies within 14 miles of the edge of Virgin bank, but the 
soundings are so deep up to it that the lead is scarcely of any use. 
It is 9 miles in length east and west, and from one to 2 miles in 
breadth, almost uniformly about 30 feet high, and covered with brush- 
wood, excepting in a few spots which are cleared for the cultivation 
of corn and vegetables. A large portion of the interior is cut up by 
extensive salt-water lagoons, hence its name. 

Fresh water may be obtained by digging wells in the sand, par- 
ticularly near the beach at the west end of the island, but the inhabi- 
tants prefer drinking the rain water caught in the natural cisterms 
formed in the rock. 


Horse-shoe reef.—The island of Anegada is skirted on its 
outer or northern side, by a narrow barrier reef, to the distance of a 
cable at its extreme north point to 14 miles at its east end; thence a 
most dangerous reef extends 7 miles south-eastward, upon which many 
vessels have been lost. This portion is called Horseshoe reef, and from 
its south end detached coral heads and shallow ledges extend 44 miles 
south-westward, where they terminate in Herman reefs, on which the 
sea generally breaks. 

Two miles south-westward from the south-eastern elbow of Horse-shoe 
reef is a heap of dead white coral, 3 feet out of water, known as The 
White Horse ; 24 miles to the eastward of the elbow there are depths 
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Chart 2008, Virgin islands, Sheet I. Var. 4° 30' W. 

of 34 fathoms on the edge of the 100-fathoms bank of soundings, and 
within a mile of it there are 10 fathoms. Abreast Herman reefs the 
edge of soundings is little more than a mile distant, which makes them 
still more dangerous. The south end of this reef bears 63° true, distant 
54 miles from Pajaros point, the east end of the island Virgin Gorda. 


Robert reef is a small rocky patch with 44 fathoms water on it, 
lying 34 miles westward of Herman reefs; it bears 16° true and is 
distant 4} miles from Pajaros point. 

Distant 1} miles north-east of this reef there is a small rocky head 
with 4 fathoms water on it. 


Hawks-bill bank (Lat. 18° 37! N., Long. 64° 18' W.) is a small 
vocky ledge, with depths of 3 to 5 fathoms, lying nearly 2 miles north- 
westward of Robert reef. These patches should be avoided when 
anchoring under the lee of Horseshoe reef. The water is, however, 50 
clear that the bottom may be seen distinctly in 8 or 9 fathoms. 


Anchorages.—tThe reef fringing the north side of Anegada 
island terminates at The West End at about 14 cables from the point, 
but the south side of the island is foul, with detached coral patclies 
extending off more than 2 miles. 


There is good temporary anchorage off The West End, in from 5 to 


€ fathoms water, at about a mile distant. It will not be prudent, 
however, to remain here during the period of the rollers, which fre- 
quently occur from October to May; it will be better at that season 
to anchor well under the south side of the island. 

The best anchorage will be found in 6 fathoms, with The West End 
‘bearing 340° true, distant 54 miles, and East point 70° true. Care, 
however, must be taken after rounding The West End; attention 
‘should be paid to the lead, and do not come within the eee of 
5 fathoms. 

The bank westward of Anegada island is chiefly fine sand, aa in 
light weather vessels may anchor on it in safety, taking care to avoid 
the rocky banks already described. 


Tides.—It is high water, full and change, at Anegada island, at 


IXh. 00m. ; springs rise 1} feet. 


Rollers, or ground swell, frequently occur from October to May, 
‘and continue sometimes three or four days. In general they set in 
after a prevalence of light East or S.E. winds. Between Tortola and 
‘Guano islands they have been seen to top and break in 9 fathoms, and, 
on the south-west side of Anegada island in 44 fathoms, anchors are 
‘sometimes lifted ; it is consequently dangerous for sailing vessels to 
come too near any part of the northern coasts of the Virgin islands, 
for rollers get up suddenly, and during their continuance the wind 
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Chart 2008, Virgin islands, Sheet I. Var. 4° 20' IP. 

is too light to keep a vessel under command. They appear to have 
great influence on the bottom in loosening the sand, thus discolouring: 
the water for some miles northward of the islands, as far as the edge 
of the bank. In some places near the west end of Anegada island, where 
the bottom is composed of very fine sand, the formation of the banks. 
is frequently changed. 


VIRGIN GORDA ISLAND. 


Chart 2019, Virgin islands, Sheet II. 

General remarks.—Aspect.—tThe island of Virgin Gorda 
is easily distinguished on making the land, by its rising gradually to 
a distinct summit in Virgin peak, 1,370 feet high ; the coastline of the 
island is extremely irregular, affording good anchorages. Its scat-— 
tered inhabitants are employed in the raising of stock and vegetables, 
and burning charcoal, for the market of St, Thomas. 

From. Pajaros point (Lat. 18° 31! N., Long. 64° 18! TV.) on the east,. 
to Mountain point on the west, the north side of the island is 5} miles. 
long, and from the latter point to the south-west extreme of the island,. 
the length of the west coast is 5 miles. The centre portion, about 
2 miles square, is occupied by Virgin peak, above mentioned. Thence 


' the eastern portion of the island is a narrow slip, composed of irregu- 
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lar rugged hills, terminating at Pajaros point in a remarkable pin- 
nacle rock, 120 feet in height. The south-western portion is about a 
mile in breadth, more regular in outline, from 250 to 450 feet high, 
and nearly separated from the central part by an isthmus about <a. 
cable across. 

The most remarkable feature of Virgin Gorda island is on its 
western side, between Colison point and the south-west extreme of 
the island. The eastern side of this peninsula has been broken up by 
some violent action of nature into immense granite blocks, which lie 
scattered about on the shore. The cays and islets south-westward as 
far as Round rock, nearly 2 miles distant, are also composed of the 
same kind of stone; and the largest, which lies nearly half a mile from 
the south-west end of the island, from its having the appearance of a 
town in ruins, is named Fallen Jerusalem. 

Many of these blocks are 60 and 70 feet square; some are merely 
confined in their places by the weight of others leaning on them; and 
many with deep rents and fissures in their sides appear ready to falf 
by the slightest shock. In one or two places the sea finds its way 
through the crevices, and forms beautiful natural baths. It is also a 
curious circumstance that similar granite blocks are found scattered 
about on Beef island, on the opposite side of Sir Francis Drake chan- 
nel, and nowhere else. 
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Chart 2019, Virgin islands, Sheet IZ. Var. 4° 20' W. 


Water.—tThe island of Virgin Gorda is badly watered ; there are’ 


two small wells at the south end of the beach in St. Thomas bay, on 
the west coast, but the yield is little and 2 The supply in 
Gorda sound is equally deficient. 


Plan 2016, Gorda sound. 

Necker island.—On the north side of Virgin Gorda island there 
are several small slightly-wooded cays and islets, the outer or northern- 
most. of which is Necker island, lying north-westward, 2} miles from 
Pajaros point. It is nearly half a mile long, east and west, and about 
a quarter of a mile wide, and near its north-east side is 110 feet high ; 
its south-east side is low and sandy. The north and north-east sides 
are fairly bold and steep-to, there being from 6 to 10 fathoms water 
within 14 cables; but the south-east and west sides are foul and dan- 
gerous to the distance of nearly half a mile. 


Virgin sound.—From the south side of Necker island a detached 
reef extends nearly a quarter of a mile, leaving a clear channel 
named Virgin sound, with 9 fathoms water in it, and a quarter of a 
mile wide between Necker island reefs and those extending northward 
of the island of Eustatia. It affords good temporary anchorage in 
7 or 8 fathoms water, but care must be taken to avoid the foul ground 
north-west of the latter island. 


Tidal streams.—The flood stream runs eastward with a rate of 
half a knot, and the ebb stream westward at the same rate. 


The Invisibles (Zat. 18° 82’ N., Long. 64° 20’ W.) are two 
small rocky heads with only 3 feet water on them, and do not always 
break. They he three-quarters of a mile eastward from Necker 
island; between them and the latter the depths are from 5 to 
6 fathoms, but on their north and east sides there are depths of 
10 fathoms at a short distance. 


Eustatia.—tThis islet, 3} cables long north-east and south-west, 
and 170 feet high, lies three-quarters of a mile southward of Necker 
island, and nearly half a mile from the nearest part of the island of 
Virgin Gorda. Its north side is foul to the distance of a cable, and 
thence a barrier reef extends on almost a straight line to Pajaros 
point, under the lee of which barrier reef, in Eustatia sound, there is 
safe anchorage for droghers. 

The entrance to the sound is through a small cut in the barrier reef, 
about half a mile eastward of the islet; but this part of Virgin 
Gorda island should be avoided by strangers, as the ground is foul for 
some distance outside the cut. 


Prickly Pear, the largest of the islands north of Virzin Gorda 
island, is a mile in length north-west and south-east, about a quarter 
General charts 2008, 130, 2600, 762. 
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Plan 2016, Gorda sound. Var. 4° 20' W. 

of a mile in breadth, and 230 feet high. Its east end is not quite a 

quarter of a mile from the nearest part of the small peninsula of Virgin 

Gorda island, and in the space between is Saba rock, 25 feet high. 
From the west end of the island, Cactus reef extends 1} cables in 

that direction. The north side of this dry reef is bold. 


Mosquito island, the highest of the islands north of Virgin 
Gorda island, lies nearly a mile westward of Prickly Pear island, and 
is 64 cables in length north-east and south-west, about one quarter of 
a mile in breadth, and 250 feet high. From its north-east extreme 
small detached rugged rocks extend 14 cables, the outer one, named 
Mosquito rock, being 24 feet high. From it Colquhoun reef, dry in 
most places, extends south-east a little over half a mile, and is bold and 
steep-to outside. This reef, with Mosquito island, forms the north-west 
side, and Prickly Pear island, with Cactus reef, the north side of Gorda 
sound. 


GORDA SOUND (Lat. 18° 31' N., Long. 64° 22' W.) is an 
excellent and capacious harbour, 17 miles long, east. and west, and 
three-quarters of a mile broad, with an average depth of 11 fathoms 
over sand and mud; sheltered from all winds, and protected from 
rollers. 

As there is no health officer or other representative of the Govern- 
ment here, vessels, before visiting it, should obtain pratique at the Port 
of Entry, Road harbour, Tortola island. 


Depths.—Approaching Gorda sound there is a uniform depth of 
from 9 to 12 fathoms. From either side of the entrance (which lies 
between the ends of Cactus and Colquhoun reefs, a quarter of a mile 
apart) the depth gradually increases to 6 fathoms. Between the 
5-fathoms contour lines, the channel is only 60 yards wide. 


Beacons.—No natural marks can be given for the channel, but 
two pole beacons, each surmounted by a triangle, painted white, were 
erected in the year 1890 by H.M.S. Tourmaline. The front beacon, 
18 feet in height, is situated on Gnat point. The rear beacon, with 
triangle inverted, is about half a cable from high water mark, about 
14 cables south-eastward of the eastward point of Gun creek, both on 
Virgin Gorda island. These beacons in line, bearing 179° true, lead 
in not less than 5 fathoms between Cactus and Colquhoun reefs, but 
very close to the depth of 34 fathoms. The beacons are not easily 
seen when the sun is behind them. 


Chart 130, Anguilla to Porto Rico, and plan. 2016, Gorda sound. 


Directions.—Steam vessels coming from the eastward 
approach Virgin Gorda sound by Necker island passage, which lies 
between Virgin Gorda and Herman reefs. The approach is dangerous 
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Chart 130, Anguilla to Porto Rico, and plan 2016. Var. 4° 20' W. 
at night, so that vessels should time their arrival to daylight. See 
view B on chart 130. 

Bring Virgin Gorda peak to bear 262° true, and steer for it on that 
bearing. When within 7 or 8 miles of Pajaros point, Necker island 
will come in sight, and may be steered for between the bearings ot 
273° and 290° true, when a vessel will be in the fairway. When 
Pajaros point bears 222° true, distant about 14 miles, steer to pass 
eastward of The Invisibles (page 323), which are not seen until close 
upon them. Give Necker island a berth of half a mile or more, and 
when Virgin Gorda peak bears 231° true, steer for it until the leading 
beacons for the sound are in line bearing 179° true, which will lead 
into the sound in not less than 5 fathoms, but, as before stated, only 
about 50 yards eastward of the extreme of Colquhoun reef; the back 
beacon must be opened a little eastward of the beacon on Great point 
when approaching this reef. 

Coming from the north, it is better to pass to the westward of 
Anegada island. Virgin Gorda peak, bearing between 132° and 155° 
true, is the best line of approach. 


Sailing vessels can follow the directions for steam vessels given 
above, but, from the north, if passing eastward of Anegada island, 
they should on no account attempt to pass close to windward of Horse- 
shoe reef, which has been the cause of many disasters. 

It should be borne in mind that Horseshoe reef may be distinctly 
seen, as it breaks in the finest weather ; but Herman reefs only break 
with a swell or strong breeze, and The White Horse, the white coral 
heap (page 320) northward of them, being only 3 feet out of water, is 
scarcely visible at any distance. 

Pajaros point (Lat. 18° 31' N., Long. 64° 19’ W.) may, if necessary, 
be rounded at the_distance of 2 cables. 


Tides.—Tidal streams.—It is high water, full and change,-in 
Gorda sound at VIITh. 30m., and the spring rise is about 14 feet. The 
tidal streams at the entrance of the sound, between the reefs, seldom 


run more than half a knot, the flood stream setting towards Prickly, 


Pear island. Between Mosquito island and Anguilla point, south of 
it, the flood stream seta eastward at the rate of one to 14 knots. 
Between Pajaros point and Horse-shoe reef its rate is seldom more 
than one knot, but its duration varies. 


Chart 2019, Vorgin islands, Sheet IT. 

WESTERN ROADS.—There are two excellent anchorages 
for vessels of any draught under the western side of the island of 
Virgin Gorda. The first is situated in the bay between Mountain 
point (page 322), and Colison point, 3 miles south-westward of it, and 


is partially protected to the north-west by the islands, George, Weest,. 
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Chart 2019, Virgin islands, Sheet II. Var. 4° 20' W. 

and Great Dog. It seldom, however, blows hard to the westward of 
north, and the only thing to be prepared for is the ground swell in the 
winter months. At this season it will be better to anchor in about 
13 fathoms water, midway between the islands Great Dog and Virgin 
Gorda, a mile from either, where with good ground tackling and a 
long scope of cable there will be nothing to fear, as the rollers are 
seldom accompanied by much wind. 

The southern anchorage, in the same depth, 13 fathoms, between 
Colison point and Fallen Jerusalem, 24 miles to the southward of it, 
is the best for sailing vessels, as, if necessary, they can weigh and run 
out to the westward with more ease than in the former. The holding 
ground is good at both places, and the water is nearly always smooth. 
There is a small patch of 4} fathoms lying 4 cables westward from 
Colison point. 


Directions.—To gain Western roads, either the northern or 
southern channels may be taken. The passages between the islets are 
all bold and free of danger, with the exception of that between Scrub 
and the Dogs, in which les Tow rock with 24 fathoms water on it, 
and as it is only 20 yards in extent, it must be carefully avoided. It 
lies a little more than a mile westward from West Dog. The best 
direction to give is to keep either West Dog or Scrub island close 
aboard, as they are bold and steep-to. See view D from the rock on 
chart 2019. 


Great, George, and West Dogs cannot be mistaken, being 
three islets, and the nearest to Virgin Gorda island ; the two eastern 
are 250 and 270 feet high, and the western 150 feet. Westward, 
2 cables from George, the northern Dog is the dry rock named 
Cockroach. 


Seal Dogs are a cluster of three much smaller islets, lying close 
together, 14 miles north-eastward of George Dog, with clear channels 
on both sides. The north-eastern islet is only 6 feet high, the others 
100 and 74 feet. 

Scrub island (Lat. 18° 28’ N., Long. 64° 31' W.), 450 feet 
high, lies 14 miles south-westward from West Dog, and is the eastern- 
most of the numerous small islets and rocks which lie close to the east 
end of Tortola island, and which are only separated from each other 
by intricate passages from one to three cables wide. 

Great Camanoe is an island 24 miles in length north and 
south, with an average breadth of half a mile, nearly broken in two 
between Lee and Cam bays. It 19 570 feet in height, and 1s separated 
by a narrow channel, with about 3 fathoms water, from Scrub island. 
Marina cay lies south-east and Little Camanoe south-west of the 
south end of Great Camanoe, and the whole are connected by a shallow 
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Chart 2019, Virgin islands, Sheet IT. Var. 4° 20' W. 
ridge with the north extreme of Beef island near the east end of 
Tortola island. 


Beef island, 2} miles in length, and crescent-shaped, is 660 feet 
an height in its eastern part; its south extreme is named The Bluff, a 
landmark for Road harbour (page 330) from the eastward. See 
anchorage under Beef island, page 330. 


Guano island (Lat. 18° 29' N., Lony. 645 34! W.) lies a little 
over one mile westward of Great Camanoe, with deep water between. 
It is 14 miles in extent and 810 feet in height, and is about 3 cables 
from the north-east extreme of Tortola island, with shallow water 
between. 

There is anchorage on the west side of this island, but it should 
by no means be taken up during the period of the rollers, for on such 
occasions the sea breaks here in 8 or 9 fathoms. 


SOUTHERN CHANNELS.—Between Virgin Gorda and St. 
John islands, 131 miles apart, is a range of rugged and most 
irregularly shaped islets and rocks. Between most of them are deep 
and navigable passages leading into Sir Francis Drake channel, 
simple and easy of access in the daytime. In the smaller ones, how- 
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15 


20 


ever, a little precaution is necessary in a sailing vessel to guard against . 


the eddy tidal streams, and flaws of wind when coming under the lee - 


of the larger islands. 

Round rock passage is the eastern and by far the best 
channel for vessels coming from the east, as it 1s easily recognised by 
the remarkable cay Fallen Jerusalem, a mile northward of it. It also 
offers advantages to sailing vessels on account of the small islands, 
which form the weather side, not obstructing the regular breeze. 

The passage lies between Round rock, 220 feet high, and Ginger 
island, and is 6 cables wide, without any danger in it, and both points 
are bold and steep-to. The tidal streams set through, generally, at the 
rate of one knot; the flood stream south-east, the ebb stream north- 
west. | 

Ginger island, 1} miles long east and west, is 500 feet high, 
and the channel between it and Cooper island to the west is three- 
quarters of a mile wide. At the southern entrance lies Carval, a small 
rock, 110 feet high, bold and steep-to; it may be passed close on either 
side. Ginger island, however, is so high that a vessel is likely to be 
becalmed under it, and if the tidal stream is strong against her, she 
will probably have some difficulty in getting through. In other 
respects, it 1s as good as Round rock passage. 

Cooper island is 1% miles long in a north-west and south-east 
‘direction, and its south end 530 feet high. The passage between it 
and a small rock awash off the north-east point of Salt island is not 
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Chart 2019, Virgin islands, Sheet II. Var. 4° 20! W. 
a quarter of a mile wide, and should never be attempted by a sailing 
vessel. 


Salt island passage (Lat. 78° 23! N., Long. 64° 32' W.).—Salt 
island forms the eastern side of the passage of that name, and at ite 
northern part is 380 feet high. The channel between it and Dead 
Chest, an islet 200 feet high to the westward, is 1} miles wide. Blonde 
rock, a small head with 2 fathoms water, lies 6 cables eastward of Dead. 
Chest, and near the fairway; by keeping within half a mile of Salt 
island there is nothing to fear. The sea is generally smooth until well 
outside, and in light winds the anchor may be dropped, if necessary,. 
between the island and the rock. See view C on chart. 

The passage between Dead Chest and Peter island is only a third of 
a mile wide, but, with a good commanding breeze, it may be freely 
taken from the southward. 


Peter island, on the western side of Salt island passage, forms 
an elbow ; the eastern part, 540 feet high, trends north and south for 
14 miles; the northern, 440 feet high, east and west 24 miles; which. 
makes the passage between it and Norman island south-west of it, 
although a mile wide, somewhat crooked, so that it is seldom taken by 
sailing craft. Besides, it is obstructed at the.southern entrance by 
Carrot shoal, a patch with 1? fathoms water, lying nearly half a mile 


- westward from Carrot rock, 84 feet high, off the south end of Peter 
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35 


island. (See page 328.) These islands are inhabited by fishermen.. 
The channel westward of the patch is three-quarters of a mile wide,. 
with a least depth of 12 fathoms, and easily neues by a steam. 
vessel by keeping Norman island aboard. 


FLANAGAN PASS is the westernmost of the southern 
channels, and, in the narrowest part, between Indian rocks and Flana-. 
gan island, is a mile wide. 


Sta. Monica rock lies in the fairway of the approach to Flana- 
gan pass; it is small, with 1} fathoms water on it and 17 fathoms clode- 
to, lying two-thirds of a mile pout oan’ from the west end of 
Norman island. 


Clearing marks.—940 feet hill (site of Fort Charlotte), on 
Tortola island, in line with the highest of the rocks named The Indians, 
bearing 3° true, leads eastward of it; and Bellevue, the highest hill on. 
the east end of Tortola, in line with The Indians, bearing 16° true, 
leads westward of Sta. Monica rock. See views B and A on chart. 


The Indians are four remarkable small pinnacle rocks, 50 feet 
high, close together, about a cable westward of Pelican island, which 


lies half a mile from the north-west point of Norman island, and is: 
180 feet high. 
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Chart 2019, Virgin islands, Sheet II. Var. 4° 10' W. 

- Directions—Approaching Flanagan pass from the eastward 
haul close round the west side of Norman island inside Sta. Monica 
rock, which may be done without fear at the distance of about 
14 cables. The southern peak of Cooper island just open south of Peter 
island, bearing 56° true, leads half a mile southward of Sta. Monica 
rock. 

Approaching from the westward, observe the mark to lead westward 
of Sta. Monica rock. 

The Bight (Lat. 18° 1/9’ N., Long. 64° 57’ IV.) is a small inlet 
on the north-west side of Norman island about three-quarters 
of a mile deep, east and west, and about a quarter of a mile 
broad in the narrowest part, affording excellent anchorage; there is 
no water on the island, and firewood is scanty. 

The shores on either side of the bight are steep-to, and when beat- 
ing in in a sailing vessel the only danger to be avoided is Ringdove 
rock with 2 fathoms water on it, which lies about 1} cables from the 
north-west point of Norman island. The mark to pass westward of it 
is Treasure point (the south point of the entrance to The Bight), in 
line with the summit of the western hill, bearing 158° true. The wind, 
however, under the lee of the island is so baffling that sailing vessels 
may have to anchor in the entrance and warp ii. Although open to 
the west, the island of St. John prevents any sea from setting in, and 
the holding ground is good. 

The anchorage outside, in Privateer bay, is likewise safe with the 
regular trade wind. 

The above leading mark also leads westward of The Indians, and 
having passed them, a vessel may proceed westward, or into Sir Francis 
Drake channel. A bank of 6? fathoms lies two-thirds of a mile north- 
westward of Pelican island. 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE CHANNEL.—tThis passage is 
bounded on the south by the islands between Virgin Gorda and St. 
Jolin islands, just described, and on the north by Tortola island and 
the small islets eastward of it. The narrowest part is about 2} miles 
wide, between the bluff which forms the south end of Beef island, 
and the north point of Cooper island. 


Depths.—lIt is available by most vessels by the several passages 
described in the preceding pages; Salt island passage is the best. East- 
ward of a line drawn from the east end of Tortola to Salt island, the 
soundings in the channel are regular, from 13 to 14 fathoms. West- 
ward of this line are numerous coral banks, some of those off Road 
harbour, which extend fully. one-third across the channel, having as 
little as 4 fathoms over them ; the remainder from 5 to 9 fathoms with 
deep water between. 
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Chart 2019, Virgin islands, Sheet II. Var. 4° 10' W. 

Anchorages.—There is anchorage anywhere in this channel east- 
ward of a line drawn between Buck island, lying close to the south- 
east end of Tortola island, and Dead Chest (page 328), The bottom is 
hard, being a thin bed of sand over coral, and therefore requires a good 
scope of cable. Westward of this line there are many rocky knolle. 

With strong north-easterly winds an excellent anchorage will be 
found on the south-west side of Beef island (page 327), under the lee 
of The Bluff. 


Great harbour is a snug little bight, on the north side of Peter 
island (page 328), about half a mile long and the same wide, and may 
be entered without the slightest difficulty at any time; the water is_ 
deep close up to the shore, and it has excellent holding ground. The 
harbour is open to the north-west, but Tortola island protects it in 
that direction, and makes it quite smooth. 


Little harbour, a short distance to leeward of Great harbour, is 
of much the same character, but smaller and more exposed. There is 
no water on Peter island. 


Tidal stream.—In Sir Francis Drake channel there is scarcely 
any stream, except close inshore where small vessels may gain some 
advantage from it on the ebb stream when beating to windward. 


° 


TORTOLA ISLAND. 


Charts 2019, 2452, Virgin islands, Sheets II. and 111. 
Aspect.—tTortola island is the largest of the Virgin group, being 
10 miles in length in an east and west direction, and its greatest 
breadth about 3} miles, with a very irregular outline. Like Virgin 
Gorda island, it is mountainous, Mount Sage rising near the west end 
to the height of 1,780 feet; and its rugged hills rise on all sides some- 


. what abruptly from the shore. 


30 


35 


Plan 1993, Road harbour. 

ROAD HARBOUR (Lat. 18° 25' N., Long. 64° 86' W.) is on 
the south-east side of Tortola island, and the only Port of Entry in the 
British portion of The Virgin islands. Being completely exposed to 
the south-east, it may be more properly described as a bay, about 
14 miles long, three-quarters of a mile wide, and surrounded by an 
amphitheatre of lofty hills, the spurs of which reach the edge of the 
shore, Mount Sage and Todman peak overlooking it on the west, and 
Mount Bellevue on the east ; the latter 1,270 feet. in height. 

Aspect.—The town stands on the south-western shore of the har- 
bour, and immediately above it a spur of the main ridge reaches the 
height of 940 feet, where Fort Charlotte formerly stood, but no part 
of the fort is now seen. On the eastern side, and scattered along the 
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Plan. 1903, Road harbour. Var. 4° 10' WW. 

shore, 1s the village of Kingston. Conspicuous objects seen on enter- 
ing the harbour are the flagstaff of the Commissioner’s house, the wind 
pump erected on the north-west shore, and the Custom house, a red- 
roofed building resembling a church. 

Wickham and Little Wickham cays, in the north-west corner of the 
harbour, are low, covered with mangrove bushes, and show well against 
the cultivated ground behind them. 

Other marks useful for navigation are: A white hut used as an 
isolation hospital on Burt point at the west side of the entrance; and 
a clump of cocoanut trees northward of the town behind Wickham 
cay. 

Depths.—Although a depth of not less than 8 fathoms can be 
carried right up to the anchorage, for a distance of a mile and a half 
from the entrance, irregular soundings are met with, and coral patches 
with 4 to 5 fathoms on them, with deep water between. In the 
anchorage itself, the bottom is very uneven, the depths varying from 
‘6 to 12 fathoms. The northern part of the harbour shoals rapidly 
from 5 to 2 fathoms, and coral reefs extend 2 to 4 cables from the 
shore in the north-west portion. 


Dangers.—Denmark banks, the eastern one of which lies 
nearly midway between Hog and Slaney points, have from 2 to 
44 fathoms on them. The Bluff (page 327), open southward of the 
outer rock off Nora Hazel point, bearing 72° true, leads southward of 
Denmark banks. (View B on plan.) 


Lark bank, which lies 2 cables eastward of the dry reef extend- 
ing from Burt point, has 24 fathoms least water on it. Todman peak, 
in line with the cocoanut trees seen over Wickham cay, bearing 307° 
true (view A), leads eastwards of it, but this clearing mark 1s diffi- 
cult to pick up. The above two shoals lie south-westward of the fair- 
way. 

Scotch bank, on the north-east side of the fairway, lies from 
2 to 34 cables from the eastern shore at Kingston, and has from 2 to 
3 fathoms over it. The 940-feet hill (site of Fort Charlotte) and the 
white isolation hospital on Burt point in line, bearing 278° true, leads 
southward, and the cocoanut trees seen over Wickham cay in one with 
Todman peak, bearing 307° true, leads south-westward of it. (View A 
on plan.) 


Harbour rock, with 3 fathoms water, is separated from Har- 
bour spit on the west side of the anchorage by a narrow gut carrying 
54 fathoms; it lies 34 cables north-eastward from Burt point. 

There are patches of 4} to 5 fathoms in the eastern part of the an- 
chorage. 

The head of the harbour is shallow for a distance of 4 cables. 
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Pian 1903, Road harbowr. Var. 4° 10' W. 

Anchorages.—tThe anchorage is surrounded by the shoals above 
mentioned, especially on the western side northward of Burt point, 
where Harbour spit and rock extend half a mile south-eastward from 
Wickham cay. 

The entrance to the harbour is 3 cables wide between Lark and’ 
Scotch banks, and the space just within, abreast Shirley point, is. 
4 cables in length and breadth, with not less than 8 to 10 fathoms 
water. Northward and north-eastward of Harbour rock there is a. 
space 3 cables in length and breadth, with not less than 5 fathoms. 
These anchorages are available for large vessels. As before men- 
tioned, the bottom is very uneven. | 

There is a berth for a small vessel in 9 fathoms southward of Har- 
bour spit, between it and the reef from Burt point, with Burt point 
isolation hospital bearing 202° true, distant 24 cables. 

Careening cove is small and well-sheltered with a depth of about. 
10 feet, under the lee of Burt point reef. 


Directions.—Steam vessels.—Having entered Sir Francis 
Drake channel, by one or other of the recommended passages from: 
southward or northward. from abroast The Bluff (page 327), distant 
about half a mile, steer westward, passing about half a mile off Nora. 
Hazel point, until 940-feet hill (site of Fort Charlotte) comes in line 
with the isolation hospital on Burt point, bearing 278° true; this 
mark will lead along the shore in 13 to 15 fathoms, passing Hog point. 
distant. 14 cables. When the cocoanut trees seen over Wickham cay 
are in line with Todman peak, bearing 307° true (view A), steer for 
them, which will lead between Lark and Scotch banks to the anchor-- 
age for heavy-draught vessels between Shirley and Burt points. When 
isolation hospital on Burt point bears 256° true, the vessel will be 
north-west of the shoals, and can pick up an anchorage as convenient 
in 8 to 12 fathoms, with the isolation hospital between the above 
bearing and 234° true, about one cable north-eastward of the leading 
mark. 

To proceed to the inner or northern anchorage, in 5 to 7 fathoms, 
from a position in which Burt point isolation hospital bears 256° true, 
steer 324° true, passing a cable northward of Harbour rock, and an- 
choring when Todman peak bears about 300° true. 

If bound to the anchorage south of Harbour spit; when on the 
leading mark with the hospital, bearing 256° true, steer for the Custom 
house or the leading lights in line, bearing 290° true, anchoring be- 
tween Burt point and Harbour spit in 9 fathoms. 


Sailing vessels from the northward had better keep to the 
westward of Anegada island, passing through the Scrub or Dog island 
channels; from the eastward they may pass either northward of 
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Plan 1903, Road harbour. Var. 4° 10' W. 
Virgin Gorda island or through Round rock passage; and from the 
southward through any of the openings eastward of Peter island. 


In leaving the harbour, if bound to the northward, sailing vessels 
will find little difficulty in beating up Sir Francis Drake channel and 
80 pass out through Scrub passage, especially if they take the right 
time of inshore stream; or they may run to leeward through St. 
John channel. If proceeding southward they had better take the 
Flanagan passage. 


Pilots.—Large vessels are recommended to take a pilot. 


Town.—The town of Road harbour, which in 1911 contained a °‘ 


population of 410, is dilapidated, most of the houses being in ruins. 


Leading lights.—Two leading lights have been established, 
‘which, in line, bearing 290° true, lead to the Custom house pier, clear 
of all reefs. The front light, 15 feet above high water, is shown from 
2 pole at the end of the pier, and the rear light, 41 feet above high 
water, from a flagstaff. 


Communication.—The mails are carried between Road har- 
bour and St. Thomas, and between Road harbour and the island of 
Virgin Gorda, by a Government sloop. 


Supplies.—The harbour abounds with excellent fish, which may 
be taken by the seine inside of Wickham cay. There is a spring of 
good water at the cottage near Wickham cay, but it does not yield 
abundantly, and the water has to be paid for. 


Tides.—It is high water, full and. change, in Road harbour, at 
VIIIh. 30m.; springs rise 14 feet, and the lowest tides are in April 
and May. 


Chart 2452, Virgin islands, Sheet III. 

Sopers Hole (Lat. 18° 23' N., Long. 64° 43' W.).—Fram Road 
harbour the south coast of Tortola island trends westward nearly 
6 miles to Sopers Hole, a snug, deep little basin, a mile in length, east 
and west, and about a quarter of a mile in breadth, with Frenchman 
cay (400 feet high) and Little Thatch island on the south, and The 
West End of Tortola island on the north side. Between Frenchman 
cay and Tortola island the bottom 1 is muddy, and better holding ground 
than in Sopers Hole. 


Depths.—In the centre of Sopers Hole there is a depth of 
13 fathoms, which gradually decreases to 6 fathoms half a cable from 
the shore, over sandy bottom. In the passage between Little Thatch 
island and Frenchman cay there are 6 to 7 fathoms, and in the 
approach from the westward from 9 to 16 fathoms. 
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Thatch island cut is the passage, a quarter of a mile wide, 
between Great Thatch and Tortola islands, and must not be attempted 
by a sailing vessel from the northward except with the flood stream, as 
the eddies and streams are very strong. 

Great Thatch island (at. 15° 24' N., Long. GY 44’ W.) is 
12 miles long, east and west, and rises to a peak 680 feet high. Its 
eastern point, forming the west side of Thatch island cut, is bold and 
steep-to. 

Directions.—Steam vessels.—There are two passages by 
which Sopers Hole may be entered from the southward ; one between: 


_ The West End of Tortola island and: Little Thatch island, and the other® 


between the latter and Frenchman cay. 

For steam vessels there are no difficulties in either of the passages, 
but the west extremes of both Tortola and Little Thatch islands must. 
be given a berth of over a cable. 


Sailing vessels taking Thatch island cut should approach it. 
with the flood stream, which will shoot a vessel into it. — 

If coming from the east the passage eastward of Little Thatch 
island will be the best, as a vessel will have a leading wind, and can: 
luff up close under the west end of Frenchman cay, which is steep-to,. 
and shoot into Soper’s Hole with either the flood or ebb streams. 

Leaving Soper’s Hole, pass out northward, through Thatch island 
cut, or, if bound into Sir Francis Drake channel, pass round the west. 
end of Little Thatch island, at a distance of over a cable, and haul to. 
the wind, when, with the flood stream on the lee beam, she will be set. 
through between St. Jolin and Tortola islands at the rate of 3 or 
4 knots. There is no danger on either shore. 

A vessel must be prepared to meet the gusts and baffling winds: 
which rush through the valleys of Tortola island. 


Tidal streams.—lIn the channel between St. John and Tortola 
islands the flood stream runs eastward and the ebb stream westward,,. 
with a rate of 3 to 4 knots. 


Cane Garden bay, 33 miles north-eastward of Thatch island 
cut, is tne only place on the north side of Tortola island that affords: 
anchorage even for small vessels. Across its entrance is a bar with. 
12 feet water, inside of which there are depths of 3 and 4 fathoms. 


JOST VAN DYKE.—tThis island lies nearly 3 miles northward. 
of the west extreme of Tortola island. It is 34 miles long, east and’ 
west, 1} miles broad, lofty and rugged, bold and steep-to, and towards. 
its north-west poiut rises to the height of 1,070 feet. On the south side- 
are Great and Little harbours; the former*about half a inile deep, 
with 2 to 7 fathoms water in it; the latter, more snug, has 8 fathoms. 
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within the entrance, but they are only fit anchorages for small vessels. 
See view on chart. 

Little Jost Van Dyke is-an island a mile in length, half a 
mile in breadth, 370 feet high, and is connected with the east end of 
the greater island by a shallow ledge a cable wide. Close to its east 
end is Green cay, 110 feet high and 1} cables long; south of the cay 
there is a small dry rock, and shallow water for nearly a quarter of a 
mile. 

Sandy cay lies nearly a mile southward from Green cay, and 
three-quarters of a mile from the east end of Jost Van Dyke. Its 
east end is 66 feet high, but to the westward it terminates in a low 
sand-spit, and both ends are foul to the distance of a cable. 

The channel between it and Jost Van Dyke is half a mile wide, but 
the coast of the latter, which is steep-to, must be kept aboard. Sandy 
cay is about 24 miles westward of Cane garden bay (page 334), and 
with Green cay bounds the west side of the channel between. 

Tobago (Lat. 18° 27’ N., Long. 64° 50! W.).—This island lies 
2 miles westward of Jost Van Dyke, and is over three-quarters of a 
mile long, north and south, half a mile broad, and 540 feet high. A 
small rock awash, and steep-to, lies about half a cable from the north 
point. The south side of the island is fringed with coral to a short 
distance, but elsewhere the coast is steep-to close to the cliff. Distant 
a quarter of a mile from the south-west side is Watson rock, perpen- 
dicular, steep-to, and 90 feet high. 

Mercurius rock is the only danger in the channel between Jost 
Van Dyke and Tobago; it is small, bold and steep-to, and has a depth 
of 7 feet. It lies three-quarters of a mile south-eastward from the 
north point of Tobago. Between the rock and the island the depth is 
7 to 9 fathoms, and the same depth will be found for two-thirds of a 
mile south-east of it. In running through this channel the Jost Van 
Dyke coast must be kept aboard. 

Little Tobago.—tThis island lies about one mile south-west from 
Tobago; it is nearly half a mile in length, a quarter of a mile in 
breadth, and 280 feet high. 

There is a deep channel between these islands, but if used, care 
must be taken to avoid King rock, which is awash, and may be seen 
half a mile off under favourable circumstances. It is bold, steep-to, 
and is situated within the 10 fathoms contour line which extends 
three-quarters of a mile southward of Tobago. 


ST. JOHN ISLAND. 


General description.—Aspect.—St. John island is 8 miles 
long, east and west, but of irregular breadth. It belongs to the 
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United States, and its population is about 900, with a resident police 
magistrate ;. it is a dependency of St. Thomas. The island is mostly 
uncultivated, with, here and there, a cattle estate. Its east part, for 
the distance of 3 miles, is formed by a narrow neck of land from a 
mile to less than half a mile across; and from its inner end the coast 
turns southward, forming a deep bight, which terminates at Ram 
head, a remarkable bold headland, on which are two hummocks, the 
highest 300 feet, and the southern one 200 feet high, forming the 
south point of the island; thence, across to Mary point on the north 
side, the island is 5 miles broad. The western portion is composed 
of irregular hills, the highest of which, known as Bourdeaux mountain, 
reaches the height of 1,270 feet. The spurs from the heights 
terminate abruptly at all the projecting points; and with the excep 
tion of a small spot at Coral bay, nothing is seen but hill and dale. 


Coral bay, at the east end of the island, is the name applied to 
the deep bight north-east of Ram head, just mentioned. The north- 
eastern side is formed by the narrow high neck above mentioned, which 
terminates at Moors point ; thence to Sabbat point, the nearest part of | 
the west shore, the bay is 1} miles wide, and open to the south-east. 
The shore of Coral bay north of this line is cut up into three smaller 
bays, named Round bay, Hurricane Hole, and Coral harbour. 


Buck islet.—Nearly midway between Moors point and Ram 
head is Buck islet, 3 cables long, half a cable broad, and 84 feet high. 
Between it and Sabbat point to the north-west, there is a channel 
34 cables wide; and to the north-east, between Buck islet and Moors 
point, another, one mile broad, the best by which to enter the bay. 


Eagle shoal lies 6 cables southward of Buck islet, and three- 
quarters of a mile eastward of Ram head. It consists of two round 
patches of coral, the easternmost being 40 yards in diameter, with a 
depth on it of only 3 feet; the western patch with 2 fathoms lies about 
half a cable from it and isa little larger. Close to and around them ~ 
the depths are 6 and 7 fathoms, and half a cable south there are 
13 fathoms. . 


- ‘There is no town or village in Coral bay, but the Moravian mission- 
aries have a small establishment at Coral harbour. 


Depths.—The average depth in Coral bay is from 11 to 
13 fathoms, but there are several patches of about 4 fathoms which 
should be avoided, especially. in Round bay. The channel between 
Buck islet and Sabbat point carries 10 fathoms, and that between 
the same islet and Moors point, 13 to 14 fathoms. In the latter 
channel there are two coral patches, with 6 and 8 fathoms respectively. 
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Round bay.—tThe best anchorage is in 13 fathoms, with Moors 
point bearing 116° true, about 3 cables distant. There are several 
patches of about 4 fathoms in the bay, which should be avoided, and 
should the wind come to the southward of East, a vessel should be 
ready to move. 


Hurricane Hole (Lat. 18° 21' N., Long. 64° 42! W.) is the 
safest anchorage, for should the wind blow strong from the south-east 
(which, however, seldom happens), a vessel will be partially sheltered ; 
a small vessel might, if necessary, heave down in the bights here. The 
best berth is in 11 fathoms water, with Turner point, the east entrance 
point, bearing 127° true, and Coral harbour east point 256° true. 


Coral harbour.—tThe anchorage here is smooth with the ordi- 
nary winds, but being on a lee shore, and having a narrow entrance, 
and with depths of 3 fathoms or less, it is only available for small 
handy vessels. 


Water.—aAt the head of Coral harbour there is a well of excellent 
water convenient to get at; boats may lay alongside the wharf in 
smooth water, and a good road enables the casks to be rolled up to it 
with little labour. Firewood is plentiful, but it is private property. 


Directions.—There is no danger whatever in Coral bay for 
vessels of under 18 feet draught; but, in approaching, care must be 
taken to avoid Eagle shoal (page 336). 

To pass southward of this shoal, keep Buck island (120 feet high, 
off the south side of St. Thomas) open of Ram head, the latter bearing 
261° true, until Turner point, the east entrance point of Hurricane 
Hole, is well open eastward of Buck islet, bearing 345° true, when steer 
for either of the anchorages mentioned, keeping clear of the shoal 
patches off Round bay. | 

Leaving Coral bay, a sailing vessel may pass between Sabbat point 
and Buck islet, and to leeward of Eagle shoal, if advisable. In doing 
so, however, do not bring Mount Sage in Tortola island open east- 
ward of the western hummock on Buck islet, till southward of Eagle 
shoal. 


Tides.—The time of high water, full and change, varies from 
VIIh. 00m. to [Xh. 00m.; springs seldom rise over one foot. 

Tidal streams.—tThe flood and ebb streams set across the mouth 
of Coral bay, the flood to the south-west, the ebb to the north-east, 


both at about the rate of three-quarters of a knot. In the bay there 
is no stream, 


Great and Little Lameshur bays are cn the south side of 
St. John island, between Cabrite and White points, situated respec- 
tively 14 and 2 miles north-westward of Ram head; the former bay 
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affords good shelter for small vessels in about 6 fathoms water, ander 
the lee of Cabrite point, 2 cables distant therefrom, with Ram head 
shut in. 


Reef bay, 3 miles north-west of Ram head, mav be known 
by a remarkable white cliff, 135 feet high, on the eastern side; it has 
no good shelter, but there is a good boat harbour within the reef which 
skirts the shore. 

Fish bay, 2 mile south-westward of Reef bay, is only a cable wide 
between the reefs at its entrance, but nearly 4 cables in length; within 
the bay, the soundings gradually decrease from 4 fathoms to the head. 


Rendezvous bay, separated from Fish bay by Dittless point, 
is about half a mile square, with a depth of 5 to 6 fathoms, quite 
free of danger, but open to the south. 

Great Cruz bay (Lat. 18° 19' N., Long. 64° 48! W.), at the 
south-west end of St. John island, affords good shelter for small ves- 
sels; it is a little more than a cable wide at the entrance, and about 
4 cables in length. From between the two bluffs at its entrance, the 
water gradually decreases from 4 to 3 fathoms, and then suddenly to 
2 fathoms. 


Little Cruz bay is a cove at the western extremity, but only 
fit for coasters. There is a village on the shore, and a white building 
called the fort. An excellent road leads thence to the northern part 
of the island and thence to Coral bay. 


Turner bay is a small cove between Great and Little Cruz bays. 
From the north entrance point of Turner bay a reef extends south- 
westward 2 cables, which is steep-to and breaks. 

Meeren cay, above water, lies 6 cables westward of the entrance 
to Little Cruz bay ; from it a reef extends 2 cables southward. <A 
cable east of the south end of this reef are a couple of dry rocks, with 
a depth of 4 fathoms (1915) a cable north-east of them. 


Durloe cays.—Nearly 2 miles north-eastward of Little Cruz 
bay, and half a mile from Hogsnest point (page 340), is the largest of 
the three Durloe cays, 68 feet ‘high; the other two, 45 and 18 feet 
high, are about 14 and 2 cables north-east and north-west of it, i as 
tively. 

Johnson reef lies nearly midway between these cays and Whist- 
ling cay, 2 miles eastward of it, and 250 feet high. The reef is a 
quarter of a mile in length, one cable in breadth, lies half a mile from 
the coast, with which it is connected by a sunken ledge, and always 
breaks. There are depths of 34 fathoms one cable north of it, 
3 fathoms at about the same distance east and west of it, and deeper 
water beyond. 
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NORTH COAST. — Francis bay (fat. 1s” 22' W., 
Long. 64° 45' W.), formed by Mary point, and somewhat protected as 
far round as north-west by Whistling cay, just mentioned, is about a 
mile deep and the same in breadth, and affords good anchorage in 
9 fathoms water, sand bottom. Midway between Whistling cay and 
the point a mile south-west from it is a bank 4 cables in length and 
14 in breadth, with 34 to 4 fathoms water on it. The channel between 
Whistling cay and the shoal from the west side of Mary point has 
good water, but not easily navigated in a sailing craft on account of 
the baffling winds from the high land. 


Leinster bay.—On the northern coast of St John island, south- 
ward of Thatch island cut (page 334), is an indentation about. three 
quarters of a mile in breadth, and about a quarter of a mile in depth. 
Its western part, named Smith bay, is separated from Francis bay, just 
mentioned, by a neck of land only 14 cables across, and the shore is 
here fringed with a narrow coral ledge awash, easily seen. Its eastern 
part is ‘named Leinster bay, close to the eastern point of which is 
Water Melon cay, under which a vessel may anchor. This cay is bold 
and steep-to, and is separated from St. John island by a channel, 
one cable wide, carrying 2 fathoms water. 

There are several other small bays on the northern side of St. John 
island, where small vessels may find shelter, but being exposed to the 
. rollers they are not safe. | 


THE SOUND is the name given to the space between the islands 
St. Thomas and St. John. A chain of small islands, from 200 to 
300 feet in height, bounding its north side, forms an excellent road- 
stead, about 2 miles in extent east and west, and 14 miles north and 
south, quite secure against rollers, and all winds except those from the 
southward, which only blow in the hurricane months. The tidal 
streams in it, however, attain a rate of 2 knots, so that if intending to 
remain any time it will be better to moor, to avoid a foul anchor. 


Depths.—The depths in The Sound are somewhat irregular, vary- 
ing from 8 to 16 fathoms. All the main passages leading to it are 
deeper than the mean depth of The Sound itself; that from the south- 
ward carrying from 13 to 18, Windward passage 12 to 16, Middle pass- 
age 13 to 15, and Leeward passage 11 to 4 fathoms. 

The Two Brothers (/at. 18° 21’ W., Loug. 64° 49’ WW.) are 
two small barren rocks, 20 feet high, lying in the middle of The Sound. 
A ledge extends off their north-east side, deepening to 5 fathoms at 
the distance of 1} cables. 

Anchorages.—About three-quarters of a mile north-westward 
of Little Cruz bay there is anchorage in the southern part of The 
Sound in 11 fathoms, over sand and mud, with the gap between 
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The Two Brothers in line with the west point of Grass cay, bearing 
302° true, and Dog rock (page 341) open west of Meeren cay, the latter 
bearing about 170° true; also in 9 to 10 fathoms at half a mile north- 
east of The Two Brothers, and elsewhere, if desirable. 


DIRECTIONS. — Southern passage. — A vessel may 
approach the anchorages in The Sound by Southern passage between 
Meeren cay and St. John island, but it cannot be recommended to 
sailing vessels on account of the baffling winds under the high land. 
The passage westward of Meeren cay is over a mile in width, with not 
less than 14 fathoms, and Dog rock, astern, bearing 178° true leads in 
the fairway; when abreast of Meeren cay keep north-east for the 
anchorage. | 


Caution.—tThe above leading mark passes over an unexamined 
patch of 4 fathoms lying approximately 3 cables westward of Meeren 
cay. | 

The best leading mark eastward of Meeren cay is Carval rock, off 
the east end of Congo cay, and the western hummock on Jost Van 


. Dyke in line, bearing 13° true. The reef off Turner bay and the two 


dry rocks south-east of Meeren cay must be given a berth, and care must 
be taken to guard against being set out of the course by the tidal 
stream that runs at the rate of 2 knots through the channel, the flood 
stream to the south, the ebb stream to the norti. 


Windward passage lies between Lovango and Durloe cays, 
3 cables wide. Durloe cays within the entrance, and described on 
page 338, cannot be mistaken. On the west side of Windward passage 
are Carval rock, lying 2 cables off the east end of Congo cay, and 
Blunder rock, awash, situated 2 cables from the east end of Lovango 
cay. 

Vessels of deep draught may take Windward passage ; the pilotage is 
simple, the eye being a sufficient guide, for every danger will be seen. 

Sailing vessels, should the wind fall light, may anchor at a moment’s 
warning ; under 10 fathoms the ground is rocky. 

In this passage there is a race, with the ebb stream against the wind, 
which appears like broken water. Through Durloe cays them- 
selves, and between them and Hogsnest point (page 338), there are 
deep and clear passages, but these are not recommended. 

Between Lovango and Mingo cays there is a 3-fathoms boat-chan- 
nel ; it is narrow and the tidal stream in it strong. 


Middle passage, between Grass and Thatch cays, is about 
3 cables wide, and presents no difficulties to steam vessels, the only 
danger being a small rock awash, lying rather more than three-quarters 
of a cable from the west end of Grass cay, and is easily seen from aloft. 
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Sailing vessels generally use this passage in leaving The Sound, but 
it may be entered from the north with the ebb stream provided a vessel 
can lay up S.E. 


Tides.—Tidal streams.—In Middle passage the flood stream 


sets southward at the rate of about 2 knots at springs, and takes a 
south-east direction inside; the ebb stream runs in the opposite direc- 
tion with the same strength. 


. Leeward passage, between Thatch cay and the north-east side 
of St. Thomas island, is 4 cables wide, with depth of not less than 
12 fathoms, and has no danger in it whatever. The flood sets through 
eastward at the rate of about 2 knots, and the ebb with the same rate 
in the opposite direction. 


ST. THOMAS ISLAND. 


Aspect.—St. Thomas island, which belongs to the United States 
of America, is about 12 miles long, east and west, one to 3 miles broad, 
and in its general features very much resembles St. John island. A 
lofty ridge extends its whole length;.the most remarkable summit, 
Signal hill, nearly in the centre of the island, is 1,500 feet above the 
sea, and West mountain, 1,550 feet, whence large spurs branch off to 
the north and south, and terminate abruptly on the coast. It is almost 
surrounded by islets and cays, in general bold and steep-to, with but 
very few hidden dangers to guard against. 


East extreme.—Off the east extreme of St. Thomas island lie 
the three small islands of Great and Little St. James, and Dog island, 
the latter having Dog rock, 6 feet high, close to its south-eastern 
extreme; these form the west side of entrance to Southern passage, 
described in the preceding pages. 


Beacon.—On Little St. James island, near its south-west point, 
a beacon, coloured black and white, has been erected on the cliffs. 


Dog Island cut (Lat. 18° 18’ N., Long. 64° 49! W.), between 
Dog and Little St. James islands, has from 2 to 3 fathoms water, but a 
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14-fathoms rock in the middle of it renders it too dangerous for a 


vessel to take. 


St. James cut.—A depth of 20 feet may be carried through this 
cut between Great and Little St. James islands, passing on either side 
of Whelk rock, which lies off the east side of Great St. James island. The 
channel is on the Great St. James island side, but so circuitous as to 
be by no means safe. It should only be attempted even by small 
sailing vessels from the eastward, with the wind well aft, and against 
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the ebb stream, and then only in a case of necessity. The eye will be - 
the best guide. 


Current Hole and passage is between Current Hole point, 
at the east end of St. Thomas island, and Great St. James island, 
nearly 2 cables distant. The passage is divided nearly in the centre 


by Current rock, 15 feet high, between which and St. Thomas island 


the depth is only 9 feet ; but on the Great St. James island side a vessel 
may carry 23 feet through a channel not quite half a cable in breadth 
and a cable in length. The tidal streams rush through the opening 
with such violence as to cause a strong race, and gives the name of 
Current Hole to the small bight between it and Cabrite point, the 
eastern extreme of St. Thomas island. 


The course through the passage from The Sound is about 200° true. 
It is quite safe for steam vessels, and may be useful to sailing vessels 
running to the south through The Sound, when unable to weather Dog 
rock. As soon as Current rock is passed, steer between Cow rock and 
The Stragglers, the latter being a reef of dry rocks extending 2 cables 
from the south-west point of Great St. James island, all of which are 
steep-to, and well above water. 


Tidal streams.—tThe flood stream sets through Current passage 
to the southward at the rate of at least 3 knots, and. the ebb stream 
with equal strength to the northward ; and as it should be taken by a 
sailing vessel on the ebb stream, there must be a steady, commanding 
breeze to stem it. 


St. James bay is formed between the east end of St. Thomas 


* island and Great St. James island, and contains excellent and secure 


anchorage—except in the hurricane season—being sheltered from all 
points but the south-west. The rocks Cow and Calf, above water, le 
in the approach. 


Directions.—In entering St. James bay from the southward, 
give The Stragglers a berth of half a cable, and anchor as convenient. 
If necessary, a sailing vessel may run out between the rocks Cow and 
Calf, and Deck point, in which channel there are irregular depths of 
5 to 9 fathoms. 


Plan 2183, St. Thomas harbour. 

ST. THOMAS HARBOUR (Lat.18°20'N.,Long.64°56'W.). 
—This harbour is near the middle of the south coast of the island, 
and, being a free port, has a large commerce. The harbour has been 
dredged to a depth of 30 feet, approximately, within the dotted lines 
shown on the plan. For dredging regulations, sce page 343. 
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Aspect.—The westernmost of three remarkable rounded spurs 
which branch off to the southward from the main mountain ridge 
above the town is called French hill, the highest house on which is 
170 feet above the sea. The centre one, Judge Berg’s hill, is crowned 
by a large square residence, 284 feet above the sea, north-eastward of 
which are the leading lights, described on page 344. On the eastern 
spur, named Kjer, there is a remarkable stone tower, 240 feet above 
the same level, and immediately beneath it is Fort Christian and the 
Water battery, which command the harbour. Eastward of the town 
another hill rises abruptly from the shore, Frederiksberg, on the sum- 
mit of which stands a large house by itself, with Frederik tower near 
it, 250 feet above the harbour, and overlooking it, on the mountain 
ridge, is the country residence of Louisehoe. From thence to the 
southward, a small deep valley, at the east end of the basin, separates 
the spurs from the lofty range of hills that form the eastern side of 
the entrance, and which terminates abruptly at Myhlenfeldts point. 


Harbour.—tThe narrowest part of the channel is 14 cables wide, 
between Frederik point knoll and Rupert rock, whence it spreads out 
on either side into a basin about three-quarters of a mile in diameter, 
and being open to the southward, it is at all times free of ingress and 
egress. for sailing vessels with the prevailing trade wind. Although 
of no great extent it is perfectly safe, except in the hurricane months. 


Dredging.—The following regulations for the navigation of the 
harbour must be observed : — 

When dredgers are at work, steamers must not pass the dredger at 
a speed exceeding 4 knots, and the screw is to be stopped while 
passing the dredger’s moorings. 

The dredger may only be passed on the side from which a red flag 
is shown in the daytime, and four white lights, vertical, at night. 

Vessels may not anchor in the ‘‘ mark-lines’’ or before the ‘‘ mark- 
buoys,’’ placed as a guide for the dredger, nor in such a way as to 
hinder the navigation of the harbour. 

Vessels may not damage buoys, stakes, or lights established as a 
guide for the dredger. 

The dredger shall slack off the hawsers, &c., on the side on which 
vessels are to pass when a signal is given by whistle or horn, and the 
dredging operations shall be so conducted ag not to render the naviga- 
tion of the harbour needlessly difficult. 

The position of the dredger’s anchors shall be marked by distinctly 
visible buoys. 


Canal.—in the north-west part of the harbour a canal 13 feet 
wide and 6 feet deep has been cut to create a current of water through 
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the harbour from Gregerie channel. The cutting of this canal has, it 
is said, caused great improvement in the sanitary state of the harbour. 


Depths.—At a distance of a mile and a half south from the 
entrance between Myhlenfeldts and Cowell points, there is a depth of 
12 to 14 fathoms, thence it gradually decreases to 54 fathoms. 


LIGHTS.—Myhlenfeldts point.—On this, the east 
entrance point of the harbour, is erected a white circular tower with 
green roof, 30 feet high, exhibiting a light at a height of 121 feet 
above high water. 


Judge Bergs hill.—On this hill are erected two white wooden 
houses showing leading lights. The southern light is elevated 197 feet, 
and the back light 302 feet above high water. They are 150 yards 
apart, and when in line bear 346° true. 


Kings wharf.—From the west angle of King’s wharf is exhi- 
bited a light from a pole, elevated 23 feet above high water. 


Jetty head.—A pole is erected near the south-west angle of 
Water battery, Fort Christian, which exhibits a light from a height of 
13 feet. 


Chart 2452, Virgin islands, Sheet III. 

APPROACHES—Frenchman Cap (Lat. 18 1i4' W,, 
Long. 64° 51' W.).—Approaching St. Thomas harbour from the east- 
ward, two islets will be observed, named Frenchman Cap and Buck 
island. Frenchman Cap is the southernmost, and lies 44 miles south- 
westward from Dog island (age 341).’ It is a remarkable islet, 
14 cables long, one cable broad, and 195 feet high, covered with long 
grass, and steep-to. Distant 14 cables north of the islet there is a 
patch of 44 fathoms; one cable south of the islet the depth is 
24 fathoms. 


Buck island (Lat. 18° 17' N., Lony. 64° 54' W.) is three-quarters 
of a mile in length, the eastern part 120 feet high, partially covered 
with brushwood, and lying a little over 14 miles from the nearest 
part of St. Thomas island ; it is steep-to on its south side. 

From the west end a shallow ledge extends half a cable; on: the 
north side the depth is 5 fathoms at the same distance. Good landing 
will be found in the little bay at the west end. | 


LIGHT.—From a white square tower, 30 feet in height, erected 
on the summit of the western part of Buck island, a light is exhibited, 
at an elevation of 125 feet above high water. 


Green cay, 30 feet high, lies a cable off the east point of French 


-bay, and one mile south-east from Myhlenfeldts point light; rocks 


above water extend three-quarters of a cable south-west of it. 
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Outside dangers.—Packet rock is a coral shoal about half 
a cable in extent, with a depth of 5 feet, lying 14 miles northward of 
Buck island, and twothirds of a mile westward from Long point, the 
south extreme of St. Thomas island. The sea does not always break 
over it, and it cannot be seen until close to. To the south and west it 
is steep-to; on the eastern side the depth gradually increases to 
7 fathoms at three-quarters of a cable from the rock. 


Clearing marks.—Contant mill in line with Cowell point bear- 
ing 315° true leads south-westward of Packet rock; Ram head, St. 
*John island, open southward of Dog island, bearing 87° true, leads 
southward of it. 

The coast abreast the rock is clear, with a depth of 6 to 8 fathoms, 
sand and rock, 14 cables distant therefrom, extending from Long 
point as far west as Coculous bay, 24 cables south of which there is a 
small head with 14 fathoms water. 


Plan 2183, St. Thomas harbour. 

The Triangles lie nearly midway between Green cay and Myh- 
lenfeldts point. They consist of three small rocks, forming a triangle ; 
the eastern rock dries 3 feet at low water, the northern rock one foot, 
and the south-west and outer rock 2 feet, the latter being nearly 
34 cables from the coast. 

A detached coral rock, about 35 yards in diameter, lies with the 
two western rocks of The Triangles in line bearing 3° true, distant 
14 cables from the outer. It has 2? fathoms water on it, and 7 fathoms 
close to, with patches of 54 fathoms half a cable east and south of it. 


Buoy.—A red conical buoy, with an up-turned broom as top- 
mark, is moored about a quarter of a cable south of this detached 
coral rock. 


Clearing marks. — Banana point, the north-east extreme of 
Water island (page 350), just open of Cowell point, bearing 305° true, 
leads northward of this rock, but rather close to the south-west rock 
of The Triangles, and it is advisable to pass southward and westward 
of the buoy marking this danger. 

Rupert rock beacon open of Myhlenfeldts point, bearing 339° true, 
leads westward of these dangers. 


Point knoll is a coral head with 3 fathoms water, lying nearly 
three-quarters of a cable south-westward from Myhlenfeldts point. 

Kjer tower in line with Rupert rock beacon, bearing 350° true, 
leads westward of it. 


Harbour dangers.—Rhode bank lies a quarter of a mile 
north-westward from Myhlenfeldts point lighthouse knol], and consists 
of three small coral heads lying close to each other with 2 to 3 fathoms 
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water on them, just within the 5-fathoms line fronting the eastern 
shore. 


- Buoy.—tThe west side of Rhode bank is marked by a red conical 
buoy, surmounted by an up-turned broom. 


Scorpion rock (Lat. 18° 19’ V., Long. 64° 55' W.) lies in the 
fairway of the entrance to the harbour, between Myhlenfeldts point 
lighthouse and Cowell point. It is a small coral rock, with two or 
three heads higher than the rest, on which there is a depth of 18 feet. 
At about 30 yards on either side of the rock there are depths of from, 
4 to 44 fathoms. 


Buoy.—A red and black conical buoy, with staff and ball, is 
moored on the north-west edge of Scorpion rock. 


Clearing marks.—Kjer tower in line with Frederik point- 
bearing 2° true, leads west, and the Portico on Frederiksberg in line 
with the highest part of Rupert rock, bearing 8° true, leads in the 
fairway between Scorpion rock and Rhode bank. 


Rupert rock, 13 feet high, whitewashed, lies on the east side of 
the fairway, and about half a mile northward of Myhlenfeldts point 
lighthouse, at the narrowest part of the channel into the harbour. At 
its base are some large boulders, which toward the west become just 
covered at high water, and extend out to the distance of 50 yards. 


Beacon.—On the westernmost rock is an iron beacon with staff 
and diamond shape, painted white, and 13 feet high. On the south 
the rocks are steep-to at 30 yards off. Between them and Havensight 
point (nearly a quarter of a mile north-east of them) the depth is but 
12 to 15 feet. 


Frederik point knoll is a rocky patch lying half a cable from 
Frederik point on the western side of the channel, and having from 
21 to 3 fathoms water. Havensight point, in line with Rupert rock 
beacon, bearing 30° true, leads south-eastward of it. 

In Long bay, the north-eastern anchorage, there are several coral 
patches of 31 to 44 fathoms, and one of 16 feet. 


Pilots.—Pilots meet all steam vessels outside the harbour, on the 
usual signal being made. Pailotage is entirely optional. 


Chart 2452, Virgin wlands, Sheet IIT. 

Directions.—Vessels approaching St. Thomas harbour from the 
eastward, and intending to take the channel between Buck island and 
Packet rock, should bring the south extreme of Dog island in line with 
Ram head, St. John island, bearing 87° true, which mark will lead half 
a mile southward of Packet rock. 
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When Contant mill is open south-west of Cowell point, bearing 
315° true, it may be steered for, passing about a cable south-westward 
of the red conical buoy south of The Triangles. When Kjer tower is 
well open westward of Rupert rock beacon, bearing about 352° true, 
it may be steered for on that bearing, passing midway between Rhode 
bank and Scorpion rock. Or, a vessel may continue on the Contant 
mill and Cowell point course until the Portico on Frederiksberg is in 
line with the highest part of Rupert rock, bearing 8° true, until the 
southern point of Green cay is in line with Myhlenfeldts point, bear- 
ing 125° true. When the latter mark is on, a mid-channel course may 
be steered between Frederik point knoll and Rupert rock beacon. 
(See view on chart.) 

Vessels approaching from the westward may pass west of Scorpion 
rock, by keeping Frederik point and Kjzr tower in line bearing 2° 
true, until Cowell point is in line with the north end of Revenge beach 
at Water island, bearing 256° true, when they will be past Scorpion 
rock and may shape a course to give Frederik point a berth of a cable 
to pass east of Frederik point knoll. 


Sailing vessels leaving the harbour will generaily have a lead- 
ing wind, especially if they weigh before 9 am. Use the same clear- 
Ing marks to avoid the shoals in going out, as in entering, and if the 
wind should happen to be southward of East, run to leeward of Scor- 
pion rock ; taking care not to bring the north end of Long bay beach 
eastward of Rupert rock beacon, bearing 22° true, until the whole of 
Sand bay on Water island, opens south of Cowell point, bearing 284° 
true. 


At night.—In entering the harbour at night from the eastward, 
it will be better to pass between Buck island and Frenchman’s Cap, 
and having picked up the line of leading lights, bearing 346° true, pro- 
ceed up the harbour on that line. 


Anchorage.—tThe best anchorage in the harbour is with the 
highest part of Rupert rock in line with Myhlenfeldts point lighthouse, 
bearing 165° true, with Long bay fairly open, in 54 fathoms. As be 
fore mentioned (page 346) there are several patches of coral in the 
north-east part of the harbour, the shoalest of which has 2? fathoms 
water on it, but it lies within the 4-fathoms contour line. (For 
Dredging regulations, see page 343.) | 

The anchorage in the north part of Gregerie channel (page 349) is 
said to be preferable for vessels of war. 


Buoys.—tThere are three mooring buoys, and a black can buoy, in 
the north-western part of the harbour. 
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Quarantine ground.—Vessels in quarantine anchor between 
Rupert rock and Rhode bank, where the depth gradually decreases to 
the shore from 5 to 3 fathoms. 


Tides.—It is high water, full and change, in St. Thomas harbour, 
between VIIh. 00m. and IX. 00m., and the spring rise seldom exceeds 
one foot. The mean level of the sea is a foot lower in April and May 
than at other periods of the year. 


Harbour regulations.—There are no port charges, light dues, 
or other similar charges for steam vessels calling for bunker coal only. 


Charlotte Amalia, the town, is most picturesquely situated 
along the northern shore of the harbour. 


Population.—lIn the year 1920 it contained about 9,000 inha- 
bitants, consisting mostly of negroes, forming an army of coal carriers, 
supplying coal to steamers as required. 


Trade.—In 1913, 425 steain vessels, of 849,012 tons, and 9 sailing 
vessels of 4,938 tons, entered the port of St. Thomas in the foreign 
trade. 


Consulate.—Great Britain is represented by a Consul and Pro- 
Consul. 


Docks.—See Appendix I., page 422. 


Coal.—A large quantity of coal is usually kept in stock. Coaling 
is performed at anchor by lighters, or alongside the wharves. 


Wharves.—On the north side of Long bay, there is a total 
quayage of about 3,200 feet, with a depth of 30 feet alongside, at which 
coal can be put on board at the rate of 150 tons per hour, and oil fuel 
at the rate of 300 tons per hour. 

On the south-western side of the harbour, about 6 cables northward 
of Frederik point, is a wharf abcut 260 feet Icng, with a depth of 
20 feet alongside, also one of about the same length on the south side of 
Careening cove, at both of which there are coaling facilities. 


Water.—There are no wells or fountairs in the town of Charlotte 
Amalia; but rain water can be purchased from tanks brought along- 
side. 


Communication.—St. Thomas has communication by cable 
with all parts of the world. Cables are laid to San Juan in Porto 
Rico, to St. Christopher island, and to St. Croix island. 

The principal steamship lines calling here are the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet. Company, the Compagnie Generale Transatlantic, the Quebec 
Steamship Company, and the F. Leyland Company. 

Numerous tramp steamers of various nationalities also call for coal. 
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GREGERIE CHANNEL, immediately westward of St. 
Thomas harbour, is formed by Water island to the south, and St. 
Thomas island on the north, making a complete elbow. East Gre- 
gerie channel, the portion north-east of Water island, is free from dan- 
ger. At its entrance, between Cowell and Sprat points, it is half a 
mile wide, and at the elbow or junction with West Gregerie channel, 
between Careen hill and Banana point, a quarter of a mile. 

West. Gregerie channel, north-west of Water island, is about the 
same length, and a third of a mile wide. At the elbow or junction 
with East Gregerie channel it expands into a basin half a mile in 
diameter, well sheltered. 


Depths.—East Gregerie channel carries from 6 to 8 fathoms, and 
West Gregerie channel from 6 to 9 fathoms. At the junction of the 
two, north of Water island, there is a bar with 434 to 54 fathoms; here, 
in nearly mid-channel, is Gregerie bank, with a passage on either side 
with about 44 fathoms. 


Gregerie bank (Lat. 18° 20’ N., Long. 64° 57! W.) consists of 


dead coral and sand, about 80 yards long and 40 yards wide, with 


24 fathoms water, lying 24 cables north-westward from Sandy point. 
Cowell point open of Banana point, bearing 126° true, leads north-east 
of it, and Regis point in line with the south-east extreme of Saba 
island, bearing 240° true, leads southward. 


Sandy point rock is small, with 3 feet water, and lies near the 
end of the sandspit which extends a cable north-west from Sandy 
point. The channel between the sandspit and Gregerie hank is less 
than a cable in breadth. 


Directions.—Entering from the eastward keep in mid-channel, 
and when nearing Gregerie bank keep Cowell point open of Banana 
point, until Kjer tower opens northward of Careen hill; then alter 
course quickly to port, and steer down the centre of West Gregerie 
channel, in which there are no dangers. This will lead about half a 
cable northward of Gregerie bank, in 44 fathoms, but the turning of 
the elbow is sharp for a long vessel. 

To take the channel between Gregerie bank and Sandy point spit, 
when Kjer tower is just open southward of Careen hill, bearing 55° 
true, bring Regis point and the south-east point of Saba island in line, 
bearing 240° true, which will lead across the bar in not less than 
22 feet water; but remember that the channel is not a cable wide, and 
sharp to turn. For islets in the approach to West Gregerie channel, 
see page 350. 


Anchorage.—Anchorage will be found anywhere in Gregerie 
channel clear of the shoals. The safest and most convenient spot is 
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in the elbow, for a vessel will there be more sheltered from the swell 
which rolls in from the eastward, besides being clear of the telegraph 
cables (see below). A good berth will be found north of Banana 
point. 

Telegraph cables.—Caution.—Three telegraph cables are 
laid through West Gregerie channel, the landing place and cable house 
being in the bay westward of Careen hill. There is thus little room 
for any but small vessels to anchor in this channel. 


Tidal streams.—tThe flood stream in Gregerie channel sets 
through to the eastward at the rate of about half a knot at springs; 
the ebb stream with the same rate in the opposite direction. 


Great Krum bay is an inlet lying between two lofty hills at 
the western side of the entrance to West Gregerie channel. It is about 
4 cables in length and three-quarters of a cable wide in its narrowest 
part, with a lane of water in the centre shallowing from 7 fathoms to 
3 fathoms. 


Chart 2452, Virgin islands, Sheet IIf. 

COAST.—Mosquito bay (Lat. 18° 20' N., Long. 64° 58’ W’.), 
close westward of Great Krum bay, is about half a mile wide between 
Mosquito bay point and Red point, its south-east and north-west 
entrance points, half a mile in length, and open to the southward. 
Off Red point, a rocky ledge extends 3 cables southward ; its extreme 
is named Red point shoal, with 2 feet water and steep-to. Distant 
34 cables north-west of this shoal is a 4-fathoms patch. Within the 
bay the depth from 5 fathoms gradually decreases toward the shore ; it 
is only used by small vessels. 

Porpoise rocks.—Three small rocks, just out of water, and 
connected by a shallow ledge, compose Porpoise rocks, which occupy a 
space of about a quarter of a mile north-east and south-west in the 
approach to West Gregerie channel. They are steep-to and lie two- 
thirds of a mile westward from Flamingo point, the south-west 
extreme of Water island, with depths of 6 to 10 fathoms in the channel 


between. : 


Water island anchorage.—There is excellent anchorage 
under the west side of Water island for vessels of deep draught. If 
intending to anchor here, pass on either side of Porpoise rocks and 
come to in 9 fathoms water, with the whole of the town of Charlotte 
Amalia, St. Thomas island, open northward of Water island, bearing 
60° true, and Flamingo point bearing 142° true. 

Saba island (Lat. 18° 18’ N., Long. 65° O' W.), 185 feet high, 
lies 2 miles south-westward of Red point. Turtle Dove cay lies close 
to the north point of Saba island. ‘ 
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A rock just above water lies half a mile south-westward of Saba 
island, and between them is a shoal with 4 feet water. 


Flat cays, 28 feet high, with rocks just above high water, nearly 
2 cables from their south-east end, lie between Red point and Saba 
island, three-quarters of a mile from the latter. The passage between 
the point and island is quite clear. 


South-west road, between Flat cays and Perseverance bay, 
affords an excellent anchorage, with the wind as far southward as 
E.S.E. In entering from the eastward, a sailing vessel, having kept 
fairly close to Water island until north of Porpoise rocks, should steer 
between Flat cays and Red point shoal ; to avoid the latter keep Flag 
hill peak (on the east side of St. Thomas harbour) open southward of 
Mosquito bay point, bearing 85° true, until the south-east points of 
Flat and Turtle Dove cays are in line, bearing 230° true, when anchor 
as convenient. 


Perseverance bay isthe head and northern part of South-west 
road, and has depths of 13 fathoms at 4 cables from the shore. 

A small mountain stream empties itself into Perseverence 
bay, close westward of Black point, the east entrance point ; it is, how- 
ever, private property, and a small remuneration is expected for its 
use. 


The coast from Perseverance bay to the west end of St. 'Thomas 
island is quite clear with deep water close to the rocks. | 


Tidal streams.—In-shore there is scarcely any stream, but be- 
tween Flat cays and Saba island the flood stream during spripgs runs 
south-eastward at the rate of about one knot, and the ebb stream in 
the opposite direction with the same rate. 


- SAVANNA ISLAND lies 2 miles south-westward from the west 
end of St. Thomas island. It is nearly a mile in length, half a mile in 
breadth, and the highest part is 270 feet above the sea. It is used for 
breeding goats. On its west side it 1s steep-to, having 16 fathoms at a 
cable distance from the rocks. Some detached dry rocks extend nearly 
a cable from its south-west point, with 11 fathoms close to their outer 
edge; there are also some rocks 8 or 10 feet high, and steep-to on a 
sunken ledge which extends about a third of a mile from its north- 
east side, and there is a sunken rock close to 1ts north point. 


Turkey cay, in the middle of Savana island passage, 18 a narrow 
islet 14 cables long, from 20 to 30 yards broad, 80: feet high, and sur- 
rounded by deep water except close to its south end, where there is a 
depth of 3 fathoms. About half a mile south-east of the cay is Salt 
Water Money rock, 10 feet high, also steep-to, with a clear channel 
between. | 
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Nearly in the middle of the passage between the north-east end of 
Savana island and the north-west end of Salt cay, there is a coral. 
patch with 5 fathoms of water on it, but i in all other parts the depths 
are from 13 to 16 fathoms. 


Directions.—In navigating the above channels the only caution 
necessary is to guard against the tidal streams, which in Savana island 
passage run at the rate of 3 knots and in the others about one knot. 
Sailing vessels beating up against the ebb: stream had better stand well 
to the south of Savana island, so as to avoid the strength of the in- 
shore stream. 

West and Salt cays are only separated from the west end of St. 
Thomas island by a boat channel. They are each about half a mile 
long in a north-west and south-east direction, and lie close together ; 
Salt cay, the outer one, 1s 250 feet high, bold, and steep-to. 

Dutchmans Cap (Lat. 18° 23' N., Long. 65° O4' W.), nearly a 
mile northward of Salt cay, is a remarkable rocky islet, rising abruptly — 
from the sea to a peak 270 feet high, with deep water close around. 
Half a cable from its south-west side there is a small rock 3 feet high, 
and the same distance south-west of this dry rock there is a rock with 
less than 6 feet water on it. Between it and Salt cay the soundings are 


from 13 to 19 fathoms. 


25 


30 


35 


Cockroach islet is of irregular shape, with a flattish summit, 
and perpendicular cliffs 151’feet high, situated 1} miles northward of 
Dutchmans Cap. The passage between is quite free of danger. The 
islet is bold and steep-to. 

Cricket rock lies half a mile north-eastward from Cockroach 
islet, and is the most northern islet of the group. It is 46 feet high, 


- bold, and steep-to, and there is a clear channel between the two islets. 


North coast of St. Thomas island.—Sta. Maria bay, 
nearly a mile wide between Vlucks and Stumpy points, is situated 
2 miles eastward of the west extreme of St. Thomas island, and has 
depths of 4 to 7 fathoms; it apparently affords fair shelter, but 1S 
seldom visited, being exposed to the rollers. 


Brass islands, two in number, lie close off the north side of 
St. Thomas island, and about 4 miles from its west extreme. They are 
each about three-quarters of a mile long in a north-west and south- 
east. direction, and one-third of a mile broad; Inner Brass island is 
260 feet, and Outer Brass island 430 feet high. Between the former 
and St. Thomas island there is a 5-fathoms channel, 2 cables wide; 
between the two islands there is one of 7 fathoms, 3 cables wide, but 
they are only suitable for coasters. The flood stream sets between 
them to the south-west at the rate of about one knot, but the ebb 
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stream is scarcely perceptible. Under Inner Brass island there is 
secure and well-sheltered anchorage for coasters in 6 or 7 fathoms 
water, with the north-west extreme of the island bearing about 9° true, 
distant half a mile; in this position, however, there is a patch of 
5 fathoms. 


Lizard rock is a small rugged islet, 15 feet high, and steep-to on 
all sides, lying three-quarters of a mile westward of Inner Brass 
island. 


Ornen rock (Lat. 18° 23! N., Long. 64° 57! W.), with 9 feet of 
water on it, lies one mile eastward of Inner Brass island, and half a 
mile north-west from Picara_ point. Dutchman’s Cap kept 
in sight between Outer and Inner Brass islands, bearing about 265° 
true, leads northward of Ornen rock. 


Great North Side bay is the cnly bight on the north side of 
St. Thomas island of any importance. It is 14 miles in length and 
half a mile wide, and its north-eastern side is formed by a long narrow 
tongue of land, which terminates to the north-west in Picara point, 
nearly midway between the island, Hans-Lollik, and the Brass islands ; 
being, however, open to the north-west, and consequently exposed to 
the rollers, it is only safe for small vessels, and they will find good 
anchorage anywhere under the weather shore. In entering, care must 
be taken to avoid Ornen rock. 

The general depth in the bay varies from 6 to 12 fathoms, but a 
bank with 14 fathoms on it extends half a mile from the head of the 
bay. A patch of 4} fathoms lies nearly in the middle of the bay, about 
one mile from the head. 


Hans Lollik and Little Hans Lollik.—Hans Lollik is a 
bold rocky island, 720 feet high, 14 miles in length, north and south, 
nearly three-quarters of a mile broad, situated 14 miles north-east- 
ward of Picara point and 3} miles south-west of Little Tobago (page 
335). Two cables northward of it, connected by a coral ledge, nearly 
dry, which also skirts the east side of the island, is Little Hans Lollik, 
half a mile long and 220 feet high, and a cable northward of it 1s an- 
other low, rocky islet, with a sunken rock close to its north side. 

These islands are bold and steep-to on their west sides, but to the 
southward is Hans Lollik rock, awash, about a cable in diameter, and 
steep-to on its south side. It is situated 34 cables south-eastward from 
the south point of Hans Lollik, with a sunken ridge joining it to the 
island. 


Directions.—With the exception of the dangers above men- 
tioned, the channels on either side of Hans Lollik are clear. To pass 
south-west of Hans Lollik rock, keep Shark islet, 40 feet high, near the 
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east end of St. Thomas island, open of the west point of Thatch cay, 
bearing 126° true. Sailing vessels beating to windward should do so 
on the flood stream. 

For The Sound, see page 339. 


ST. CROIX ISLAND. 


Chart 485, St. Croix island. 

General description.—St. Croix island, sold to the United 
States in 1917, is 19 miles long in an east and west. direction, but of 
irregular breadth. The south side is nearly straight, and generally 
low, particularly towards the west end. 

Near the centre of the north coast, at the head of a deep bight, is 
the town of Christiansted, the capital of the island. From the town 
to the south coast of the island the distance is about 24 miles across, 
and thence the breadth gradually decreases eastward, terminating in 
a bluff point, with a sugar-loaf elevation of moderate height just with- 
in it. 

Aspect.—The western portion from Christiansted preserves a 
general breadth of 5 miles, and becomes more elevated on the north 
side. Mount Eagle, the loftiest summit in the island, 34 miles east of 
Hams bluff, near the north-west extreme of the island, is 1,164 feet 
high. Numerous rivulets empty themselves into the sea, chiefly on the 
southern coast, but most of them disappear in the dry season, and it is 


consequently badly watered at that period, and what is obtained is un- 


wholesome until allowed some time to purify. The island is scantily 
wooded, but highly cultivated, and its roads are excellent. Its area is — 
49,169 acres. 


Winds.—There is no regular land breeze at the island of St. 
Croix; but when the trade is light during the day it generally falls 
calm in the night. From June to September, when the trade wind is 
generally light, occasionally strong winds from the south-westward 
blow across the island, with much rain. Northers, with the accom- 
panying heavy ground swell, do not appear to reach this island. 


Tides.—It is high water, full and change, at VIIh. 30m. ; springs 


rise 9 inches, according to the strength of the wind, which will some- 
times increase it to 18 inches. 


Tidal streams.—No perceptible tidal stream has been observed 
at St. Croix island. 
Current.—Between this island and St. Thomas island there 1s 
usually a slight westerly current. 
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Chart 483, St. Croix island. Var, 3° 50' WW. 

Communication.—St. Croix island has communication by 
schooners with St. Thomas island. Steamships to and from the United 
States and Canada touch at Fredericksted. 

There is telegraphic communication by cable with Port Ponce, 
Porto Rico, and St. Thomas islands; also with St. Lucia island, 
thence to Grenada and Trinidad islands, and thus with all parts of the 
world. 

There is a telephone system all over the island. 


Trade and commerce.—tThe trade and commerce of St. 
Croix island consists of imports for the consumption and use of the 
population, and exports of local products; the value of the imports 
for the 12 months ended March 31st, 1913, amounted to £82,276, and 
the exports to £18,098. 


Population. —tThe population of the island in 1913 numbered 
about 14,000, consisting mostly of negro labourers recruited from the 
British West Indian islands. - ‘ 


The south coast of St. Croix island is bordered by a dan- 
gerous broken coral reef, which extends from the east end to nearly 
abreast Long point, 34 miles from the south-west extreme of the island 
named South-west point (page 355). 


South-west shoal has only one fathom water on it, and is situ- 
ated nearly 14 miles south-eastward from Long point. The most dan- 
gerous part of the coral reef is off Krausse point, between Long point 
and Vaght Hans point, 7 miles eastward, where it runs along the shore 
more than 14 miles off. It generally breaks, and as several shallow 
patches exist southward of it, it should be cautiously approached, The 
10-fathoms line of soundings is from about half a mile te 14 miles 
southward of the outer part of the reef, and the edge of the bank is 
very abrupt. 


Small craft anchorages.—tThere are several cunts through 
the reef capable of admitting small coasters into tolerable anchorage 
within. One of the best is off Krausse point. At Great pond bay, 
6 miles west of the east extreme of the island, there is a narrow cut 
leading into safe anchorage for vessels of 10 feet draught. 


South-west point.—tThe south-west extreme of the island pro- 
jects about 14 miles in that direction under the name of South-west 
point, and from it a coral reef extends southward, with only 3 fathoms 
water at the distance of three-quarters of a mile. The shallow water 
continues from its south-east side and the coast eastward to and 
beyond Long point. The 5-fathoms line passes at about 1? miles from 
the latter, and nearly a mile southward of South-west point, but on'the 
west side of the latter it is only a cable off. The edge of the bank of 
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Chart 485, St. Croix island. Var. 3° 50’ W. 
soundings lies nearly 3 miles south-west of South-west point, and ter- 
minates abruptly. Distant. 1} miles north-east of the edge is a narrow 
coral ledge of 7 to 9 fathoms. 

In the offing between South-west and Long points temporary anchor- 
age will be found in 7 fathoms water, in case of necessity, and, for 
small vessels, farther in, at about a mile from the coast, in 4 fathoms. 


Caution is necessary in approaching South-west point. The point, 
fringed by shoals, is low and is backed by high land some 3 or 4 miles 
distant, conditions which may cause the mariner to over-estimate his 
distance from the coast, especially at night. Several wrecks have 
occurred about here, it is presumed from this cause. 


FREDERICKSTED (Lat. 17° $3! N., Long. 64° 53! W.)— 
The west side of St. Croix island forms a bay, about 4 miles in extent, 
and near its centre is the town of Fredericksted. It is clean and well 
kept. There is a stone pier and a wooden wharf, each having a depth 
of 4 feet alongside. 


Lights.—Two lights, 50 feet apart, are exhibited from iron posts 
at the inner end of the pier. They are 20 feet ahove high waiter. 


Directions.—The edge of the bank is not more than half a mile 
from the shore; shallow water extends a quarter of a mile from the 
north point of the bay, and, as already remarked, a mile southward of 
South-west point. In rounding the latter, a vessel should not come 
under 15 fathoms. 


Anchorage.—There is good anchorage off the town in 6 to 
7 fathoms, with the fort (on which there is a flagstaff) bearing 99° 
true and South-west point 200° true. 


Communication.—Vessels of the Quebec Steamship Company 
call with and for mails fortnightly. 


Supplies.—Fish of good quality is procurable, other supplies are 
scarce and of poor quality. 


Population.—The population in 1913 was 2,900. 


Industries.—tThe chief industry is the manufacture of sugar 
and rum. Sea island cotton is also largely cultivated. 


Consulate.—Great Britain is represented by a Vice-Consul. 


North coast.—tThe north-west extremity of the island is con- 
siderably elevated, and formed chiefly of bold cliffs, steep-to. Between 
Hams bluff, which is very remarkable, and Barons bluff, 54 miles east- 
ward of it, the 100-fathoms contour line is not more than half a mile 
from the coast. 
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Chart 485, St. Crotx island. Var. 3° 50' W. 

LIGHT.—Hams bluff.—aA white circular tower, 26 feet high, 
is erected on Hams bluff, and from it a light is exhibited at a height 
of 394 feet above high water. 


Salt river point, 138 feet high, is situated 1? miles eastward 
from Barons bluff, and from it the coast turns abruptly to the south- 
east for 3 miles to Christiansted. 


Salt river.—Half a mile westward of Salt river point is a narrow 
passage in the reef leading to an inlet, into which Salt river discharges ; 
the inlet has a depth of 2 fathoms, but is only fit for boats. 


White Horse.—Two cables north of Salt river point lies White 
Horse, a rock which always breaks ; and between it and Salt river point 
there is a boat-channel with a depth of 2 fathoms. 


Plan of Christiansted harbour on chart 485. 

CHRISTIANSTED HARBOUR (lat. (7° 45' ¥,, 
Long. 64° 42! W.).—Depths.—tThis anchorage is sheltered on the 
north and north-west by Long reef, which extends alongshore in front 
of the town at a distance of about three-quarters of a mile; but the 
greater portion of the harbour thus formed is shallow ; the remainder, 
though the water is not less than 44 fathoms in the fairway, is only 
suitable for a few vessels of about 17 feet draught, and the channels 
are so intricate that no safe directions can be given for a stranger; 
the assistance of a pilot is therefore indispensable. 

A sailing vessel will have to warp out, and buoys are advantageously 
placed for that purpose. 

LIGHTS.—Fort Louise Augusta.—From a structure on 
this fort, painted white, situated on the east side of the entrance, a 
light is exhibited at a height of 51 feet above high water. 

Custom house.—tTwo leading lights are shown in front of the 
Custom house. | 

Long reef is a very narrow strip of reef about 2 miles in length, 
and nearly awash in places; its east extreme forms the west side of 
entrance to the harbour. 


Entrance shoal, with 2 fathoms water, lies in the fairway, at 
one cable south-east of the extreme of Long reef. 


Scotch bank.—From Fort Louise Augusta a tongue of sand 
named Scotch bank, having in places only 4 feet water, stretches 
north-eastward for 13 miles, forming the eastern side of the approach 
to the harbour. It is reported to have extended westward to the line 
of the leading mark. 


Clearing marks.—At about 14 miles eastward of the fort is a 
small islet with two hillocks on it, named Green cay. The north-east 
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Plan of Christiansted harbour on 485. Var. 3° 50' W. 
point of the cay in line with Sight mill bearing 174° true leads east- 


ward of Scotch bank ; and Barons bluff open of Salt river point bearing 
271° true leads north of it. 


Buoys.—-There are a number of buoys marking the chanrel, the 
positions of which are shown on the chart, but they are not to be 
depended on. 

Red buoys with even numbers mark the starboard sides and black 
buoys with odd numbers the port sides of the channels in entering ; 
horizontally-striped red and black buoys mark certain spots. 


Pilots.—tThe pilot station is on Protestant cay, which lies close off 
the town, and pilots are at all times quickly in attendance off the 
entrance, on seeing the usual signal. 


Directions.—Vessels bound to Christiansted generally approach 
it from a north-east direction. In this case, having passed Buck 
island (page 359), with its extensive reef, keep Barons bluff open of 
Salt river point, bearing 271° true, to avoid Scotch bank. 

From abreast the entrance, Fort Louise Augusta should be brought 
in line with the first hill to the eastward of The Saddle (view B on 
chart). Steer 165° true on this line, until 14 cables from the first, when 
alter course to the west, guided by the buoys and pecked line on the 
chart, passing northward and westward of Round reef black can buoy 
(No. 5) to the anchorage. | 


Caution.—Fort Louise Augusta, the front leading mark, has, at 
a distance, no appearance of a fort and is not easily distinguished. 
Protestant cay can easily be mistaken for the fort, especially as a 
flag is kept flying on the cay, and not on the fort. See views B and 
E on chart. 


Eastern channel.—there is a channel over the inner part of 
Scotch bank, with a depth of 13 feet in the centre, which may be used 
by vessels of light draught from the eastward, with local knowledge. 

This route is shown by a pecked line on the chart and plan. 

Having passed Green cay, course should be shaped for the white 
buoy moored 2 cables northward of Fort Louise Augusta ; pass south- 
ward of this buoy, and haul southward between the fort and Round 
reef westward of it. Continue on southward until the north 
extreme of Protestant cay comes in line with the south-east end of 
Richmond house, bearing 238° true (view E); then steer with this 
mark on, and pass northward of a white buoy on the north extremity 
of Lagoon bank, extending from the east side, and haul southward 
for the anchorage. Richmond house is a large building with a red 
roof, standing in grounds of a park-like appearance on the sloping land 
near the sea. ; | 
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Plan of Christiansted harbour on 485. Var. 3° 50’ W. 

Anchorage.—Vessels of war generally anchor about 14 cables 
north-east of the north-east point of Protestant cay, in about 
4 fathoms; merchant vessels go farther up the harbour. It is neces- 
sary to moor. The harbour is said to be filling up slowly. 


Wharves.—There are several wharves for vessels of 9 feet 
draught. 


Christiansted.—The town of Christiansted occupies a space of 


about half a square mile on the slope of a hill) The streets are — 


clean, and the sanitary condition is excellent. Lang’s observatory 
stands on a hill, 440 feet. high, nearly a mile eastward of the town. 


Population.—tThe population is about 5,000. 


Supplies.—Provisions of all kinds can be obtained.’ Good rain 
water is collected in tanks and brought to the pier by pipes. 


Consulate.—Great Britain is represented by a Vice-Consul. 


Communication. — There is a telephone to Fredericksted. 
Mails leave twice a week by sailing vessels for St. Thomas island. 


Chart 485, St. Croix island. 

Buck island (Lat. 17° 47! N., Long. 64° 37' W.), 340 feet high, 
hes 44 miles north-eastward of Fort Louise Augusta, and about 
14 miles from the north coast of St. Croix island. It is one mile in 
length, east and west, a third of a mile in breadth, and is situated on 
the southern edge of a coral bank, which extends westward about three- 
quarters of a mile and sweeps round a mile north of the island, form- 
ing a spit resembling a beak 14 miles in length, east and west, and 
named Buck island bar. There are also several shallow patches as far 
eastward as 1} miles. The island lies directly in the route to Chris- 
tiansted harbour, and should be carefully approached. 


Clearing mark.—Hams bluff kept well open of Barons bluff, 
bearing 260° true, leads northward of Buck island bar; these same 
bluffs in line lead 2 cables outside the bar, in 4 fathoms water. See 
view of St. Croix island from the northward, on chart. 


Buck island channel.—Anchorage.—tThere is good 
anchorage, in 4 fathoms, south-west of Buck island, and it is generally 
chosen by vessels of war. The usual way of approaching it is from the 
northward, round the west end of the reef. The latter may be passed 
by the eye, or by bringing the dwelling-house of Green cay estate in 
line with Sight mill, bearing 196° true (view D on chart). The mill 
stands on the centre ridge of hills—which is here lower than elsewhere 
—and has neither head nor vanes. In running in upon this mark, 
however, the vessel will cross over 27 or 28 feet water.. Soon after 
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Chart 485, St. Croix island. Var. 3° 56' IV. 
arriving on the bank, she may anchor as convenient, or south of Buck 
island, in the positions of the anchors shown on the chart. 


A vessel may enter Buck island channel from the south-east by 
running in between the island and the reef skirting St. Croix island, 
keeping the north extreme of Green cay in line with Mount Eagle, 
beariag 266° true. The latter from this direction will show as the 
left of two hills, apparently very nearly of the same height; the 
northern one is Salt river mount, rising near the shore, 2 miles farther 
eastward. The least water will be 6 fathoms, the depth generally be- 
ing 10 fathoms; care must be taken to keep the leading mark on until 
the vessel is abreast of Buck island. " 


Coast.—From Green cay the coast of St. Croix island is skirted 
by a reef all the way to the east end. Within it there is snug anchor- 
age for small craft, which find their way through a small cut north of 
Coakley bay, and warp up if necessary. See pecked line on chart. 


Channel rock, awash, lies 2 cables north of the above reef 
4 cables south of the leading mark, and 1}? miles north-west of the east 
extreme of St. Croix island. 


Lang bank.—An extensive bank of soundings, from about 3 to 
5 miles broad, inside the 100-fathoms line, stretches 9 miles north- 
eastward from the east end of St. Croix island. Along its edge there 
is one of those remarkable wall-sided narrow coral ledges, which, com- 
mencing about 3 miles eastward of Buck island, sweeps round in a con- 
vex form for about 14 miles, terminating 2 miles southward from the 
east end of St. Croix island. Its northern part is from half a mile 
to one mile broad, and has a depth of 6 to 10 fathoms on it, and is 
known as Lang bank; the southern portion is from a little more than 
half a cable to 3 cables broad, and has from 8 to 10 fathoms on it. 


The shoalest part of Lang bank breaks in heavy weather, and should 
be given a wide berth. 


Chart 2452, Virgin islands, Sheet III. 

VIRGIN PASSAGE is 8 miles wide between Savana island 
(page 351) and Culebrita islet (page 361). The depths vary from 
13 to 17 fathoms in the southern to 17 to 27 fathoms in the 
northern portion. It is quite clear, with the exception of Grampus 
shoals, on the south-west side (see page 364) and Sail rock on the south- 
east side. 


Tidal streams.—lIn the centre the tidal streams run at the rate 
of about half a knot, the flood stream to the south and the ebb 
to the north. Close to Savana island on the eastern side of the 
passage the rate is about 2 knots. 
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Chart 2452, Virgin islands, Sheet ITT. Var. 3° 50' W. 

Sail rock (at. 18° 17! V., Long. 65° 06' IV.), so called from its 
resemblance to a vessel under sail (on chart, view A), rises precipi- 
tously from the sea to the height of 125 feet. It is about 100 yards in 
diameter, quite barren, with a light greyish appearance, from its 
being frequented by birds at certain seasons. Nearly a cable south- 
west of it there isa small rock nearly awash, the only danger near it ; 
on all other sides it is bold and steep-to. It lies 3} miles south-west- 
ward from Savana island, and is a remarkable object off St. Thomas 


harbour. 


CULEBRA ISLAND. 


Chart 2677, Culebra or Passage island. 

Aspect.—Culebra, lying in the main channel between St. Thomas 
and Porto Rico islands, is 64 miles in length south-east and north- 
west, but varies considerably in breadth, from its very irregular 
outline; at the south-east end it is over 3 miles broad, but to the 
north-west it terminates in a point. It is of moderate elevation, 
broken and rugged, thickly wooded, with scarcely a level spot 
on its surface, and near the centre Mount’ Resaca_ rises 
to the height of 650 feet. The northern coast is bold and 
steep-to, the 20-fathoms line of soundings lying parallel to it at the 
distance of 14 miles; and kaif a mile inside it is a coral ledge with 
least depth of 54 fathoms water on it, which extends from North-east cay 
(page 362) to within 14 miles of the north-west point of Culebra island : 
southward of this ledge the water deepens again to 12 and 13 fathoms. 

On all other sides there are small islets and reefs which shelter good 
anchorages, and at the east end there are two excellent harbours. 

The island isa United States naval station and rendezvous. 


Population.—tThe inhabitants numbered 1,500 in 1909. 


System of buoyage.—For United States buoyage system, see 
page 10. 


Culebrita islet (sce view (a), facing page 371) is situated two- 
thirds of a mile eastward of the south-east extreme of Culebra island. It 
is of irregular shape, a mile in length north-west and south-east, about 
two-thirds of a mile in breadth, 260 feet high, and thickly wooded. 
Near the north point of the islet is Leading Hummock, a conspicuous 
feature in the leading mark for the southern entrance to South 
channel (page 364). 


LIGHT .—From a conical masonry tower on a flat-roofed dwell- 
ing 43 feet above the ground, erected on the south-east and highest 
summit of Culebrita islet, a light is exhibited at a height of 305 feet 
above high water. 
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Chart 2677, Culebra or Passage island. Var. 3° 50' W. 

Culebrita reef.—From the south side of Culebrita islet a reef, 
nearly dry, extends south-westward 24 miles, sheltering The Sound 
and Mangrove harbour (page 363). 


Buoys.—At the south-west extreme of the reef 1s placed a red 
conical buoy (No. 0) called South channel entrance buoy. 

On the south-east edge of the reef and distant 1, miles eastward 
from red conical buoy (No. 0) is moored a red conical buoy (No. 2), 
known as Culebrita reef buoy. 


Ladrone cay, 2 rocky islet 30 feet high, lies a quarter of a mile 
north-west of Pond point, the north-west extreme of Culebrita islet, — 
being joined thereto by a dry coral reef. Shoals, with one to 2 fathoms 
water on them, lie a cable north-west. of Ladrone cay, and a bank with 
less than 3 fathoms extends 3 cables north-east from it. 


Palada cays, two rocky islets 79 and 92 feet high, and steep-to, 
are situated three-quarters of a mile northward from the north-east 
extreme of Culebrita islet. A shallow bank extends 1} cables from 
the south-west side of Palada cays. 


Shark and Whale rocks, 20 and 10 feet high, respectively, 
lie 4 cables north-west of Palada cays. From Whale rock a bank 
extends southward 14 cables. 


North-east cay, 338 feet high, 1} miles long south-east and 
north-west, by- half a mile broad in the centre, is situated a little over 
half a mile from the north-east side of Culebra island, the water 
between being known as Lee channel. Reefs, with 10 to 12 feet on 
them, extend 3 cables south-east from the south-east end of North-east 
cay, and a shoal with a depth of 33 fathoms will be found half a cable 
further in the same direction, narrowing the width of Weather channel 
between it and Ladrone cay shoals to one cable. Depths of 6 to 
7 fathoms will be found one-third of a mile from the north-east coast 
of North-east cay. | 

A bank with 5} fathoms least water, mentioned before on page 36], 
extends westward 34 miles from North-east cay. 


THE SOUND is a clear space 14 miles in length and half a mile 
wide, protected on the north by Culebrita islet, and on the east by 
Culebrita reef, which also shelters Mangrove harbour on the south-east 
side of Culebra island (page 363). The Sound can be approached from 
the north by Lee channel, in which there are no obstructions, and by 
Weather channel, narrow, but with 6 fathoms least depth. 

From the south, The Sound can be entered through South channel 
(page 364). 


Middle ground.—The northerh approach to The Sound by 
either Weather or Lee channels is somewhat obstructed by Middle 
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Chart 2677, Culebra’ or Passage island. Var. 3° 50' W. 

ground, the shallowest patch on which, with 2 fathoms, hes 3 cables 
southward of Pond point (page 362) and 63 cables westward from Cule- 
brita islet lighthouse ; there are several other patches on Middle ground 
with depths of 2? and 3 fathoms. 


Buoys.—The south-west end of Middle ground is marked by a 
black can buoy (No. 5). Two patches of 4}? fathoms lie 4 cables south- 
eastward and 3 cables eastward from Duck point of Culebra island, 
and are each marked by a black can buoy, the southern buoy being 
(No. 3) and the northern buoy (No. 1). 


Negra point, or The Bluff, is the south-east extremity of 
Culebra island, and is the north entrance point of Mangrove harbour 
(page 363). 


Buoy.—A shoal extending a cable eastward from Negra point is 
marked by a conical red buoy (No. 2). 


Directions by Weather channel.—This channel can be 
approached southward of Palada cays, which passage is the most direct, 
but for which no leading mark can be given. 

A second passage is between Palada cays and Whale, together with 
Shark rocks, but the safest is Weather channel between these rocks 
and North-east cay. 

Approaching Weather channel by this latter passage steer towards 
North-east cay, and having passed Whale and Shark rocks at the dis- 
tance of about 14 cables, bring the west extreme of Ladrone cay to 
touch the extreme of Negra point, bearing 186° true. Keep them in line 
until the southern sandy beach on North-east cay is in line with the 
north point of Scrub cay, Culebra island, bearing 274° true. Steer 
now 218° true for Duck point, until Sandy point of Culebrita islet 
opens south-west of Pond point bearing 137° true, when haul gradually 
to port, passing south-westward of the three Middle ground black can 
buoys, and anchor in The Sound as convenient. A good berth in 
10 fathoms is with the east side of Bird cay touching the west side of 
Davy cay, bearing 344° true, and Reef point of Culebrita islet bearing 
65° true. 

If continuing on to South channel, pass a cable eastward of Negra 
point red conical buoy (No. 2), hauling gradually south-westward, 
reversing the directions given on page 365 for entering South channel 
from the south-west. 


Mangrove harbour is a small but well sheltered bight run- 
ning in about three-quarters of a mile in a north-west direction. It 
is less than a quarter of a mile in breadth, being situated between 
Negra point on the north-east, and Battle, with Water cays, on the 
south-west. The entrance is about 14 cables wide between two bold 
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Chart 2677, Culebra or Passage island. Var. 3° 50' W. 
reefs, and has a depth of 7 to 8 fathoms, gradually decreasing to 
5 fathoms, over sand and mud. The head of the harbour is shallow, 
but on the north-east side there are depths of 3 and 4 fathoms close 
to the mangroves. 

To enter, steer midway between the reefs, which will be distinctly 
seen, and anchor according to draught. 

Sailing vessels, in leaving, may have to warp up under the weather 
reef. 

The Basin is a deep hole 3 cables long and a cable broad, with 
4 fathoms water, and is entered from the south-west shore of Mangrove 
harbour by a narrow opening, across which there is a bar with depth 
of 11 feet; it is quite sheltered from all winds. 


SOUTH CHANNEL is situated between the south-east side of 
Culebra island and Culebrita reef, and in it and its southern approach 
are the following dangers : — 


Grampus shoals are a group of small coral heads, with 3 to 
3? fathoms, rising from a 10-fathoms bank lying 14 to 34 miles from 
the southern entrance to South channel. 


Buoys.—A black can buoy (No. 1) is placed 4 cables northward of 
two patches of 3 fathoms, known as Western Knoll. The 
buoy bears 98° true, and is distant 334; miles from Soldado point, the 
south extreme of Culebra island. The passage between Western Knoll 
and Culebrita reef is named Grampus channel, but no safe directions 
can be given for it. 

A red comical buoy (No. 2 Grampus) is moored 117° true, distant 
5 miles from the same point, and southward 44 cables from a patch of 
33 fathoms. North-eastward, 1} miles from this buoy, 1s a patch of 
34 fathoms, and north-westward, 14 miles of the buoy, is a patch of 
3? fathoms. 


Yellow shoal, with 7 feet water on it, lies 64 to 8 cables east- 
ward of Soldado point. 


Buoy.—aA conical red buoy (No. 2) marks its west extremity. 
The position and character of this buoy are in regard to the navigation 
of the approach to Great harbour (page 365). 


Los Crespos.—Buoy.—Los Crespos, a shoal with 6 feet water 
on it, lies from 3 to 7 cables southward of Breeze point (page 367). A 
black can buoy (No. 1) is placed on the east side of this shoal. 

Puercas heads is the name given to a group of shoals, some of 
which dry, 7 cables long in a north-east and south-west direction, 
lying 54 cables south-east and 9} cables eastward of Breeze point. ' 

Buoys.—The north-west side of Puercas heads is marked by three 
black can buoys, numbered, from the north-east, 7, 74, and 9. 
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Chart 2677, Culebra or Passage island. Var. 3° 50’ W. 
Black can buoy (No. 0) marking the south-west extreme of Culebrita 
reef, was mentioned on page 362. 


Directions by South channel.—A vessel approaching the 
southern entrance to South channel from the east, should keep Signal 
hill on St. Thomas island open southward of Sail rock, bearing 65° 
true, until the peak of South-west cay is in line with Soldado point, 
bearing 305° true. The latter mark leads south-westward of all shoals 
south-eastward of Culebra island. 

When Leading Hummock, on Culebrita islet, comes in line with the 
south-east side of Water cay, bearing 42° true (see view A on chart) 
keep it so until abreast of Breeze point, whence haul southward, 
passing 14 to 2 cables north-west of Puercas heads three black can 
buoys. Thence follow the track indicated by a double line, which 
leada 13 cables south-east of Water cay, and 1} cables eastward of 
Negra point conical red buoy No. 2, and anchor in the Sound as con- 
venient (sce page 363); or if taking either of the northern channels, 
continue on the track passing westward of the three Middle ground 
black can buoys, reversing the directions already given for Weather 
channel. A vessel may also proceed out by Lee channel, in which, as 
before stated, there are no obstructions. 

A vessel may also, from the intersection of the lines of the two 
clearing marks given above, 7 cables south-west of Grampus shvals red 
conical buoy No. 2, haul northward, and steer for Vaca point beacon 
in line with Mount Resaca, bearing 323° true, passing south-west of 
Western Knol] 3-fathoms patches, and south-west of South entrance red 
conical buoy (No. 0); also close north-east of Los Crespos black can 
buoy (No. 1). When past the latter, turn gradually eastward and pro- 
ceed through South channel as before directed. 

A vessel may also continue with the peak of South-west cay in line 
with Soldado point bearing 305° true, until Vaca point beacon bears 
about 4° true, in line with cistern near the head of Mangrove harbour. 
Proceed now on this mark until the south-east side of Water cay is in 
line with Leading Hummock bearing 42° true, and thence as before 
directed. ° | 


Tidal streams.—In South channel the flood stream sets south- 
westward, and the ebb stream north-eastward, at a rate of about 
2 knots. Between North-east and Palada cays the flood stream sets 
southward, and the ebb stream northward, with a rate of 14 knots. 
Plan 3348, Great harbour. 

GREAT HARBOUR, on the south-east side of Culebra island, 
is one of the most secure harbours in the Leeward islands. It is 
1} miles long, and half to three-quarters of a mile wide; it is of irregu- 
lar shape with several creeks in its shores. The entrance, situated 
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Plan 3348, Great harbour. Var. 8° 50' W. 

8 cables north-west from Breeze point, and 1;, miles north-east from 
Soldado point, is between two reefs 14 cables apart. The breadth of 
the entrance channel, between the 3-fathoms lines on either side, is 
100 yards, but, for large vessels, the breadth of the channel, or narrows 
with depth of 27 feet, is only 45 yards. 

War vessels, before visiting Great harbour, are eeguiced to obtain 
permission. 

Mosquito bay, from the line joining Vaca and Carenero points, 
recedes north-eastward a third of a mile. Inside Snapper shoal (page 
366), which partly blocks the entrance, the depths are 6 to 7 fathoms ; 
its north-west side is bordered by dry reefs. Being open to the south, 
a heavy swell frequently sets in from that quarter. 


DANGERS.—In the approach to the entrance of Great harbour 
are the following shoals : — 

Yellow shoal, Los Crespos, and Puercas heads are already described 
In connection with South channel (page 364). 


Grouper shoal.—Buoy.—Grouper shoal, with 4 feet water, 
lies 44 cables south-west from Vaca point beacon. Eastward from the 
4-feet. spot is placed a black can buoy (No. 3). Westward, a quarter 
of a mile from the same shoal spot, is moored a red conical buoy (No. 
24). Northward, 50 yards from this buoy, is a patch of 17 feet. 

Shrimp shoal.—Buoy.—Shrimp shoal, three-quarters of a 
cable in length east and west, with a least depth of 9 feet, lies 14 cables 
southward from Vaca point beacon. A red conical buoy (No. 2) is 
moored one-third of a cable southward of it. 


Snapper shoal.—Buoy.—Snapper shoal, with 8 feet least 
water, is situated 3 cables westward of Vaca point beacon. Westward, 
1} cables from it, is moored a red conical buoy (No. 4). 


Middle ground, with 22 feet water, lies 4 cables southward of 
Carenero point, — 


Buoys.—Close east of the depth of 22 feet is placed a black can 
buoy (No. 5). Southward, 130 yards from this buoy, is moored a buoy 
with red and black horizontal stripes, known as obstruction buoy, close 
east of a 27-feet patch. 

Buoys in entrance.—On the Harbour point side of the 
entrance channel are placed three red conical buoys (Nos. 6, 8, and 10), 
the latter lying a cable westward from Harbour point. 

‘On the south-west side of the channel are placed black can buoys 
(Nos. 7 and 9), the latter lying a quarter of a mile eastward from 
Colorada point beacon. 

Harbour buoys.—A black can buoy (No. 11) lies 14 cables 
northward of the same beacon. 
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Plan 3348, Great harbour. Var. 3° 50’ W. 

A red conical buoy (No. 12) is moored in 30 feet nearly 2 cables 
southward of Cubras point, on the north-east shore of the harbour. 

A similar buoy (No. 14) is placed 14 cables south-eastward from the 
small islet, Cayo Verde. 


Leading beacons.—Vaca point.—On this point, situated 
2 cables westward of Breeze point (before alluded to), is erected a white 
diamond-shaped slatted beacon, which, in line with a cistern near the 
head of Mangrove harbour, bearing about 4° true, leads between 
Yellow shoal and Los Crespos. The same beacon in line with Mount 
Resaca, bearing 323° true, leads eastward of Los Grespos, and south- 
west of Culebrita reef. 


Cemetery point.—On this point, 14 cables eastward of Cayo 
Verde, is erected a white diamond-shaped slatted beacon, 25 feet high. 


Rear beacon.—On a hill, and bearing 323° true, distant 6 cables 
from the above, is erected a white square slatted beacon. These 
beacons, in line, lead through The Narrows of Great harbour. 


Colorada point.—On this point stands a white diamond-shaped 
slatted beacon. 


Aloe point.—A little south-westward of the extreme of Aloe 
point is erected a white square slatted beacon, 25 feet high, bearing 
296° true from Colorada point beacon. The two in line lead north- 
eastward of Los Crespos and between Shrimp and Grouper shoals to 
the leading line for The Narrows of Great harbour. 


Directions for Great harbour.—Approaching from the 
west, a vessel may keep from one to 2 cables off the reef between 
Soldado point and the entrance. Having passed west of Yellow shoal, 
and the western Grouper shoal red conical buoys, haul eastward to 
bring the inner beacons in line, bearing 323° true. 

Steer for them in line, passing through The Narrows with the three 
red conical buoys on the starboard, and the two black can buoys on the 
port hand. When west of Carenero point open the rear beacon a little 
west of the front one, and anchor in the harbour as convenient. 

Approaching from the east, pass south and west of Grampus shoals, 
keeping on the leading mark, peak of South-west cay in line with 
Soldado point, bearing 305° true, until half a mile from the latter, 
whence a vessel should turn northward, passing west of Yellow shoal 
buoy, and as directed for a vessel from the west. 

A vessel may also, from the position half a mile south-west of the 
red conical buoy (No. 2 Grampus), south of Grampus shoals, steer for 
Vaca point beacon in line with Mount Resaca, bearing 323° true, as 
for South channel (page 365). 
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Plan 3348, Great harbour. Var. 38° 50' W. 

When the Colorada and Aloe point beacons are in line, keep them 
so, bearing 296° true, which will lead north of Los Crespos and between 
Shrimp and Grouper shoals, to the line of the inner beacons leading 
through The Narrows. 

A vessel may also continue on the South-west cay and Soldado point 
leading mark (page 365), until Vaca point beacon is in line with the 
cistern near the head of Mangrove harbour, bearing about 4° true. 
Proceed now on this mark, passing east of Grouper shoal black can 
buoy (No. 3), after passing which, turn sharply to port on the Colorada 
and Aloe point leading mark, bearing 296° true, and continue as before | 
directed. af 

Approaching Great harbour by South channel (page 364) pass 
a cable southward of Shrimp shoal red conical buoy (No. 2), with the 
Colorada and Aloe point beacons in line, continuing as before directed. 
Sailing vessels bound to Great harbour are recommended to take a 
pilot. It will probably be necessary for them to warp out through The 
Narrows. 


Mooring buoys.—Six mooring buoys have been laid down in 
the western and northern portion of the harbour. 


Anchorage.—tThe usual anchorage for large ships is in Target 
bay (page 369). 


San Ildefonso.—tThis village is situated on the hill side, on the 
north-east side of the harbour. It contains a hospital, with seven beds. 


Supplies.—Fresh meat and vegetables can be obtained. There 
is a small distilling plant for water. 


Coal.—About 1,000 tons of Pocahontas coal are usually kept in 
stock, in four lighters of 250 tons; no native labour is available. 


COAST.—Snug bay, on the south-west coast of Culebra island, 
is a well-sheltered boat-harbour ; and in Seine bay, the next cove north- 
west of it, there is good fishing with the seine, hence its name. 


Chart 2677, Culebra or Passage island. 

South-west cay is 1} miles in length north and south, and its 
wooded peak, already alluded to as a leading mark, rises to a height of 
476 feet. The east side of the cay is skirted by a coral ledge to the 
distance of a cable, and the Culebra island coast is also foul for about 
the same distance. 

The north end of South-west cay is separated from Stream point, of 
Culebra island, by Canal de Luis Pena, a channel 3} cables wide, hav- 
ing in the centre a coral ledge with 34 fathoms water, and 6 to 
7 fathoms on either side. 
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Chart 2677, Culebra or Passage island. Var, 3° 50! W. 

Tidal streams.—At springs, the flood stream runs through 
-southward with a rate of 3 knots, and the ebb stream with equal 
strength northward. 


Anchorages.—The anchorage between South-west cay and Cule- 
‘bra island is about 1} miles in length, and from half a mile to one 
mile in breadth, and there is no difficulty whatever in approaching it. 
The best sheltered spot, known as Target bay anchorage (page 368), 
will be found in 13 fathoms, with Scorpion point, which runs out low 
and terminates with a small pinnacle rock, bearing 109° true, distant 
-34 cables. 

Good anchorage will also be found with the same point bearing 
12° true, distant two-thirds of a mile. Halfway across, between South- 
west cay and Scorpion point, there is a coral patch of 7 fathoms, which 
should be avoided in anchoring. 

There is also good holding ground westward of South-west cay, in 
13 fathoms, with Mono cay, the west Sister, bearing 343° true, and 
‘the south point of South-west cay bearing 102° true. Indeed a vessel 
‘cannot be wrong in choosing an anchorage on the lee side of Culebra 
island, as there are no dangers whatever. 


The Sisters (Lut. 78° /9' N., Long. 65° 21! IV’.).—The three 
islets nearest South-west cay are named The Sisters, all nearly of the 
‘same size, from 39 to 66 feet in height, and not more than a quarter 
of a mile apart. Cayo del Agua, the eastern one, lies a third of a mile 
from the north-west. point of South-west cay, with a clear channel 
-bet ween. 


Cross cay lies nearly 1} miles westward of The Sisters. The cay 
is narrow, half a mile in length, north-west and south-east, and its 
‘central part projects to the north-east nearly a quarter of a mile, thus 
forming three legs; it is 135 feet high, and covered with long grass 
-and bushes. 


Black rock, 15 feet high, is situated nearly half a mile south- 
east from Cross cay; a patch of 53 fathoms lies nearly 3 cables east- 
ward from Black rock. 


Cactus cay, 95 feet high, is the westernmost of this chain of 
islets, and lies nearly three-quarters of a mile north-westward of 
‘Cross cay. At its south end there isa pillar-shaped rock, 75 feet high. 

Cactus cay is only 2 miles distant from the eastern extreme of 
‘Cordilleras reefs, which extend 11 miles eastward of Porto Rico. Sve 
‘page 378. 

Pilot rock, a little over half a mile northward from North-west 
point of Culebra island, is barren, 30 feet high, 100 yards in diameter, 
-bold, and steep-to. Pilot rock channel, between North-west point and 
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Chart 2677, Culebra or Passage island. Var. 3° 50’ W. 

Pilot rock, is 4 cables wide, and carries a depth of 12 fathoms. In taking 
this channel care must be taken to avoid the reef extending 14 cables 
from the point. 

The Twins are two small rocky islets, 20 feet high, lying close to 
each other, a little over three-quarters of a mile westward of . Pilob 
rock. Distant a quarter of a mile south-east from The Twins is a rock 
awash and steep-to, named High breaker. 

Fungy Bowl (Lat. 18° 22’ N., Long. 65° 22’ WW.) lies 34 cables 
north-westward from The Twins, and is a barren, round, whitish rock, 
144 feet high, with rugged perpendicular sides. The channel between 
is clear and safe, except for a small rock, with one fathom water, a 
cable westward, and a rock awash the same distance north-west of The 
Twins. 

The Washer, 2 small rock 2 feet high and steep-to, lies nearly 
two-thirds of a mile north-westward from Fungy Bowl. The channel 
between, named Washer passage, is clear, with a depth of 14 and 
15 fathoms. 

Directions.—tThe passages between these rocks and islets are 
safe and simple to navigate, by keeping in mid-channel ; the rocks are 
bold and steepto. The best channels, however, for sailing vessels, are 
those westward of The Sisters, on account of the variable winds and 
strong tidal streams to leeward of the high land of South-west cay. 


Tides.—Tidal streams.—At Culebrita islet light it is high 
water, full and change, at VIh. llm.; at Great harbour, VIIIh. 


 20m.; springs, at both places, rise about one foot, and, as before 


stated, in April and May the mean level of the sea is generally a foot 
lower than at other periods of the year. 

The flood stream from the northward sweeps round the east end of 
Culebra island and over Culebrita reef at the rate of about 2 knots at 
springs; it there slackens its strength, and, meeting the flood stream 
from the south-western side of Culebra island, trends southward 
towards the east end of Vieques island. 

Through the channels between the islands on the west side of Cule- 
bra island, just described, the flood stream sets southward for 6 hours, 
and the ebb stream northward for the same period, each with a rate 
of about 2 knots. 


Charts 150, Anguilla to Porto Rico, and 3408, Porto Rico. 
VIEQUES SOUND extends from Virgin passage to the east. 
coast of Porto Rico, between Culebra island with Cordilleras reefs on 
the north, and Vieques island on the south. It has a length of 20 to 
22 miles east and west, and a width of 8 to 15 miles north and south. 
The eastern part of the sound between Culebra and Vieques islands is 
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Charts 130, Anguilla to Porto Rico, and 3408. Var. 3° 50! W. 
clear, with fairly regular soundings of from 10 to 17 fathoms. The 
western part has numerous shoals and reefs, some of which lie some 
distance from the shore. 

With a heavy sea outside, vessels from San Juan harbour bound east- 
ward frequently enter through San Juan passage and go through 
Vieques sound, thus taking advantage of comparatively smooth water. 
This route is good for vessels of any draught. The route along the east 
coast of Porto Rico has a possible depth of 28 feet, and is used by 
vessels up to 22 feet draught. Larger vessels, bound from San Juan 
harbour to the south coast of Porto Rico, can enter by the San Juan 
passage, pass through Vieques sound, and round East point of 
Vieques island. 

Tidal streams have been observed by the United States sur- 
veying officers in the western position of Vieques sound, the flood 
setting southward and the ebb northward. In San Juan passage it 
had an estimated maximum rate of 2 knots. From Culebra island the 
flood sets towards East point of Vieques island, round which it was 
observed to set with some strength. 


VIEQUES ISLAND. 


General description.—Vieques island, 18 miles long east and 
west, and from 2 to 4 miles broad, is a possession of the United States. 
It has an estimated population of about 8,000, who grow sugar and 
rear cattle. 

There being no Port of Entry in the island, no foreign vessel may 
come here without previously Entering at Porto Rico. 


Aspect.—A ridge of small hills runs nearly its whole length along 
the middle of the island ; Mount Pirata, 981 feet high, is near the 
south-west extremity of the island. The east end of ths island lies 
about 8 miles south of Soldado point, Culebra island, and Arenas 
point, the north-west extreme, lies about 6 miles south-eastward of 
Cascajo point, the nearest part of Porto Rico. 

The rainy season lasts from May to October, but the rainfall is less 
than in the adjacent parts of Porto Rico. 


Storm signals are shown at Vieques island. See page 9. 


East point of Vieques island is low, bold, and steep-to, and on 
the south side the 100-fathoms line is distant about 14 miles. See 
view (b), facing this page. 


Salina del Sur (Lat. 18° 08’ N., Long. 65° 18' W.).—The south 
side of Vieques island for the most part is cut into by 
little sandy bays, and is free of danger. Salina del Sur, the first bay 
of any consequence, is 2 miles from East point. It isd little more than 
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Chart 1380, Anguilla to Porto Rico, and 8408. Var. 3° 40' W. 

half a mile in length, about the same in breadth, and carries from 
3 to 4 fathoms, over sandy bottom. Nearly abreast the bay, about a 
quarter of a mile from the points, are two small islets, which may be 
passed on either side. 


Ensenada Honda, 33 miles further westward, is a bay 
about 11 miles in diameter, in which are several rocks and reefs awash. 
It affords good landing on the sandy beaches with the wind northward 
of east. 


Port Ferro. is a boat-harbour with 10 feet of water at its 
entrance, and 17 feet inside. The entrance is 1} cables wide, with high 
land on both sides. 


LIGHT.—A light, elevated 68 feet above high water, is exhi- 
bited from. a white octagonal tower, on centre of square, flat-roofed 
dwelling situated on the west entrance point of Port Ferro. 


Port Mosquito is a boat-harbour with a narrow entrance situ- 
ated about one mile westward of Port Ferro lighthouse. 


Ensenada Sombe is 2 miles westward of Port Ferro; it is 
about three-quarters of a mile deep. 


Port Real.—Close westward of the west entrance point of En- 
senada Sombe, is Cay Real, north-west of which is Port Real, with 
depth of 4 to 5 fathoms. 


Shoal—Buoys.—A 21-fathoms shoal lies a mile westward of 
Cay Real, its east extreme being marked by a black can buoy, and its 
west extreme by a red conical buoy. <A patch with 3} fathoms, hes 
about half a mile eastward of the black can buoy. 


Vaca point is situated 3 miles westward of Port Real, with rocks 
lying a short distance from it. 


Arenas bank.—From Vaca point, the south side of Vieques 
trends westward and northward past Boca Quebrada point, for 
about 4 miles, to Arenas point (low, and covered with a scrubby 
growth), the north-west end of the island. Hence, a spit of sand ex- 
tends north-north-west 3} miles, upon which are several patches with 
l# fathoms water ; those at its extremity are covered with dark weed, 
which does not show. 

Light-buoy.—tThe northern extreme of Arenas bank is marked 
by a black spar-shaped light-buoy (No. 3), moored in about 5 fathoms. 
The buoy shows a white occulting light every ten seconds. 

Anchorage.—tThere is good anchorage under the west side of 
Vieques island in 5 fathoms, with Arenas point bearing 68° true, and 
Boca Quebrada point about 135° true, Southward of this position 
the bottom is rocky and the depths irregular. 
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Chart 130, Anguilla to Porto Rico, and 3408. Var. 8° 40" W. 

Water.—A rivulet discharges at the south end of the beach south- 
ward of Arenas point, but near the shore it is brackish ; a small supply 
of good water, however, may be obtained a short distance above the 
outlet. 


North coast.—From Arenas point the northern coast of the 
island trends eastward for 8 miles, when it bends abruptly northward 
for about half a mile, forming Port Mulas. 


Mosquito landing.—Three and a half miles eastward of 
Arenas point there are a few small houses on the beach, which is of 
hard sand, and boats can generally land. It is known as Mosquito 
landing, and coasting steamers sometimes anchor off it to load sugar. 
Plan 5495, Port Mulas. 

PORT MULAS (Lat. 78° 69' N., Long. 65° 27" IW.) is an open 
bight on the west side of Point Mulas, situated near the middle of the 
north coast. 


A reef of broken coral, with general depths of 12 to 18 feet, with 
a patch of 6 feet about midway, extends over 6} cables west-south- 
westward of Point Mulas; southward of this reef are depths of 19 to 
30 feet, with a patch of 13 feet in the fairway, With northerly winds 
a heavy sea sets into the port. 

The principal village and seat of government, named Isabel Segunda, 
is on the south-east side of the port. It has a population of about 
1,000. 


LIGHT .—Frem a lighthouse on Point Mulas a light, elevated 
68 feet above high water, is shown from a blue octagonal tower on 
centre of front of flat-roofed dwelling. 


SHOALS.—The approach to Port Mulas from the west and north- 
west is obstructed by the following three shoals, lying about 14 miles 
from the coast : 


Caballo Blanco is a sand cay, with grass on it, situated 
1% miles north-westward from Point Mulas. It is situated near the 
south end of a reef 3 cables long, north and south, which dries in 
places, with shallow water under the depth of 18 feet, extending one 
cable northward of it. 

Corona reef, awash, and 3 cables long east and west, hes nearly 
14 miles south-westward from Caballo Blanco, with 43 to 7 fathoms 
water between. 

Mosquito reef, the westernmost shoal, lies about half a mile 
to the westward of Corona reef. It consists of several patches, with 
21 fathoms least water. Distant nearly 2 cables southward of Corona 
reef ig a patch of 16 feet, and three-quarters of a mile southward from 
the same is a patch of 6 feet near the end of a spit with less than 
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Charts 3495, Port Mulas, and 120, 3408. Var. 3 40' W. 

18 feet, extending a little over that distance from the coast. About 
midway between Caballo Blanco and the coast southward of it 19 a 
bank 3} cables long east and west with 10 to 18 feet water. 

Buoy.—A red conical buoy, known as Chinchorro shoal buoy No. 2, 
is moored in 5 fathoms of water, about 6 cables north-westward of 
Mosquito reefs, and 3 miles west of Caballo Blanco sand cay. See 
page 380. 

Directions.—From the westward, and abreast the above-men- 
tioned buoy, steer for Caballo Blanco, bearing 90° true, until Point 
Mulas light bears 116° true, when steer for it, and select anchorage 
according to draught. This will lead near, or over a 27-feet patch 
lying 34 cables south-westward from Caballo Blanco. 

From the eastward, keep a good half mile from the north coast of 
the island till off Point Mulas, which may be rounded at a distance of 
three cables. 

At night, keep in the white hght of Port Mulas, between the bear- 
ings of 107° and 122° true, as the red sectors from 122° to 141°, and 
again from 68° and 107°, show the shoals north and south of the 
fairway. 

Anchorages.—Vessels of deep draught anchor about three 
quarters of a mile north-westward or northward of the lighthouse, in 
7 to 8 fathoms; smaller vessels, with the lighthouse bearing between 
90° and 135° true, distant about a quarter of a mile, in 22 to 30 feet. 

There is anchorage close off the town south of the coral reef extend- 
ing westward of Point Mulas, in 3 to 4 fathoms. 

Charts 130, Anguilla to Puerto Lico, and 3408. 

Coast.—Cahballos Colorados point, 23 miles eastward of Point 
Mulas, is rocky, and steep-to. 

Port Negro (Lat. 18° 10’ V., Long. 65° 22' WW.) is a boat land- 
ing, 2 miles further eastward. It can be entered only with local know- 
ledge. The entrance through the reefs is about half a cable wide, with 
depths of 6 to 18 feet. Brigadier point, half a mile westward of the 
entrance, 19 marked by a large, bare, rugged rock named Red rock 
lying close off it. 

Point Diablo is situated 2 miies eastward of Port Negro. 

Cucaracha rock (really two small rocks close together, about 
3 feet high) lies about 4 cables off Point Diablo, the depth between is 
from 6 to 14 feet. 

Port Salinas, 2} miles westward of East point, has an anchorage 
space a quarter of a mile in extent, with a depth of from 12 to 
24 feet. It is protected on the north by a reef, parts of which are 
awash. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE GREATER ANTILLES.—PORTO RICO. 


+ 


(Lat. 17° 53’ N. to Lat, 18° 31' NY.) 
(Long. 65° 25! W. to Long. 67° 20' W.). 
VARIATION IN 1919.—Increasing about 7! annually. 


~ 


PORTO RICO. 


Chart 3408, Porto Rico. Var. 3° 40' W. 

General remarks.—Porto Rico, the smallest of the greater 
Antilles, was discovered by Columbus in the year 1493. The Spaniards 
from San Domingo took possession of it in 1509, and the aborigines, 
probably not very numerous, soon disappeared. The island remained 
in the hands of the Spaniards from that period until 1898, when it 
passed under the control of the United States. 


Aspect.—Porto Rico is about 93 miles in length, east and west, 
its greatest breadth 33 miles, with slightlyindented coasts. A lofty 
broken range of mountains rises at the north-east end of the island, 
and extends through the island. The range is so situated that the 
streams flowing northward are much longer than those flowing south- 
ward. The most elevated summits are towards the east end; and 
11 miles west-south-west from Cape San Juan, the north-east point of 
the island, Yunque peak, rises to the height of 3,484 feet, and is gene- 
rally a very conspicuous and useful object. 

The island is exceptionally well watered, several hundred streams 
running down from the mountains. Few, though, are of any size, and 
none navigable, being obstructed by sand-bars, 

The general appearance of the island is very beautiful ; the soil is 
rich and fertile, and forests cover all the higher parts of the hills. 


Climate.—tThe climate is of the usual north-east trade tvpe. The 
health of the people generally is excellent since the American occupa- 
tion. See Meteorological table, page 436. 


Hurricanes.—Although the island is southward of the usual 
track of hurricanes, it has been severely visited by them. Those of 
1782 and 1825 were especially severe. Probably the most destructive 
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Chart 3408, Porto hico. Var. 3° 40! W. 
one was that of 8th August, 1899. In this hurricane about 3,000' 


people were killed, and 200,000 left homeless, The total damage was- 
estimated at over £6,000,000. 


Products.—Gold, copper, iron, coal, and salt are found. Agri- 
culture is the chief occupation of the inhabitants. Coffee, sugar, and 
tobacco are the great staples, and of these coffee ig the most important,. 
40 per cent. of the cultivated land being under that crop. Bananas, 
sweet potatoes, Indian corn (maize), rice, and cocoanuts are also culti- 
vated. Large numbers of cattle are raised and exported to the islands. 
of Martinique, Guadeloupe, St. Thomas, and Cuba. ° 


Ports of Entry.—tThe main Port of Entry is San Juan harbour,. 
with the following sub-ports: Ponce, Mayaguez, Arecibo, Aguadilla,. 
Humacao, Fajardo, and Arroyo. 


Trade.—tThe total imports into Porto Rico in 1918 were valued. 
at about 124 million pounds and the exports at nearly 15 million 
pounds, 

The currency, weights, and measures are those of the United States. 


Communication.—Steam.—tThe island has regular steamer 
commnunication with New York, Venezuela, Havre, St. Thomas, Puerto 
Plata, Cap Haitien, and Port-au-Prince; also with Europe, the Cana- 
ries, Havana, and Colon; and with Santo Domingo-Haiti, and. 
Jamaica, 


Railways.—aA railway system connects towns on the west. coast,. 
and almost encircles the island, but has not penetrated the interior. A 
new line is open from Rio Piedras to Cagnag. There are two electric 
railways—one from San Juan harbour to Rio Piedras, and the other 
from the town of Ponce to the harbour. 


Telegraphs.—tThere is telegraphic communication throughout 
the island, which is connected by submarine cables with the islands of 
Jamaica, St. Thomas, and St. Croix. There is a wireless installation at- 
San Juan harbour, the regulations for which see page 13. 


Roads.—There is an excellent military road crossing the island 
from San Juan harbour to Ponce. There are two or three other very 


good roads of short extent. 
Population.—In 1910 the estimated population was 1,118,012. 


Shipping.—In 1917-18, 1,550 American and foreign vessels, with 
an aggregate tonnage of 3,810,094 tons, entered the various ports. 
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Chart 3408, Porto Rico. Var. 3° JO" W. 

Government.—The Governor and Chief Justice are appointed 
by the President of the United States. The legislative body and local 
officers are elected by the people. 


Standard time for Porto Rico is that of tne 60th meridian, 
West longitude. 


Storm signals.—Sve Chapter I., page 9. 
System of buoyage.—For system of buoyage, sce page 10. 


Drag work.—Caution.—Vessels are advised that the long wire 
drags (some of which are 400 yards in length) used by Coast and 
Geodetic Survey parties in searching for dangers to navigation may be 
crossed witiicut danger of fouling at any point except between the 
towing launches and the large buoys near them, where the towline 
approaches the surface of the water. 

Steamers passing over the drag when it is in motion are requested to 
alter course so as to cross it in the direction of its progress or opposite 
direction, as a diagonal course may cause the propeller to foul the 
small uprights, consisting of buoys and wires. 

Sailing vessels can cross the drag between the large buoys at any 
angle, but are also requested not to pass between a large buoy and the 
launch near it. : 


General regulations.—1. Masters of vessels not engaged in 
the coasting trade are forbidden to allow their vessels to be boarded 
by anyone excepting the pilot until the Health officer has visited the 
ship. 

2. All vessels not engaged in the coasting trade entering any har- 
bour in Porto Rico must proceed to the Quarantine ground estab- 
lished by law. 

3. Steamers entering or leaving a port shall proceed at a speed not 
exceeding 6 knots. 

4. All vessels laden with explosives shall display at the foremast 
head a red flag of at least 36 square feet, by day, or a red light by 
night, 


Pilots.—Pilot boats are painted black, with a large white ‘‘P’”’ 
on each bow, and carry a square blue flag with a white * P.” 


Charts 130, Anguilla to Porto Rico, and 2408, 

EAST COAST.—Cape San Juan the north-east point of 
Porto Rico, slopes gradually from the summit of the hills to the sea, 
and terminates in a low but clearly-defined point. See view (c), facing 
pave 37I. 

‘ LIGHT (Lat. 18° 2.7! V., Long. 65° 37! IV.).—From a cylindrical 
tower on front of blue rectangular building with a black band at the 
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Charts 130, Anguilla to Porto Rico, and 3408. Var. 3° 40' W. 
base, erected on the summit of the cape, is exhibited a a elevated 
260 feet above high water. 


OUTLYING DANGERS.—Cordilleras reefs are a 
chain of islets and reefs extending from. about a mile northward of 
Cape San Juan in-an east-south-easterly direction for 11 miles, or to 
within 2 miles of Cactus cay, Culebra island. The chain is practically 
steep-to on the north and south sides, and all dangers will be avoided 
by giving the islets and dry rocks a berth of oe a mile when north- 
ward or southward of them. 


Barriles passage—tThe eastern group of these islets is on 
Barriles reef. This group is steep-to, and between it and Cactus cay 
(page 369) is Barriles passage, 2 miles wide and from 6 to 13 fathoms 
deep. This passage is useful to sailing vessels bound northward with 
a south-east wind, and to those from the north bound to any ports on 
the east or south coasts of Porto Rico with north-east winds. 


Hermanos passage is between Barriles and Hermanos reefs ; 
it is 14 miles in width, with a depth of 8 and 9 fathoms, but as there 
are a number of patches with 41 to 5} fathoms it should be avoided 
by vessels of heavy draught. Lobos and Icacos cays are situated on 
the reefs 24 and 14 miles eastward of Cape San Juan lighthouse. 


SAN JUAN CHANNEL is situated between Cape San Juan 
and Icacos cay together with Cucaracha rocks; it is about three- 
quarters of a mile in width, with depths of from 8 to 13 fathoms. This 
is, in general, the best channel for sailing vessels from the east coast of 
Porto Rico with the wind from north-east. 

Cucaracha rocks, about 12 feet high, lie a little over a mile 
north-eastward of ee San Juan lighthouse, and a mile north-west of 
Icacos cay. 

LIGHT .—On one of the above rocks is erected a grey cylindrical 
column on conical base, with red lantern, which exhibits a light, 
elevated 32 feet above high water. 

Cucaracha passage.—The channel, half a mile wide, between 
Cucaracha rocks and the dry reef extending about two-thirds of a mile 
north-westward from Icacos cay, is known as Cucaracha passage, with 
depths of 5? to 10 fathoms. 

For directions for San Juan channel and the coast southward of it, 
see page 383. 

Palominos (Lat. 18° 21’ N., Long. 65° 34’ W.), lying 3 miles 
south-east from Cape San Juan light, is a narrow, wooded islet, nearly 
a mile long north and south, and 164 feet high. It is almost 
surrounded by a reef to the distance of half a mile, and anchorage will 
be found about a mile from its western shore in from 6 to7 fathoms. 
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Charts 130, Anguilla to Porto Rico, and 3408. Var. 3° 40' W. 
About a quarter of a mile southward of it is Little Palominos, the 
two being connected by a reef with 3 feet water on it. 


Blake shoal, with 3 fathoms, lies 13 miles eastward from Palo- 
minos island. | 

Buoys.—tThe north end of Blake shoal is marked by a red conical 
buoy (No. 2) ; the south end by a black can buoy. 


Largo shoals, which form the south side of the second or middle 
channel to Fajardo harbour, lie 14 miles south-west of Palominos and 
the same distance east of Ramos cay : between the latter and the shoals 
there is a clear channel with over 5 fathoms water. The shoals are 
14 miles in length, north and south, but narrow and steep-to. The sea 
generally breaks over them. 


Buoys.—A black can buoy (No. 1) lies near the south end of 
Largo shoals. Nearly half a mile east of Ramos cay and marking a 
3-fathoms patch, is moored a red conical buoy (No. 2). 


Pineros is a small, wooded islet, 230 feet high, lying between 
Medio Mundo and Puerca points. It is skirted by a reef on the west 
side, which towards the north end is connected to Medio Mundo point 
by a bar on which the depth is about 2 fathoms, and the channel 
is only fit for boats. Between this reef and one which skirts the shore 
between the above points, a narrow bight is formed, at the head of 
which smal] vessels may find anchorage in 34 fathoms water, sheltered 
to the eastward, but open to the south and south-east. Cabeza de 
Perro is nearly connected to the east side of Pifieros by a ledge on 
which there is about 2 fathoms water. 


Lavandera rocks are two small rocky shallow banks on which 
the sea breaks, situated about 1} miles and 2} miles from Cabeza de 
Perro; they are steep-to, and 5 fathoms water will be found close 
alongside them. 


Buoy.—A black can buoy (No. 3) is placed half a mile north- 
west of the western of the two Lavandera rocks. | 

Descubridor rock (Lat. 18° 15' N., Long. 65° 33! WW.) is a 
small head with one fathom water on it lying a mile south-eastward 
from the western of the two Lavandera rocks. 


Light-buoy.—On the west side of three 9-feet patches, and 
nearly 14 miles south-east of Cabeza de Perro, is placed a black cylin- 
drical light-buoy with pyramidal superstructure, exhibiting a flashing 
white light every ten seconds. 


Inner and Outer Piraguas, eastward of Lavandera rocks, are 
two small rocky islets, of moderate elevation, about 14 miles apart 
east and west, and may be seen at some distance. Outer Piraguas, the 
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Charts 130, Anguilla to Porto Rico, and 3408. Var. 5° 40" W. 
easternmost islet, lies 4 miles east-north-eastward from Cabeza de Perro.. 
They are steep-to with a clear channel between them of not less than 
5 fathoms water. Lavandera rocks and both-Inner and Outer Pira- 
guas lie on the south side of the south channel to Fajardo harbour. 


‘North and South Chinchorro are two dangerous shoals on 
which the sea generally breaks, extending southward from near Outer 
Piraguas with a 53}-fathoms channel between the latter and Outer Pira- 
guas. North Chinchorro is about a mile in length, with a depth of 
13 fathoms over it. South Chinchorro proper is about the same length, 
and in some places has rocks awash, but shoal patches of 3} to 


4! fathoms extend 34 miles farther south, making the entire length of 
the bank 5 miles. 


Buoy.—The extreme south end ot the shoal water is marked by a 
red conical buoy, known as Chinchorro shoal, No. 2, in 5 fathoms of 
water. Sce also page 374. 


Hodgkins shoal, 2 miles eastward of North Chinchorro shoal, 
ig 1} miles in length, north and south, and has 43 fathoms least water. 


COAST.—Fajardo roads are situated nearly 3 miles south- 
ward of Cape San Juan, and westward of Palominos island. Vessels of 
any draught can find good anchorage here in ordinary weather. The 
general depths are from 6 to 9 fathoms, but in the southern portion 
of the roads there are numerous heads of 4 to 5 fathoms. 


Fajardo harbour (/at. 18° 20' N., Long. 65° 37’ W.) is little 
more than a narrow canal sheltered from the eastward by Obispo, Zan- 
cudo, and Ramos cays, and the reefs surrounding them. The reef 
between the two latter has from 6 to 12 feet water on it, where the 
sea breaks in some places. Between the northern extreme of this reef 
and Zancudo cay ; also between the southern extreme and Ramos cay, 
there are narrow channels, with depth of 23 feet. The southern 


channel is the widest, but neither should be attempted except in case 
of emergency. 


Approaching Fajardo harbour from the south-east a vessel has the 
choice of three channels; the northern, between Cordilleras reef and 
Palominos ; the middle, between this islet and Largo shoals; and the 
southern, between Largo shoals and Lavandera rocks. The northern 
channel, though narrowest, is probably the best, as all dangers are 
visible. 


The harbour itself has two entrances; the southern, between Bar- 
rancas point and Ramos cay, is quite clear; the northern, between 
Gorda point and Obispo cay, is obstructed nearly in the centre by Laja 
shoal with 7 feet least water over it. 
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Charts 130, Anguilla to Porto Rico, and 3408. Var. 38° 40! WW. 
Depths.—Approaching from the eastward, the northern channel 
to the roads and harbour has from 8 to 12 fathoms; the middle from 
7 to 11 fathoms, and the southern from 6 to 8 fathoms. 
The southern entrance to the harbour has 3 fathoms, and the 
northern from 2 to 24 fathoms water. In the harbour itself the depth 


is from 23 to 4 fathoms. It is not available except with local know- 
ledge. 


Laja shoal.—Buoys.—Laja shoal, in the northern entrance, 
with 14 fathoms on it, is marked on the north side by a black can buoy, 
No. 3, in 3 fathoms water, and on the south side by a red conical buoy, 
No. 2, in 34 fathoms, A black can buoy, No. 1, marks a 24 fathoms 
patch one-third of a mile southward of Laja shoal. A black and red 
horizontally striped buoy marks the 1$-fathoms spot 3} cables westward 
of the south-westerly point of Obispo cay. A black can buoy (No. 5) 
marks the wreck of the Onaway, lying about 2 cables north-westward of 
the same cay. 


Anchorage.—tThe usual anchorage is about a quarter of a mile 
from the western side of the harbour in from 2} to 4 fathoms accord- 


ing to draught. A current with a rate of one knot has been observed 
here. 


Pilots for this harbour cruise off Cape San Juan. Pilotage is 
compulsory for merchant ships. 


Fajardo.—tThe town of Fajardo is 14 miles inland. Playa de 
Fajardo, the village on the south side of the harbour, is a Sub-port of 
Entry. The population in 1910 was 21,135. 


Storm signals are shown both at the town and playa. See 
page 9. 

Barrancas point, southward of Fajardo harbour, is a promi- 
nent, small red bluff; the hill a little west of the point is 426 feet 
high. 

A reef, dry at low water, extends nearly 4 cables eastward from the 
point, and thence northward to Fajardo harbour a shoal extends 
‘24 cables from the shore. 


Figuera and Figuerita points, a quarter of a mile apart, 
are low and wooded. A reef with little water on it extends 3? cables 
eastward of Figuerita point. 


Buoy.—A red conical buoy (No. = is moored in 7 fathoms 2 miles © 


eastward of Figuera point. 


Medio Mundo point (lat. 18° 16’ N., Long. 65° 86é' W.), 
14 miles south-east of Figuerita point, is surmounted by a prominent 
hill 130 feet high, falling steeply to the water. A shoal with 2 fathoms 
on its extreme extends half a mile northward from the point. The 
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Charts 180, Anguilla to Porto Rico, and 3408. Var. 8° 40' W. 
channel between it and Piferos island is foul, but there is a narrow, 
crooked channel with 15 feet water suitable for small craft with local 
knowledge. 


Plan 8298, Ensenada Honda and Puerca bay. 

Puerca point is the extreme of the short peninsula forming the 
eastern end of the island of Puerto Rico; it is prominent, bold, and 
wooded. 


Puerea bay lies between Puerca point and Cabra de Tierra, a 
little over 14 miles south-west of it. 


Shoal.—Cabritas islet is situated nearly half a mile south-west . 
from the southern part of Puerca point. A shoal with 12 feet water 
on it les on the eastern extreme of a bank with depths under 
3 fathoms, extending 3 cables eastward from Cabritas islet. 

The bay is foul on its northern and western sides, leaving a very 
limited anchorage for small vessels in about 30 feet of water. 


ENSENADA HONDA is a good harbour, but little used. 
The entrance lies between Cabra de Tierra on the north-east and 
Point Cascajo on the south-west, distant from each other one mile. The 
distance from the line of these entrance points to the head of the bay 
is about 1? miles; the bay is protected by reefs which contract the 
channel between the 3-fathoms lines on either side to a width of about 
3 cables. Aguas Claras river flows into the northern part of the bay. 


LIGHT .—A light, 78 feet above high water, is exhibited from 
a grey stone tower, 55 feet high, erected on the eastern side of Cabras 
island, situated 3 cables eastward of Cabra de Tierra. 


Wireless telegraph.—A wireless telegraph is established at 
Ensenada Honda, and open to the public from 8 to 12 a.m. and 2 to 
5 p.m. on week-days, and 9 to 12 a.m. and 7 to 8 p.m. on Sundays; call 
letters W. P. R. 

Dangers.—Buoys.—A shoal with from 12 to 18 feet of water 
extends a little over three-quarters of a mile south-eastward from 
Point Cascajo. 

A detached patch with 17 feet water on it, lies 2 cables further in the 
same direction from Point Cascajo, and its eastern edge is marked 


_ by a black can buoy (No. 1). 


A shoal, with 11 feet water on its outer part, extends half a mile 
north-eastward from Point Cascajo. A detached rock with 17 feet of 
water lies 1} cables further in the same direction from Point Cascajo, 
and on its east side is placed a black can buoy (No. 3). 

A shoal with from 7 to 20 feet of water surrounds Cabra de Tierra 
to a distance of 14 cables, and extends a little more than that distance 
west of the point. 
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Chart 3298, Ensenada Honda, dc. Var. 3° 40' W. 

A red conical buoy (No. 2), marking the southern edge of this hane 
is moored 1} cables southward of Cabra de Tierra. 

The head of the harbour is foul to the distance of 64 cables, there 
being as little as 2 feet at places. 


Depths.—tThe entrance channel carries from 26 to 30 feet of 
water. The mean depth in the anchorage is about 40 feet. 


Directions for Ensenada Honda.—Steer for Cabra de 
Tierra bearing 333° true until Puerca point is in line with the south- 
east extreme of Cabras island bearing 27° true, then steer to pass 
about a quarter of a mile westward of Cabra de Tierra, taking care to 
pass south-westward of the red conical buoy (No. 2), and eastward of 
the black can buoy (No. 3). 


Chart 1:30, Anguilla to Porto Rico. 

Directions for east coast.—A stranger desirous of passing 
round the east coast of Porto Rico should only do so in daylight, and 
then be careful to make good his courses, There is given a choice of 
two routes; the first west of Vieques island, good for vessels of les= 
than 21 feet draught, the other east of the same island, much longer 
but with sufficient water for vessels of the deepest draught. 

By the first route, having rounded Cape San Juan at a distance of 
about half a mile, steer 169° true, checking the position frequently by 
cross bearings, and keeping Mount Pirata on Vieques island in the 
gap between Pineros island and Cabeza de Perro, bearing 170° true. 
When the red bluff at Barrancas point bears 293° true, change course 
to 150° true for 3 miles, or until the summit of Cabeza de Perro bears 
270° true. Now steer 184° true, passing 4 cables westward of the light- 
buoy (No. 1), until Puerca point bears 270° true, when a 217° true 
course will lead north-westward of Arenas bank light-buoy. 

Vessels of heavier draught having rounded Cape San Juan as before, 
steer to pass half a mile south of Icacos cay ; thence a course, 110° true, 
leads from one to 2 cables northward of Blake shoal red conical buoy 
(No. 2), when the course may be shaped across Vieques sound for East 
point of Vieques island. 

Vessels may also pass south of Blake shoal black can buoy (No. 1), 
and East point steered for, as above. — 

Sailing vessels bound to windward are recommended to take a pilot. 


Chart 3408, Porto Rico. 

COAST.—Algodones bay is 2} miles wide between Algo- 
dones and Lima points. There are numerous shoals in, and outside the 
bay, with 2 to 2? fathoms over them. The bay is of no importance, and 
should be avoided by vessels of any size. Algodones cay, near the 
middle of the north side of the bay, is small and covered with grass. 
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Chart 3408, Porto Rico. Var. 38° 40' W. 

Lima point is surmounted by a rounded, wooded hill, 262 feet 
high, with a low neck behind it. Lima reef, half a mile eastward of the 
point, is 13 cables in diameter; it has but little water, and the sea often 
breaks on it. There is a clear channel of 3? fathoms between the reef 
and the point, but much caution must be used in this vicinity. 


Port Naguabo (Lat. 18° 11’! N., Long. 65° 43! WW.) is at the 
northern end of the open bay between Lima point and Santiago cay. 
It affords good anchorage for vessels up to 18 feet draught except with 
south-easterly or southerly winds. The depths vary from 5 fathoms in 
the entrance to 3 fathoms about 3% cables off Playa de Naguabo, a 
small village on the north side of the bay. The north side of the bay 
from Lima point to the village 1s high, with a number of bluff rocky 
points ; the north-west side is low and covered with palm trees. 


Directions.—Steer for the summit of Lima point on any bearing 
from 22° true through north to 338° true until about a mile from it, 
when follow the north-east shore westward at a distance from half 
a mile to one mile. When the deep valley running up from Playa de 
Naguabo, bears 329° true, steer for it, and anchor according to 
draught, allowing about 6 feet under the bottom.. 


Anchorage.—On the above bearing of the valley, 329° true, 
4 fathoms will be found with the summit of Lima point bearing 71° 
true, and 23 fathoms with the two rocky points westward of Lima point 
in line, bearing 93° true. 


Santiago cay, lying about three-quarters of a mile south-east of 
Santiago point, is 3 cables long, north and south, and about 100 feet 
high near the southern end. There is deep water fairly close to the 
cay, but for a distance of a mile around it are a number of rocky heads 
under 3 fathoms. 


Port Humacao, on the west side of Santiago cay, affords good 
anchorage for vessels of 16 feet draugnt, with the wind to the north- 
ward of east ; it is exposed to the south-east and south. 


Buoys.—A_ black can buoy, No. 1, marks Evelyn shoal, a 
2% fathoms patch on the northern side of the port, and about half a 
mile south-west of Santiago cay. A red conical buoy (No. 2) lies about 
a mile eastward of Santiago cay, marking the south-west end of a 
23-fathoms shoal. 

A black can buoy (1 P.S.) marks the eastern end of Parse shoal, 
about a mile southward of Santiago cay, and a red conical buoy (No. 4) 
the west side. | | 


Directions.—To avoid the shoal heads off Santiago cay, give the 
cay a berth of 14 miles, and approach the port from the south. Bring 
the Custom-house at Playa de Humacao (a large yellow flat-topped 
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building on the shore westward of Santiago cay) to bear 1° true, pass- 
ing a prudent distance eastward of Batata cay, and anchor according 
to draught, allowing 5 or 6 feet under the bottom. 


Anchorage.—tThe anchorage is westward of Santiago cay, be 
tween Evelyn shoal and Playa de Humacao, in 3 to 3} fathoms. 


Humacao, the principal town in this part of Porto Rico, is 
situated inland about 5 miles westward of the port, with which it is in 
communication by telegraph. Playa de Humacao is a village on the 
beach westward of Santiago cay. It is the Sub-port of Entry for 
Naguabo, Humacao, Yabucoa, and Vieques island. The population 
of Humacao in 1910 was 26,678. 


Storm signals are shown both at Humacao and Playa de 
Humacao (see page 9). 


Pilots.—A pilot can be obtained at the Playa. 


Morro de Humacao (Lat. 18° 07' N., Long. 65° 47' W.), situ- 
ated 34 miles south-west of Santiago cay, is a prominent, bluff, rocky 
point, 100 feet high, with higher land a short distance westward. 


Batata cay, grass covered, and about 40 feet high, les nearly 
half a mile eastward of Morro de Humacao, with depths of 2 to 
3 fathoms between. Foul ground extends about 13 cables eastward 
and southward of it. 


Candelero point, 1? miles south-westward of Morro de 
Humacao, is low and covered with brush, with a few palm trees. The 
point is surrounded by a sunken reef and breakers, from which a shoal 
with from one to 3 fathoms extends about half a mile eastward. 


Plan 3570, Yabucoa harbour. 

- PORT YABUCOA is contained between Guayanes point and 
the point named Quebrada Honda, situated one mile northward of 
Yeguas point. It is an open bay, nearly 2} miles wide between the 
above points, with numerous reefs, sunken and awash. It is not a 
desirable anchorage, and of little commercial importance. The river 
Guayanes runs into this bay. The anchorage, a little over a quarter 
of a mile in diameter, with depths of 4 fathoms, is from 14 to 23 cables 
westward of the dry coral reef named Guayanes point shoal. See 
page 386. 


Dangers.—Buoys.—In approaching the anchorage are the fol- 
lowing dangers and buoys: — 

A bank, with depth under 3 fathoms, extends 2 cables south-east 
from Guayanes point; a red conical buoy (No 2) is moored 3 cables 
south-east of the same point. 
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Chart 3570, Yabucoa harbour. Var, 3° 30' W. 

Guayanes point shoal is the name given to a dry feet three- 
quarters of a cable in diameter, situated on the south side of the channel 
and 3} cables south-west of Guayanes point. 

The channel north of this dry reef is 3} fathoms deep, but only two 
thirds of a cable wide, its south side being marked by a black can buoy 


- (No. 1). In the anchorage, and 14 cables westward of this buoy, is a 


patch of 23 fathoms. 


Luckenbach shoal.—Eastward, 2} cables from the dry reef, 
is a patch of 24 fathoms, named Luckenbach shoal, marked on its 
eastern side by a black can buoy (No. 1, L.S.). 

Yabucoa is 3 miles inland, on the river of the same name. 

Directions.—Having passed 50 yards south of Guayanes point 
red conical buoy (No. 2), steer about 280° true, to pass the same dis- 
tance north of the two black can buoys lying east and north of Gua- 
yanes point shoal, anchoring about 2 cables westward of the last. men- 
tioned buoy, and south of the 23-fathoms patch, before mentiuned. 


Chart 3408, Porto Rico. 

Yeguas point, situated 2} miles south-west of Yabucoa harbour, 
is low, with a rocky bluff at the end; it rises gradually, and joins the 
eastern end of Panduras ridge. See view (a), facing page 387. 


Tidal streams.—The tidal streams on the south-east coast of 
Porto Rico run with considerable strength, the ebb to the north-east 
seven hours, and the flood to the south-west five hours. 

From Yeguas point the coast inclines a little more to the west for 
3 miles, to Tuna point, with cliffs 70 to 100 feet high, rising imme- 
diately to a pronnent hill, 400 feet high, with some trees near its 
summit. 

TUNA POINT.—LIGHT (Lat. 17°99! N., Long, 65°53' W.). 
—From a white octagonal tower on square dwelling erected on this 
point is exhibited a light, elevated 110 feet above high water. See 
view (a), facing page 387. 

Sargent reef, about 2 miles long north-east and south-west, lies 
nearly half a mile off Tuna point. Parts are awash, and there is a 
depth of 2 to 3 fathoms on the remainder. There is a chaunel with a 
least width of a quarter of a mile between this reef and Tuna point, 
with 4} to 6 fathoms of water, but it is not recommended to strangers. 

Buoy.—A red eonical buoy (2) marks the south-west end of Sar- 
gent reef. 

Port Maunabo is a cove on the west side of Tuna point. It 
is about a quarter of a mile in length and has 24 feet of water over 
hard bottom at its entrance, decreasing to 12 feet a cable or less from 
its north side. Maunabo, about a mile inland, on a river of the same 
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Chart 3408, Porto Rico. Var. 3° 30' W. 
name, has a post-office. In 1913 its population was reported to be 
about 1,277. See view (a), facing this page. 

Coasting vessels stop at Port Maunabo occasionally to load or dis- 
charge ; there is a warehouse with chute for loading lighters. A landing 
can usually be made on the beach south-west of the warehouse. 

Cape Mala Pascua (Lat. 17° 59! N., Long. 65° 55° W.), 2 miles 
westward of Tuna point, is prominent and bold. 

SOUTH COAST.—The south coast of Porto Rico is generally 
foul, with reefs and cays extending some distance from the coast. It is 
advisable not to come within 4 or 5 miles of the land, unless bound to 
some harbour. From the offing, this side of the island appears lofty, 
but the shore is generally low and bounded by mangroves. 


Viento point.—From the last-mentioned cape the south coast 
trends westward 34 miles to Viento point, composed of low cane land, 
with a fringe of cocoanut palms and mangroves. A reef extends over 
half a mile south-westward from the point; it is awash, and rather 
steep-to on its south and west sides. 


Port Patillas, between Viento and Figuera points, is an open 
bay, 34 miles wide. It is not a good anchorage, and there is little 
shelter except for small craft, which can anchor in 7 to 8 feet of water 
close to Patillas Landing on the north-east side of the bay. There is 
also anchorage in 4 fathoms, with the red bluff westward of the 
landing place bearing 21° true, distant half a mile, and Viento point, 
100° true. There is a 13-fathoms patch, bearing 199° true, distant 
3 cables from the red bluff, and a patch of 34 fathoms, known as 
Middle ground, in the approach to the anchorage. 


Guilarte shoal, with 2 to 2} fathoins, extends 8 cables south- 
eastward from the point of the same name, situated three-quarters of a 
mile north-east of Figuera point light. Guilarte shoal is marked by 
a red and black horizontally striped buoy. Middle ground by a red 
conical buov (No. 2). | 


Patillas, with a population of 1,590, is 2 miles inland on a river 
of the same name. 


LIGHT.—Figuera (Figuras) point.—On Figuera point, 
dividing Ports Patillas and Arroyo, is erected a white octagonal 
tower on centre of flat-roofed dwelling which exhibits a light elevated 
47 feet above high water. 


Guayama reef lies about 14 miles off Figuera point, and is 
nearly 3 miles long north-east and south-west. Its eastern part is 
awash, and there are depths of 14 to 3 fathoms on the remainder. A 
tongue with 4 to 9 fathoms and steep-to, extends 3 miles south-west- 
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Chart 8408, Porto Rico. Var. 3° 30' W. 

ward of the reef, and there may be less water. The 100-fathoms con- 
tour line is somewhat close to the south side of the reef, and it is there- 
fore dangerous to approach. 


Buoys.—tThe north-east extreme of Gaayatia reef is marked by a 
black can buoy (No. 1). The north-west extreme of the reef is marked 
by a black can buoy (No. 3), lying about three-quarters of a mile south- 
ward of the lighthouse. 

Tuna point light just open of Cape Mala Pascua, bearing 67° true, 
leads close to the south edge of the reef. 

Port Arroyo (Lat. 17° 57’ N., Long. 66° 05' W.) is an open bay 
34 miles wide between Figuera and Barrancas points. Shallow flats 
front the shore to the distance of a mile, and there are patches of 3 to 
5 fathoms in its approach westward of Guayama reef. . 

It is the port of Guayama, and is of some commercial importance. It 
may be recognised by Arroyo village on the beach. The church has a 
square belfry and a dome, and may be easily recognised. The Custom- 
house is a small, flat-topped, grey building, with three windows. The 
village, in 1910, had 6,940 inhabitants. See view (b), facing page 387. 


Buoy.—Arroyo point shoal, with 2? fathoms, in the centre of the 
bay, is marked by a black can buoy, No. 1, moored in 3 fathoms on 
its east side, bearing 262° true, distant 13 miles, from Figuera point 
lighthouse. 

Directions.—To enter, bring a high square,.grey chimney, situ- 
ated one mile from the beach, in line with Range hill, a conical hill 
24 miles inland, bearing 14° true. This will lead through the channel 
westward of Guayama reef in not less than 5 fathoms, to the anchorage 
in 4 to 44 fathoms, about 2 cables 111° true from the black can buoy, 
No. 1, with Point Figuera lighthouse bearing 71° true. 


Anchorage.—tThe port is exposed to all southerly winds, but the 
prevailing south-east swell is somewhat broken by Guayama reef. 
Vessels should take care to keep about 6 feet water under their bottom. 


Storm signals are shown here. See page 9. 
Pilots.—A pilot can be obtained here. 


Guayama, 3} miles west-north-westward of Arroyo, and 2 miles 
inland on the Guamani river, is the principal town in the south- 
eastern part of Porto Rico. It stands high, and can be seen for some 
distance. The large church has at its western end two square towers, 
and a cupola on its eastern end. The population, in 1910, was 17,379. 
It is connected with the general telegraph system. 


Guamani river—Anchorage may be found in an open 
roadstead off the mouth of the Guamani river, about 3 miles westward 
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Chart 3408, Porto Rico. Var. 3° 30' VW. 
of Port Arroyo. There is a prominent guard-house on shore, and the 
best anchorage is with it bearing 10° true, in 4 fathoms, good holding 
ground, about a mile from the shore. 

Mareas point and the two 3-fathoms patches south-east of it, on the 
west side of the approach to the river, should be given a berth. A pilot 
is necessary. 


Bell-buoy.—A black bell-buoy, consisting of a flat float, with 
skeleton superstructure, known as Mareas reef bell-buoy, is moored 
south-east of the two 3-fathoms patches above mentioned. 


Plan 3166, Jobos harbour. 

JOBOS HARBOUR (Lat. 17° 56' ¥., Long. 66° 17' W.), very 
irregular in shape, is about 6 miles long east and west, and from a half 
to one mile wide. Its northern side is formed by the mainland of 
Porto Rico, and the southern by a chain of islands and the Pozuelo 
peninsula. The harbour consists of three parts—the outer Aguirre 
anchorage, westward of Point Colchones; Aguirre anchorage, between 
Points Colchones and Rodeo; and Inner bay, near the eastern extreme 
of which is Jobos landing. 

The shores and islands are low, but all are covered with a thick 
growth of brush and mangroves, which make them show well. There 
are two wooded hills near Aguirre, which are prominent, and readily 
identify the port, when approaching from east or west, but not from 
the south. 


Islandsg.—A third of a mile southward of Point Areas, west of 
the entrance, are the two islands Ratones, though the eastern one 
is divided by narrow channels at high water. 


LIGHT .—Ratones islands.—On the east extreme of the 


eastern island of Ratones is erected a white rectangular pyramidal 
structure, the upper part covered with slats, from which a lhght is 
shown at a height of 33 feet above high water. 


Shoals.—Media Luna reef, on which the sea breaks, is 
4 cables in diameter, and lies half a mile westward of the western 
island of Ratones. A shoal, with 11 feet water on it, lies 4 cables 
north-west of the same island. Ratones light is obscured over the 
shoals. : 

A bank extends off Point Arenas, leaving a narrow channel between 
it and the eastern island of Ratones. There is a narrow channel 
between the two islands, and a reef off the southern side of both. From 
Ratones islands, the other islands are, in order eastward, Morillo, 
Pajaros, Barca islands, and Caribes islands, the latter extending south- 
westward of Point Pozuelo. 
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Plan 3166, Jobos harbour. Var, 3° 86" W. 

Depths.—tThere is a depth of 28 feet least water in the west 
approach to the channel between Point Arenas and Ratones. In the 
main channel between the latter and Morillo from 34 to 54 feet, and 
in that between Morillo and Pajaros islands, from 33 to 51 ‘feet 
of water. Between Pajaros and the Barca islands is a channel with 
a depth of 14 feet, and between the latter and Caribes islands one with 
11 feet, named Boca del Infierno. In the outer Aguirre anchorage, 
the depths vary from 30 to 36 feet, and is suitable for vessels of . 
26 feet draught ; in the Aguirre anchorage from 22 to 23 feet, suitable 
for 20 feet draught; and in the inner harbour from 11 to 15 feet 
water, suitable for 12 feet draught. ; 


Buoys.—tThe following buoys mark the channel : — 

A red conical buoy No. 2, in 24 feet of water off the end of the shoal 
extending a quarter of a mile northward from Morillo. 

A black can buoy, No. 1, in 24 feet, 5} cables north-east of 
Morillo and on the north side of the fairway. 

Two red conical buoys, Nos. 4 and 6, in 18 feet of water, marking 
the south-east side of Point. Colchones channel. 

A black can buoy, No. 3, in 18 feet of water, marking the north-west 
side of the same channel. 


Directions.—The main entrance can be readily made out by the 
lighthouse, and there is no difficulty with the present buoyage in 
entering the outer or inner Aguirre anchorages. 

To enter the inner bay, after passing the buoys in Point Colchones 
channel, steer 38° true until the green bush on the cay 34 cables east- 
north-east of Point Rodeo, bears 82° true. Steer for it on that bearing 
until the point is abeam, when haul southward to pass south of the 
shoal on which the bush grows. 


Anchorage.—tThe chart is sufficient guide for picking up an 
anchorage. 


Aguirre landing is on the northern shore of the outer Aguirre 
anchorage, nearly 14 miles north-east of Point Colchones, and 13 miles 
eastward from Point Rodeo. The most conspicuous object is a sugar 
mill with steep roof and six chimneys, the buildings being painted red. 

JODOS is a small settlement, near the head of the bay, with a small 
landing pier. 

Storm signals are shown at Aguirre landing. See page 9. 

Tides.—It is high water, full and change, in Jobos harbour, at 
XIh. 00m. ; rise of tide, 9 inches. 


Salinas point.—From Point Arenas the coast trends north- 
ward 1, miles to Salinas point, on which are a few houses known as 
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Plan 3166, Jobos harbour. Var. 3° 20' WV. 
Salinas landing. - A conspicuous guard-house in the vicinity serves a3 
a prominent landmark. The village of Salinas is a mile inland. 

The island named Mata, half a mile long north and south, lies 
betaveen Point Arenas and Salinas point, sheltering the anchorage for 
small craft in 9 to 12 feet water. 


Directions.—Pass between the western island of Ratones and 
Media Luna reef, keeping nearer the latter to avoid the 11-feet shoa! 
(page 389). Pass eastward of Mata, and anchor off Salinas in 9 to 
10 feet. 


Chart 3408, Porto Rico. 

Rincon bay (lat. 17° 57’ N., Long. 66° 20’ W.) lies between 
Ratones islands, and the reefs extending south-eastward 2 miles from 
Petrona point. It is a reef harbour 3 miles wide and 2 miles deep, and 
has 4 to 8 fathoms of water. 


Petrona point, 54 miles westward of Ratones islands, is low, and 
partly covered with mangroves. A reef extends fully a mile southward 
of the point, and about 14 miles southward of the same point are the 
two Jauca islets, with a narrow channel between them and the reef. 
Caracoles island and Alfenique reef extend south-eastward for 2 miles, 
forming the western dangers in the mouth of Rincon bay. There is a 
clump of bushes on Alfenique reef. : 

Buoy.—A red conical buoy (No. 2) marks a 24-fathoms patch situ- 
ated 1} miles westward of Jauca islets. 

Between Petrona and Cabullon points, a distance of 114 miles, the 
coast forms a bight about two miles deep, with a general depth of 
6 to 8 fathoms, but there are some shoal heads of 2}? fathoms to 
43? fathoms in it. 

Santa Isabel Landing, 1} miles westward of Petrona point, 
is said to be easy of access for small craft, the lead being the guide. 

Jacaguas Landing, at the head of the bight, is said to be the 
same. 


Frio islands are two small islands about 2 miles eastward of 
Cabullon point and half a mile from the coast. There is a narrow 
channel with 4 fathoms water between them and the coast. 

Buoy.—A red conical buoy (No. 4), markng the southern edge of 


a 33-fathoms patch, is moored about 1? miles south-east of Frio 
jslands. 


Plan of Muertos island on 1148. 

MUERTOS ISLAND (Lat. 17° 54' N., Long. 66° 31' W.) 
lies 44 miles off the south coast of Porto Rico, and abreast the bight 
above mentioned; it is also situated nearly midway between Tuna 
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Plan of Muertos island on 1148. Var. 3° 20' W. 

point and Cape Rojo, the south-east and south-west. extremes of the 
island. It is 14 miles in length north-east and south-west, and may be 
seen in clear weather at a distance of 15 or 16 miles. The summit of 
tlhe island, near its middle, is 243 feet high, and the south-west end 
terminates in a rocky peak, 170 feet high, which, at a distance, has the 
appearance of a separate islet. 


Reefs.—tThere is a reef on the east and south-west sides, and from 
the latter it stretches off half a mile under the depth of 3 fathoms. At 
about a cable from the south-west end of the island lies The Hammock, 
a flat cay, 31 feet high and wooded ; it should be given a berth of a 
mile. 

South and south-west of the island the bottom is uneven; 3 miles 
south-westward there is a depth of 12 fathoms, and close outside that 
no bottom at 200 fathoms, 


LIGHT .—A grey cylindrical tower on the centre of flat-roofed 
dwelling is erected on the summit of Muertos island, from which is 
exhibited a light at an elevation of 297 feet above high water. 


Anchorage.—tThe western and north-western sides of Muertos 
island are free from danger, and afford fair anchorage i in from 7 to 
12 fathoms. 


Supplies.—Firewood is to be obtained on Muertos island, and 
water will be found by digging wells in the sandy beaches a little above 
high-water mark, but it has been reported to be salt. There is good 
fishing, and plenty of turtle at the proper season. 


Chart 3408, Porto Rice. 

Berberia island.—A reef with one to 3 fathoms of water 
extends 44 miles north-eastward from the north-east end of Muertos 
island, and ends at Berberia island, low and flat, nearly a mile in 
length north and south. The depths southward of it are irregular; a 
patch of 2} fathoms, and one of 3? fathoms, lie 1} miles, and 2 miles, 
respectively, southward of the island. 


Buoy.- —QOne-third of a mile northward of Berberia island is moored 
a black can buoy (No. 1). | 

In the channel between Berberia island and the 24-fathoms patch 
marked with red conical buoy (No. 2), lying 14 miles westward of 
Jauca islets (page 391), is 3} fathoms least: water. 

There is little current in the channel hetween Berberia and Porto 
Rico. 


Plan of Ponce harbour on 1148. 

Cabullon bight, between Cabullon point and Carenero point, 
a little over a mile westward of it, affords good anchorage with little 
swell in ordinary weather, in 4 to 6 fathoms. Ahogado rock, small and 
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Plan of Ponce harbour on 1148. Var, 3° 10 W. 

bare, with a bank under 4 fathoms extending nearly 2 cables south- 
eastward of it, lies nearly in the centre. There are shoals of 3} to 
5 fathoms lying half to three-quarters of a mile southward of it. 


Buoy.—tThe shallowest patch of 31 fathoms is marked by a red 
conical buoy (No. 6) lying 84 cables south-westward from Cabullon 
point. 


PONCE HARBOUR (Lat. 17° 58’ N., Long. 66° 38' W.), 
7 miles north-westward of Muertos island, is 3 miles across between 
Gatas islets off Carenero point and Cuchara point. 

The port is in the north-east corner of the harbour, and on its shore 
is the village of Port Ponce. The Custom house, a long, bluish grey, 
two-storeyed building, with flat rcof and flagstaff, is the most 
prominent object in the village, but having a low building with red 
roof in front of it, is difficult to distinguish. The shores are low and 
bounded by mangrove and cocoanut trees. 


Pior.—There is a municipal pier built out from Penoncillo point, 
half a mile south of Port Ponce. The pier is 427 feet long and 110 feet 
wide, and almost entirely covered by a straw-coloured warehouse sur- 
mounted by a mast and yard, with two towers at the inner end, and is 
the first object visible from the offing. Trolly rails extend the whole 
length of the pier, which has a depth of 25 feet alongside. 


LIGHTS.—Leading lights are established at Port Ponce 


as follows :— 


Front.—The front or southern light is shown from a red square 
pyramidal structure, erected in 9 feet of water, 200 yards south of the 
wharves. The light is elevated 25 feet above high water. 


Rear.—The rear leading light, 47 feet above high water, is shown 
from a structure having a white slatted triangular daymark, erected 
about 300 yards, 15° true, from the front light. In line, on this bear- 
ing, they lead to the anchorage off Port Ponce. 


Cardona island.—On this island, situated one mile south-west- 
of flat-roofed dwelling, which exhibits a light at a height of 46 feet 
ward of Gatas islets, is erected a blue cylindrical tower on centre 
above high water. 


Shoals.—Cayito reef, awash, is situated 54 cables north-west 
of Cardona island light, and from it a bank under the depth of 
3 fathoms extends the same distance north-eastward. 


Buoy.— Marking the north-east edge of this bank is placed a black 
can buoy (No. 3). 
- Shoal water extends nearly 2 cables southward of Cayito reef. 
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Plan of Ponce harbour on 1148. Var. 3° 10' W. 

Cardona island, already mentioned in connection with its light, 
lies nearly a mile westward of Gatas islets. A dry reef extends a 
quarter of a mile north-eastward from the island, and a bank with 
depths under 12 feet 1} cables further. The north-west side of the 
island and reefs is shallow to the distance of 14 cables. A bank under 
3 fathoms extends 34 cables from Cardona island light. 


Buoy.—The extremity of this bank is marked by a black can 
buoy (No. 1). : 


Hojas bank, the central portion of which is awash, lies three- 
quarters of a mile westward of Cardona island light. Under the depth 
of 3 fathoms the bank has an average diameter of a quarter of a mile. 
Half a mile southward and south-eastward of Hojas bank there 
are patches of 3 to 4} fathoms on them, leaving a narrow channel of 
8 fathoms between them and Cardona island, close to the latter. 


Tasmanian shoal (Lat. 17° 57’ N., Long. 66° 37' IV.) is about 
a mile south of Gatas islets; it is over a mile in length within the 
5-fathoms contour line, and has some heads with 2} to 3 fathoms over 
them. 


Bell-buoy.—A red bell-buoy, No. 2, is moored in 5 fathon:s water 
on the south-western extremity of Tasmanian shoal. 

A bank with depths of from.3} to 10 fathoms extends for about 
one mile southward and 14 miles south-eastward of the shoal. | 


Gatas islets, four in number, are small, and situated close 
westward of Carenero point, and appear as a continuation of that 
point. The projecting reef upon which these islets lie is steep-to, and 
upon it the sea breaks. 


Buoy.—tThe western edge of this reef is marked by a red conical 
buoy (No. 4). 


Cuchara point.—From Port Ponce village the north shore of 
the harbour trends westward 3 miles to Cuchara point. From the 
eastern part of this shore, a bank under 3 fathoms extends a third of 
a mile, and from the eastern part of Cuchara point a bank with 10 to 
16 feet extends southward 41 cables. 


Ratones island, low, and covered with brushwood, is situated 
about 1} miles south-west of Cuchara point. Ratones reef extends half 
a mile east of the island, and a bank under 3 fathoms extends half a 
mile further in that direction. 


Arenas cay, small and bushy, lies 4 cables south of Cuchara 
point, being connected thereto as well as to Ratones island by shoal 
water, protecting Ponce harbour on the west. 
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Plan of Ponce harbour on N4X. Var. 3° 10! W. 

Channels.—Anchorages.—The channels between Cayito reef 
and Hojas bank, and between Cayito reef and Cardona island, are 
a quarter of a mile wide, with depths of 7 to 8 fathoms. As before 
stated, a vessel can carry that depth close westward of Cardona island, 
but the broadest channel is that between Cardona island and Tasma- 
nian shoal, and between the former and Gatas islets, which is 
buoyed, and lighted, and leads to Port Ponce anchorage. Vessels of 
war usually anchor in 6 to 7 fathoms north-west of Cayito reef, 


Directions.—Approaching from either direction, steer 30 as to 
bring the leading lights in line bearing 15° true, well before reaching 
Tasmanian shoal. Keep this mark on, which will lead 1? cables west 
of the bell-buoy, and 1} cables east of Cardona reef black buoy, until 
the red buoy of Gatas reef is on the starboard beam, distant 14 cables, 
when anchorage may be picked up as convenient. 

By day, should the leading marks be indistinct, steer for Cardona 
island lighthouse bearing 0° true, until the western one of Gatas 
islets bears 32° true. Steer for it on that bearing, which leads about 
midway between the bell-buoy and No. 1 black buoy on Cardona reef ; 
when the latter is on the port beam, alter course northward for the 
anchorage. 

Pilots.—There are four Government pilots, who board and leave 
vessels near the bell-buoy. Pilotage is compulsory for merchant vessels. 

Tides.—lt is high water, full and change, in Ponce harbour, at 
IXh. 05m. ; springs rise a quarter of a foot. 

Ponce.—tThe town of Ponce is situated inland 1} miles northward 
of Port Ponce, with which it is connected by electric cars. It is the 
second in size and third in commercial importance in the island. The 
town has public hospitals, and is lighted with gas. © 

Population.—The population of Ponce in 1910 census was re 
turned as 63,444. 

Consulate.—A British Vice-Consul resides in the town, but has 
an office at the port. 

Trade.—In 1911 the exports were valued at £2,012,518. In the 
same year, 367 vessels with an aggregate tonnage of 952,288 tons 
entered the port. 


Supplies.—Water.—Al!l kinds may be obtained. Water is 
obtainable at the municipal pier at Penoncillo point, laid on to it from 
Ponce, in pipes. Fuel oil is supplied from the tanks of the West 
India Oil Company. 


Coal.—About 5,000 tons are imported annually, and about 1,000 
tons kept in stock. 
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Plan of Ponce harbour on 1148. Var, 3° 10' W. 

Communication.—Ponce is in communication with Pert San 
Juan by the coast railway, and also by a fine military road across the 
island, | 

There is cable communication direct from Jamaica and Santa Cruz 
islands, and thence with all parts of the world. 

Vessels of various steamship companies call regularly here for cargo. 


Storm signals are shown both at Port Ponce village and the. 
town of Ponce. See page 9. 


Chart 3408, Porto Rico. 

COAST.—Tallaboa bay, 5 miles westward of Ponce harbour, 
and just eastward of Point Guayanilla, is divided into two parts by 
Rio island, from which a reef extends northward to the shore. There 
is a 10-fathoms channel between the reets of Maria Langua and Palomos 
islands on the west, and those of Caribe island on the east ; also a chan- 
nel eastward of Caribe, between it and Parguera islets. Tallaboa river 
empties itself into the northern part of the bay. Anchorage may be 
found in from 4 to 6 fathoms water. 


Plan 3316, Guayanilla harbour. 

Guayanilla harbour (Lat. 17° 59’ N., Long. 66° 46' W.), 
open to the southward, is 1} miles wide in its entrance between Verraco 
point on the west, and Guayanilla point on the east; both 
points are skirted by reefs, awash in places, which extend a mile sea- 
ward of them. On the eastern reefs are Maria Langua aud Palomos 
islands, the former being three-quarters of a mile southward of 
Point Guayanilla. Several small rivers flow into the harbour or bay. 


, Depths.—tThe entrance channel has a width of 2} cables between 
the 5-fathoms contour lines abreast Maria Langua island, with a fair- 
way depth of 12 to 14 fathoms ;. patches of 4? and 5 fathoms lie on the 
west side of the fairway a quarter of a mile north-west of Maria 
Langua island buoy. The channel is half a mile abreast Gotay point 
a mile northward, opening to the harbour, which is about one mile in 
extent, with depths of 7 to 8 fathoms. 

There are numerous banks and reefs nearly dry on both the east 
and weet sides. 


Buoys.—There are three buoys marking prominent pont of reefs 
on the eastern side of the channel, as follows: — 

A red conical buoy, No. 2, known as Maria Langua buoy, in 
44 fathoms on the edge of the coral reef half a mile westward of that 
island. 

A red conical buoy, No. 4, known as Gotay point bases in 4 fathoms 
on the weet extreme of the reef extending southward from Gotay point. 


General charts 3689, 2600, 762. 
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Vlan 3316, Guayanilla harbour, Var. 3 10' W. 
A red conical buoy, No. 6, known as Mata buoy, in 4 fathoms, 
on the west extreme of the reef extending southward from Mata islet. 
A white mooring buoy, belonging to the Porto Rico Mercantile Com- 
pany, is placed in 10 feet of water in the extreme northern part of the 
harbour. 


Directions.—Steam vessels.—Approaching either from the 
east or west, give the reefs on either side of the entrance a berth of 
about a mile, until the harbour opens out on a 347° true bearing, the 
line of entrance, when steer in with Calichosa hill on that bearing (see 
view (a), facing this page), passing abont 150 yards westward of each of 
the three red conical buoys above mentioned. 


Sailing vessels can generally enter the harbour at almost any 
time during the day, but, in leaving, it is advisable to get under way 
at daylight, and then take advantage of the land breeze, which 
generally blows till about 7 or 8 o'clock. 


Anchorage can be picked up as convenient in 4 to 8 fathoms 
north-west of Mata islet. 


Town.—The town of Guavanilla is on the river of that name, 
14 miies inland ; 3} miles north-westward of it is the town of Yauco, 
with a population of 31,504 in 1910. Both are on the coast railway. 
The village known as Port Guayanilla, consisting of only a few houses, 
is on the north shore of the harbour, a little eastward of the mouth of 
Guayanilla river. 


Tides.—tThe rise and fall of tide is about half a foot. 


Plan 3502, Guanica harbour. 

GUANICA HARBOOR (Lat. 17° 57' N., Long. 66° 54' W.), 
about 8} miles westward of Guayanilla harbour, is an inlet 1? miles in 
length north-west and south-east, and a quarter of a mile to 4 cables 
in breadth. It is one of the best harbours on the south side of Porto 
Rico island, and is available for vessels of 22 feet draught. ‘The head, 
known as North-west bay, is shoaling from the mud carried down by 
Loco river, which empties itself there. 

The entrance, formed between two bold headlands, Meseta point on 
the east and Pescadores point on the west, is 2 cables wide, and is in 
the middle of a large bay formed between Criollo point and Brea point, 


a bold rocky cliff, 3 miles ‘westward of it. It has a fairway depth of. 


27 feet, and there is not less water in the approach by following the 
directions. See view (b), facing this page. 

Ensenada Las Pardas.—Between Brea and Pescadores points 
is a bay, nearly a mile in length, open to the eastward, cailed Ensenada 
las Pardas, and has depths of 5 to 6 fathoms in the outer part, with the 
exception of a 17 feet patch lying 4} cables northward of Brea point. 
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Plan 3502, Guanica harbour. Var. 3° 10' W. 

LIGHT.—Meseta point.—From a white octagonal tower on 
flat-roofed dwelling erected on this point, is exhibited a light elevated 
117 feet above high water. 


Dangers.—Buoys.—Close to Criollo point is the easternmost 
and largest of a group known as Cafia Gorda islands. These 
islands extend westward 6 cables, and are surrounded by reefs almost 
awash. Westward of these reefs is a coral reef half a mile in length 
east and west, also nearly awash, with a channel eastward of it 3 cables 
in width with a depth of about 20 feet, available with local knowledge. 

Still further westward is La Laja shoal with 8 feet least. water, and 
a narrow ridge with 22 to 30 feet of water extending 4 cables west- 
ward of it; westward 1} cables from this ridge is a shoal with 20 feet 
least’ water, on either side of which shoal, according to draught, are 
the best channels to the harbour. 


Bell-buoy.—On the western edge of this 20-feet shea] is moored 
a red flat float with skeleton structure, carrying a bell sounded by 
action of the waves, and bearing 208° true, distant one mile from 
Meseta point light. _ | 

Several narrow ridges with from 24 to 30 feet of water extend across 
the bay about 2 miles from the entrance to the harbour, and one patch 
with 20 feet lies 1,55 miles south-eastward of Meseta point light. 


Buoys.—lIn addition to the bell-buoy above mentioned, are the 
following buoys: — 

A red conical buoy, No. 4, in 19 feet of water off the south extremity 
of a bank extending from the village of Playa de Guanica. 

A black can buoy, No. 1, in 18 feet of water (known as the south 
shore buoy), about half a mile westward of No. 4. 

A red conical buoy, No. 6, in 19 feet of water, marks the eastern 
side of the channel leading into North-west bay. 

A white mooring buoy with flat top is placed in 34 fathoms, 
14 cables southward of Pera point, the west entrance point of the same 
bay. 

Directions.—Steam vessels.—Approaching Guanica har- 
bour from any direction, keep 4 miles from the coast until the light- 
house on Meseta point bears 0° true, when steer for it on that bearing. 
This will lead to the entrance in not less than 23 to 24 feet, on the 
ridge extending westward of La Laja shoal. Deeper water may be 
cbtained, however, by steering to pass half a cable westward of the 
Lell-buoy as soon as it is made out, and having passed it at that dis 
tance, steering for the lighthouse again until] the entrance to the 
harbour opens out. Steer in midway between the entrance points, and 
anchor as convenient, bearing in mind that the south-west shore is 
the bolder. 
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Plan 3502, Guanica harbour. Var. 3° 10" W. 

Sailing vessels can enter the harbour at almost any time dur- 
ing the day, as the trade wind draws in. The entrance is too narrow for 
vessels to beat out, and sailing vessels can leave only during the early 
morning, when there is usually a light land breeze. If it falls calm 
before obtaining an offing, it is better to anchor than to drift, as the 
sea sets almost continuously on the reefs on the Brea point side of 
approach. 


Anchorage may be had throughout the harbcur, according to 
draught, the bottom being soft and good holding ground, except in 
the entrance. The best position is in about 24 feet, with Guanica red 
conical buoy No. 4 bearing 336° true, distant about 1? cables. 

There is no tidal stream in the harbour, and vessels swing to the 
wind. 


Playa de Guanica is a small village on the north-east side of 
the harbour, nearly one mile northward of Meseta point, and has a 
small landing pier. ; 


Guanica.—This town is half a mile inland from Playa de Guanica 
village. 


Storm signals are exhibited. See page 9. 
Water is said to be of bad quality, and difficult to obtain. 


Chart 3308, Porto Rico. 

Coast.—From Brea point a broad chain of reefs extends westward 
as far as Cape Rojo, a distance of 154 miles. This chain of reefs has 
three passages in it, which are only available by vessels of light 
draught, and with the assistance of a pilot. ; 


Eastern pass is between Jorobado poimt and Terremoto cay ; 
there is a least depth of 5 fathoms, and by it coasting vessels enter 
Salinas cove. Montalva point, north-westward of Salinas cove, is 
fronted by Romero reef. : 

Falucho pass is between Media Luna reef and Corral cay, 
and has 6 fathoms water. It leads into Montalva bay, in which there 
is a village of the same name, eastward of Matei island.. 

“Margarita pass.—tThis passage lies between Marvarita and 
Laurel reefs on the west, and the reef one mile long just westward of 
Media Luna reef on the east. It is narrow, and inside the depth is 
7 to 9 fathoms. It leads to the village of Parguera. 

Margarita reef, 2 miles in length, east and west, lies parallel 
to the coast and 2 miles southward of Tocon point. 

Sucia bay (Lat. 17° 57' N., Long. 67° 10' W.), eastward of Cape 
Rojo, 1s contained between it and Molino point, 2 miles north-eastward. 
From the line joining those entrance points the bay recedes north- 
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Chart 3408, Porte Rico. Var. 8° 10' W. 
westward 1} miles. It is shallow, and exposed to the prevailing south- 
east wind and sea. 

Ola rock, a patch of 4 feet, lies about half a mile from the south- 
west side of the bay, and nearly a mile north of Cape Rojo. 


Bank.—A coral head with a depth of 10 fathoms over it and 
18 fathoms around is situated 5 miles south-eastward of Cape Rojo, 
on the steep edge of the bank extending from the coast. It 1s near 
the extreme end of the tongue with less than 10 fathoms, extending 
10 miles south-westward from the coast westward of Jorobado point. 


CAPE ROJO, the south-west extremity of the island, slopes 
down from a double-peaked hill 991 feet high to a bold headland, and, 
when first seen from eastward or westward, has the appearance of two 
islets lying under high land. When made from the southward, two 
remarkable projecting cliffs will be observed eastward of it. 


LIGHT .—0n the south-east point of Cape Rojo is erected a grey 
hexagonal tower, attached to flat-roofed dwelling, which exhibits a 
light at a height of 121 feet above high water. 

For description of the west coast. of Porto Rico, see page 408; for 
Mona island and passage, see pages 416, 419. 


NORTH COAST.—General remarks.—Aspect.—tThe 
north coast of Porto Rico is rugged and uneven; it extends in nearly 
a straight line east and west, and between Cape San Juan and San 
Juan harbour, a distance of 30 miles, presents no shelter whatever. 

The mountain range of Luquillo extends from the east end of the 
island, nearly parallel to the coast for a distance of about 14 miles, 
then turns abruptly southward for several miles and resumes its 
westerly direction; Yunque peak, 3,484 feet in height, at 
the eastern part of the range, is conspicuous as far west 
ward as San Juan harbour. -For about 14 miles westward from 
Cape San Juan the coast is composed of dark, rugged-looking cliffs, 
breaking down from the mountain side, but as the hills turn inward the 
land becomes low and undulating, and appears to be well cultivated, 
many chimneys of steam sugar-mills being seen above the trees. From 
off the west end of this high and cliffy portion of the coast the fortifi- 
cations and part of the city of San Juan will be seen. The shore 
appears to be skirted by a reef, enclosing numerous small cays and 
islets over which the sea breaks violently, and it should not be 
approached within the distance of 4 miles. 

For Cape San Juan light and San Juan channel, see pages 377, 388. 


Luquillo harbour.—Distant 6 miles westward of Cape San 
Juan is the small reef harbour of Luquillo. The entrance, 2 cables in 
breadth, is open to the north, with depth of 21 feet. 
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Chart 3408, Porto Rico. Var. 3° 40' W. 

Aspect.—The coast from Luquillo harbour to the river named 
Rio Grande de Loiza, 10 miles westward, is low, with a range of hillocks 
2 or 3 miles inland ; near Loiza isa hill, which, seen from the eastward, 
looks like an island. Between Rio Grande de Loiza and Herrera river, 
3 miles apart, and between Vacia Talega point and Maldonado point, 
14 and 6 miles, respectively, farther westward frcm the last-mentioned 


river, are white sandy beaches. 


Embarcaderos point (Lat. 18°20! V., Long. 65°44! W.), close | 


westward of Luquillo harbour, will not be noticeable until well west- 
ward of it, when it will be seen projecting, low, and covered with trees. 


Miquillo point is situated 44 miles north-westward of Embar- 
caderos point. 


Shoals.—Two shoals lie off it; one, with a least depth of 
24 fathoms, with scattered rocks having 5 to 6 fathoms over them for 
-about half a mile round, les 2 miles north-eastward from the point. 

The other shoal, the existence of which is doubtful, igs said to lie 
‘about 2 miles north of Miquillo point; 7 fathoms was the least water 
obtained on it. 


Whistle-buoy.—Close northward of the 23-fathoms shoal a 
whistle-buoy is placed ; the buoy is painted red, and marked No. 2. 


Vacia Talega point is formed by two low biuffs, covered with 
trees, | 

Maldonado point has the appearance of an island from the 
westward. 


Pian 478, San Juan harbour, 

MORRO (SAN JUAN) ISLAND, southward and westward 
of which les San Juan harbour, is easily recognised by its castle and 
lighthouse (see below). The island is nearly 24 miles in length and a 
little more than half a mile in maximum width. It is connected with 
the mainland at its eastern end by San Antonio bridge over a narrow 
boat channel. On the island is the city of San Juan, and on its west 
-extreme 1s Morro Castle. 


SAN JUAN HARBOUR (Lat.18°28' N.,Long.66°07' IW.) i1es 
about 30 miles westward of Cape San Juan, and is sheltered from the 
north and north-east by Morro island. From the east the harbour is 
sheltered by the low, swampy land of Porto Rico, and on the west by 
‘Cabras island, Las Cabritas, and the shallow banks which connect 
them to Palo Seco point. 


LIGHTS.—Morro castle.—From a grey square brick tower, 
with octagonal base, on Morro castle, is exhibited a light, elevated 
181 feet above hich water. 

General charts 2600, 762. 
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Plan 478, San. Juan harbour. Var. 8° 40' W. 

Catano leading lights.—Front.—tThe front or northern 
light, elevated 25 feet above high water, is shown from a white pyra- 
midal house on black pile structure, situated in 10 feet of water,. 
3 cables southward of Bajios reefs, on the south-west side of the port.. 
See below. 

Rear.—tThis rear light, elevated 56 feet above high water, is shown: 
from a white framework tower, with slatted day-mark, with white 
house in rear. It is situated 4} cables westward of Catano village, and. 
‘bears 188° true, distant 7 cables from the front oe In line, they: 
lead into the port. 


Anegado shoal leading lights—Front.—tThis light, 
elevated 25 feet above high water, is shown from a red pyramid house 
on piles, situated on the north-west side of Anegado shoal. See below. 


Rear.—tThe rear light, elevated 52 feet above high water, is shown. 
from a red skeleton tower on reservoir bearing 136° true, distant. 
1% miles from the front light. In line, they lead from, and to, the line: 
of the Catano lights, described above. 


Puntilla shoal.—From a black post erected on the south-west: 
edge of this shoal is shown a light elevated 10 feet above high water.. 

Puntilla point.—A black and grey post stands at the end of 
Puntilla point jetty, exhibiting a light elevated 10 feet above ee 
water. 

Depths.—tThe port has a depth of over 30 feet in the entrance, 
and is 14 cables wide between the 5-fathoms lines. The harbour is 
34 miles in total length, and considerable space has (1919) been . 
dredged to 28 feet ; dredging is still being carried on (1920). During: 
strong northerly winds the entrance breaks right across. 

Isla de Cabras, a narrow island 4 cables long south-east and’ 
north-west, is situated on the west side of the entrance, half a mile 
westward from Morro point. An islet lies close to its south-east. 
extreme, and three others, named Las Cabritas, lie close north-east of 
Isla de Cabras. 

On Cabras island are hospital dwellings, and on the south-west side- 
a landing pier. 

Colinas shoal, with very little water on it, extends 2 cables. 
east, and 4 cables south-eastward from Isla de Cabras. 

Buoys.—tTwo red conical buoys mark the eastern side of Colnas. 
shoal; the northern one (No. 2) is placed in 5 fathoms, the southern. 
buoy, known as Colnas shoal (No. 4), is moored in 7 fathoms. 

Palo Seco point, on the west side of entrance, is half a mile. 
south of Isla de Cabras. Fort Canuelo, a small stone structure with 


_ flagstaff, is situated 2 cables north-east of the point. 
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Plan 478, San Juan harbour. Var. 3° 40' W. | 

Bajios reefs, with very little water on them, extend nearly half a 
mile eastward from Palo Seco point. 

Tablazo shoal.—From Anegado shoal light the north-east edge 
of the flat which fills the bay between Palo Seco and Catano points, 
trends north-westward one mile. On this flat, and half a mile eastward 
of the front Catano leading light, are two patches with 10 feet water on 
them, named Tablazo shoal. 

Buoys.—A red conical buoy, known as 30-feet channel buoy 
No. 6), lies 3 cables northward of the northern patch of Tablazo 
shoal, and on the boundary line of prohibited anchorage (page 405). 

A red conical buoy (No. 8) lies in 5 fathoms eastward of the same 
patch. 

A red conical buoy (No. 10) lies, in the same depth, 1} cables east- 
ward of the southern patch of Tablazo shoal. South-eastward, 
11 cables from the above, is a similar buoy (No. 12). 

Nearly 3 cables north-west of Anegado shoal light is moored a red 
conical buoy, known as 30-feet channel buoy (No. 14). 

Catano point is a little over 13 miles south-eastward of Palo 
Seco point, and from it the village of Catano extends westward three- 
quarters of a mile, between the shore and a shallow stream named 
Cafio de San Fernando. 


Anegado shoal, with 3 feet water over it, lies from 34 to 


44 cables north-east of Catano point, being connected thereto by a 
bank with depths under 15 feet. 

Buoy.—aA red conical buoy (No. 2) is placed near the north 
extreme of Anegado shoal. For Light, see page 402. 

Largo shoal, nearly awash, from 2 to 3 cables in diameter, lies 
a cable south-eastward of Anegado shoal. 


Buoy.—A red conical buoy (No. 4) marks the north side of Largo 


shoal. 

Capitaneja shoal, a cable in diameter, and almost awash, is 
situated a quarter of a mile south of the Quarantine station. From 
this shoal the water shoals gradually to the head of the port. 

On the north-east side of the port are the following shoals and 
buoys : — 

Santa Elena shoal, with depth of 7 feet, extends one cable 
from the west side of Morro point. 

Buoys.—Nearly a cable north of the 7-feet patch on Santa Elena 
shoal is placed a black can buoy (No. 1). 

Light-buoy.—Nearly 14 cables southward of the same patch, and 
a quarter of a cable north-east of the line of Anegado shoal leading 
lights, is moored a spar-shaped black buoy (No. 3), showing a white 
light occulteng every ten seconds. 

General charts 3408, 2600, 762. 
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Plan 478, San Juan harbour. Var. 3° 40' W. 

A patch, with depth of 20 feet, lies 50 yards south-west of the 
leading mark, and distant 1} cables south-east of light-buoy No. 3. 

San Augustin shoal, with 4 to 5 feet water on it, lies near 
the outer edge of the bank extending a quarter of a mile westward 
from the shore near the police station. 

Buoy.—Nearly half a cable outside the above shoal is placed a 
black can buoy (No. 5), a quarter of a cable north-east of the line of 
the Anegado shoal leading lights. ; 

A patch, with 20 feet of water on it, lies on the leading mark, dis- 
tant half a cable northeastward from red conical buoy No. 8 (page 
403). 

Puntilla shoal—Light-post.—On the outer edge of this 
shoal, and distant one cable north-west from Puntilla point light, is 
erected a black post, which exhibits the light mentioned on page 402. 

A black can buoy (No. 9) lies a quarter of a cable east of Puntilla 
point light. 

Isla Grande.—this island, nearly 7 cables long east and west, 
lies two-thirds of a mile eastward of Puntilla point, and is separated 
from Morro island by a narrow and shallow channel, named Cafio de 
San Antonio. On its west side lie the following two shoals: — 

Punta Larga shoal, awash in places, extends 4} cables south- 
westward from the north point of Isla Grande. 

Light-buoy.—Moored in 30 feet, near the south-west extreme 
of Punta Larga shoal, is a light-buoy (No. 18), showing a red fized 
light. Three-quarters of a cable south of this buoy is placed a red 
conical buoy (No. 16), known as junction buoy. 

A red conical buoy (No. 20) is moored in 30 feet north of Punta 
Larga shoal, distant 2 cables north-east of the light-buoy (No. 18). 

Two similar buoys, Nos. 22 and 24, mark the north edge of the 
same shoal, distant 1% and 34 cables, respectively, north-eastward of 
No. 20, above-mentioned. 

Yaboa shoal, nearly awash, is situated 2 cables westward from 
the south-west point of Isla Grande, its south side being marked by a 
black can buoy (No, 1). 

Miraflores island, containing the quarantine station, lies close 
eastward of Isla Grande, to which it is joined by a shallow bank. 

Miraflores shoal, with 5 feet water on it, is a small unmarked 
patch lying 14 cables westward of the Quarantine pier. 

Directions.—Keep at least 3 miles from the land until the mouth 
of the harbour opens out, and then steer for the entrance; the castle 
with the lighthouse will be good marks. Steer in on the line of the 
Catafio leading lights, bearing 188° true, passing between the two 
entrance buoys, Nos. 1 and 2. When the Anegado shoal leading lights 
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Plan 478, San Juan harbour. Var. 3° 50! W. 
are in line, bearing 136° true, steer for them so, passing about 50 yards 
south-west of Santa Elena shoal light-buoy No. 3. If proceeding to 
the part of the inner harbour northward of Punta Larga shoal, haul 
sharply to the north-east when Puntilla point light is abeam, anchor- 
ing in 28 to 30 feet, or proceed to the wharves. 

Moor with open hawse to the north-west in the outer, and to the 
north-east in the inner harbour. 

A. sailing vessel with a head wind must stand im as far as is prac- 
ticable, and drop her anchor, warping in when the wind fails. To 
enter the inner harbour, a pilot is recommended in a sailing vessel. 


Anchorages.— Vessels of heavy draught can anchor outside the 
entrance in 12 to 14 fathoms. 


Prohibited anchorage.—Owing to the existence of submarine 
telegraph cables in the entrance to Port San Juan, vessels are pro- 
hibited from anchoring northward of a line drawn in a 270° true direc- 
tion, through red conical huoy (No. 6). 

Vessels making only a short stay will find convenient anchorage 
south-west of San Augustin shoal, and eastward of Tablazo shoal in 28 
to 30 feet, south-west of the leading mark. The inner harbour, that 
part of the port north-east and south-east of Puntilla point, with 22 
to 30 feet, is secure in all winds. Here, the land eastward of the 
town being low, the benefit of the cool trade wind is felt. ~ 

There igs also anchorage, in 23 to 24 feet, between Anegado and 
Punta Larga shoals. 

Wharves.—The three principal wharves are on the scuth side of 
the city north-east of Puntilla point light. The western wharf, belong- 
ing to the San Antonio Company, has a length of 450 feet with depth 
of 25 feet alongside. Eastward of it, 150 feet, is the wharf of same 
length, belonging to the Porto Rico Coal Company. The depth along- 
side is about. the same. Eastward, 300 yards from it, is a wharf on 
which rails are laid, called The Quay, of about the same dimensions, 
and depth alongside. 

Tides.—It is high water, full and change, at VITIh. 14m. ; springs 
rise 1} feet. i 

San Juan, the capital of the island, stands on the steep southern 
slope of the western portion of Morro island, and 1s partly hidden from 
the sea by the rocky ridge which forms the northern shore. The sani- 
tary condition is good. 

The United States has a naval station here, where supplies and coal 
are kept. 

Population.—In 1910 the population was returned as 48,716. 

Consulate.—Great Britain is represented by a Consul. 
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Plan 478, San Juan harbour. Var. 3° 40' W 

Trade.—For produce, trade, and shipping for the whole island, 
see page 376. 

Supplies.—Provisions of all kinds can be obtained at San Juan. 
Vegetables are good and cheap, also all kinds of tropical fruit. 

Coal can always be obtained, night or day; the Porto Rico Coal 
Company, alone, importing over 115,000 tons. (For position of and 
depth at. whose wharf, see page 405.) The wharf is fitted with the 
most recent appliances for rapid loading. From 150 to 200 tons can 
be put on board from the wharf. Vessels can also be coaled at anchor, 
by lighters, at the rate of 75 to 100 tons per hour. None but United 
States coal'is kept in stock. The Porto Rico Coal Company maintains 
a complete towage and lighterage service. 

‘Water.—Pure drinking water, and suitable water for a steamer’s 
boilers, can be obtained frem this company either at their wharf, or 
in the stream, by their water-boats. Ice can also be obtained. 

Repairs.—The above company possesses modern machine shops, 


and accepts contracts for repairs. 


Dredging.—Arrangements have been made (1919) = the deepen- 
ing of San Juan harbour. 

Pilotage is compulsory for foreign merchant vessels. 

Communication.—The steamers of several companies call at 
San Juan harbour from the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Spain, and Brazil. Coastal steamers make the round of the island at 
regular and frequent intervals. 

The American Railroad Company, of Porto Rico, with its terminus 
at San Juan, encircles nearly four-fifths of the island, passing through 
the principal coastal towns. There is a good telephone service between 
San Juan and all the inland towns. An aetne railway connects San 
Juan with Rio Piedras. 

There is cable communication vid St. Thomas with all parts, and 
inland telegraphic communication with all the principal towns. 

Signal station.—A signal station is established on Fort Cristo 
bal, with which vessels can communicate by International code. 

Storm signals (see page 9) are shown from the same signal 
station. 

Wireless telegraph station.—This station is situated on the 
north coast half a mile westward of Escambron point. The three white 
poles, each about 300 feet high, are conspicuous from seaward. The 
office is open to the public at all times ; call letters N. A. U. 

Life-saving station.—A lifeboat and lifesaving apparatus are 
established here. 

Quarantine is strict and well maintained, The quarantine 
station is on Miraflores island, as before mentioned. A health officer 
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Plan 478, San Juan harbour, Var. 3° 40! W. 
boards all vessels. There is a military hospital, and a naval hospital 
with a U.S. naval surgeon in charge. 


Meteorological table.—See page 436. 


Chart 3408, Porto Rico. 

The north coast of Porto Rico from San Juan to Arecibo, a 
distance of 33 miles, affords only indifferent anchorages, of which 
Manata is the best, and it should be given a berth of 3 miles, unless 
bound to any place. 

Tortuguero is a small town on the coast, about 20 miles west- 
ward of San Juan harbour. | 


Manati river (Lat. 78° 29' NV., Long. G6° 32! W.).—Coasters 
and other vessels which ship the produce of this coast, anchor either 
at the mouth of the river, where there is no shelter and where landing 
is impracticable in bad weather, or at Point Palmas Atlas, “14 miles 
farther westward, which is more secure with ordinary winds. 


Plan of Port Arecibo on 33783. 

Port Arecibo, 9} miles west of Manati river, and 27 miles east of 
Borinquen point, has shelter for small vessels in winds between north- 
east and south-west, through south, in a depth of 3 fathoms. Larger 
vessels calling at this port. should anchor in 7? fathoms, sandy bottom, 
with Morillo point not bearing northward of 79° true. 


LIGHT. — Morillos point. — A white hexagonal tower 
attached to a flat-roofed dwelling is erected 14 cables eastward from 
the extreme of Morillos point. The light is elevated 120 feet above 
high water. 


Cosinera rock.—Four dry rocks extend nearly 2 cables south- 
west of Morillos point, the outer one being named Cosinera rock. 


Arecibo river has its main outlet 3 cables southward of the 
hghthouse. When much flooded, the river breaks through tem- 
porarily, forming another channel close to the town. The water is said 


to be good for drinking purposes. 


Resuello rock is one of a small cluster of dry rocks lying a 
quarter of a mile northward of the west side of Arecibo town. 


Arecibo.—This town, which has a sea front of about a quarter of 
a mule, is situated near the shore, and a little more than three-quarters 
of a mile south-west of Morillo point. In 1910, it had a population 
of 42,429. The church is conspicuous when open of Morillos point. It 
is connected with San Juan harbour railway and telegraph. 


Signal station.—Arecibo is a signal station, the flagstaff being 
erected on a hill close west of the town. 
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Plan of Port Arecibo on 3373. Var. 3° 40!" W. 
Pilots.—A pilot can be had on hoisting the usual signals. 


Storm signals are hoisted. See page 9. 
Consulate.—Great Britain is represented by a Vice-Consul. 
A lifeboat and life-saving apparatus are kept here. 


Caution.—With northerly winds, which occur between September 
and May, a vessel should always be prepared to put out to sea. 


Chart 3408, Porto Rico. 

COAST.—Point Borinquen (Lat.18°29' NV .,Long.67°10'W’.).. 
—From Arecibo to Point Agujereada (pierced rock), 254 miles west- 
ward of it, the northern coast of Porto Rico is flat, low, and sandy. 
It there takes a south-west direction for 2 miles, and is formed of bold, 
rocky cliffs, terminating at Point Borinquen, the north-west extreme of 
the island. 

Point Borinquen may be rounded within a mile, and that will be out- 
side the 100-fathoms line. Close in, the coastline is fringed with 
reefs, 


LIGHT .—From a white pyramidal tower situated near the old 
lighthouse on Point Borinquen is exhibited a light, elevated 65 feet 
above high water. 


WEST COAST—Aguadilla bay, between Pefias Blancas 
and Jiguero point, is clear of danger, except the sand bars which 
extend 2 cables off the mouths of the rivulets on its southern side; 
the whole shore is sandy and skirted by a narrow flat about a quarter 
of a mile in breadth and steep-to. 


Directions.—Point Borinquen and Jiguero point may be 
rounded at a mile distant; the coast between them is fringed with 
reefs and must be cautiously approached. 


Anchorage may be taken up anywhere off the town of Aguadilla 
in 10 to 18 fathoms. The most convenient berth for large vessels will 
be found half a mile west of the church in 18 fathoms, over good 
holding ground. 

In taking up an outer berth be sure the vessel is in soundings, and 
not to bring up tooshort to avoid dragging off the bank which is very 
steepto. In the winter season, when strong north-west and north winds 
occur, it will be advisable to quit the anchorage the moment a change 
threatens. At this period, even with strong north-east winds, a heavy 
uneasy swell rolls into the bay, and sends a high surf on the beach. 


Aguadilla, 34 miles southward of Point Borinquen lighthouse, 
stands on the shore, and Aguadilla river, a stream of excellent water, 
runs through the centre of it. 
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Chart 3408, Porto Rico. Var. 3° 60' W. 
Population.—In 1910 the population was 21,419. 
Communication.—The town of Aguadilla is connected by rail- 
way with San Juan and Mayaguez. It is on the inland telegraph and 
telephone systems. Steamers call here regularly. 


Storm signals are shown here. Sce page 9. 


Supplies.—Aguadilla bay is an excellent place for water and all 
kinds of refreshment. 


The coast from the town of Aguadilla extends south-westward 
74 miles to Jiguero point. Culebrina, Guayaba, and Grande rivers 
empty themselves on this stretch of coast. 


LIGHT .—Jiguero point (ut. 18° 22! N., Long. 67° 16! W.). 
—On this point is erected a red octagonal tower over a rectangular 
flat-roofed dwelling, from which is exhibited a light at a height of 
69 feet above high water. 


Caution.—A light, exhibited from a sugar mill, 31 miles south- 
south-eastward of, and brighter than the preceding, might be confusing 
to a vessel making Jiguero point light. 


DESECHEO (Zat. 18° 23! N., Long. 67° 29' W.).—This island, 
situated about 12 miles westward from Jiguero point and 273 miles 
from Mona island (page 416), is nearly a mile in diameter, and 
almost entirely composed of a remarkably high wooded hill which 
may be seen from a distance of 36 miles in clear weather. 

When seen from the south-west, the southern side of the island 
appears precipitous, but from the north more sloping; it is a useful 
mark in navigating the western side of Porto Rico. The few dangers 
which lie close to the island always show themselves, and are steep-to. 

Although situated on a bank about 24 miles in diameter, with 
depths under 50 fathoms, the island is too small to give the necessary 
shelter for anchorage free from the heavy swell usually prevailing 
in Mona passage. 


The coast from Jiguero point trends south-south-eastward 
44 miles to Cadena point, with a reef fronting it. 

Rincon bay is 14 miles from Jiguero point; the bottom is foul and 
affords no good anchorage. 

Cadena point is high, and easily recognised as being the termi- 
nation of a chain of hills. It should not be approached within the 
distance of a mile. 


Peregrina reef extends nearly a mile outside of Cadena point, 
and has 1} fathoms least water. The reef is not discernible in ordinary 
weather, and caution is necessary in navigating in this vicinity. 
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Chart 3408, Porto Rico. Var. 2° 50’ W. 

Anasco bay is situated immediately south-east of Cadena point, 
between it and Algarrobo point, distant 6 miles. There are many 
factories in the neighbourhood. 

Afiasco river empties itself into the bay and has thrown up a 
shallow bar before it, which extends more than half a mile from the 
shore ; outside this there is well-sheltered anchorage, with the prevail- 
ing winds, for vessels of the largest draught. | 


Plan 8878, Mayagiiez bay. 


MAYAGUEZ BAY (Lat. 18° 12’ N., Long. 67° 10' W.) lies 
between Algarrobo point and Point Guanajibo, 3} miles apart; east- 
ward of the shoals which shelter it, it is about 2 miles in extent, with 
depths of 5 to 12 fathoms, and with 12 to 20 fathoms in the entrance. 

It affords excellent shelter from the prevailing winds, and is 
available for vessels of deep draught, and is one of the best auchoreec 
in the island. 


Aspect.— From Algarrobo point (which may be known by a house 
with a red roof built upon high piles, on the hill just above the point), 
the bay trends to the south-east for 1} miles to Little Algarrobo 
point, low and sandy, on which there is a sugar factory, with a chimney 
and some blue buildings around it. 


Leading lights.—Front.—tThis light, elevated 15 feet above 
high water, 1s shown from a concrete pile structure, the lower half 
painted red and the upper half white, on black dolphin in 12 feet 
water. 7 


Rear.—This light in front of the town, bearing 109° true distant 
750 yards from the front light. It is elevated 55 feet above high 
water, and shown from a white framework structure, with red 
diamond-shaped daymark. These two lights in line lead through the 
main entrance channel. 

Shoals and buoys.—Outer and Inner Manchas are the 
shallowest portions of a bank 13 miles in extent, north-west and 
south-east, with irregular depths of less than 5 fathoms, on the 
aorthern side of the main entrance to the bay. 

Outer Manchas (Lat. 18° 14! V., Long. 67° 13' W.), the north- 
western shoal, lies with its northern extreme bearing 293° true, dis- 
tant 27; miles from Algarrobo point. It consists of two patches, 
together 34 cables in extent, with a least depth of 12 feet on the 
southern patch, and 16 feet on the northern, the latter being marked 
on its western side by a black can buoy (No. 1), moored in a depth 
of 4 fathoms. 


Inner Manchas lies three-quarters of a mile south-eastward of 
Outer Manchas. It consists of a large patch, about 34 cables in 
General charts 3689, 2600, 762, 761. 
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Plan 3378, Mayagtiez bay. Var. 2° 50! W. 
extent, with 15 feet least Ee patches of 18 feet le northward 


and between it and Oufer Manchas, and a 15-feet patch at half a cable 


southward of it, bordering the north side of the main entrance. 


Bell-buoy.—A black bell-buoy (14) is moored close westward of 
this patch. 


Manchas (Machos) grandes, the north extreme of which 
borders the south side of the main entrance, les about half a mile 
southward of Inner Manchas, and is the northernmost of a chain of 
shoals extending thence to the southern shore of the bay, and to Guana- 
jibo point, distant 3 miles. 

The least water, 11 feet, 1s Gircequarters of a mile from its 
northern end ; over the remainder of the shoal the general depths are 
from 12 to 24 feet. 


Light-buoy.—A _ red spar-shaped buoy, marked ‘‘ Machos 
grandes,’ is moored on the north-eastern edge of Manchas grandes 
shoal in a depth af 6 fathoms, about three-quarters of a cable north-east 
of a patch of 12 feet. This buoy shows a white light occulting every 
ten seconds. 


Rodriguez bank, which dries in several places, lies midway 
between the northern edge of Manchas grandes and Point Guanajibo, 
the southern extreme of the bay. 


White rock, a patch with 9 feet water, lies about 2 cables east- 
ward of the flat connecting Rodriguez bank with Manchas grandes. 
Several patches of 9 feet are situated between Manchas grandes and 
Rodriguez bank, south-westward of White rock 

The channel between Rodriguez bank and Point Guanajibo has from 
9 to 10 feet least water. 


The southern shore of the bay, eastward of Rodriguez bank, 
is fronted by a flat which, under the depth of 18 feet, extends about 
7 cables, or to nearly abreast that bank; there are no dangers on it, 
and the bottom is soft clay. 

The northern shore of the bay, from the town to Algarrobo ssl 
13 fronted by the two shoals below mentioned ; the shore flat extends 
but a short distance off. 


Algarrobo reef, 13 cables in extent and partly dry at low 
water, lies 3 cables south-westward from Algarrobo point. 

Buoy.—A black can buoy (No. 3) is moored in a depth of 
5 fathoms on its south-western edge. 

Mondongo shoal, about 14 cables in length, north-west and 
south-east, parts of which dry at low water, lies about 2 cables north- 
westward from Little Algarrobo point. ' 
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Plan 3373, Mayagiez bay. Var. 2° 50' W. 
Directions.—Approaching Tere from the northward, 
vessels should give the Outer Manchas buoy.-(page 411), a berth of 
about a mile, and then steer south-east and bring the leading lights (or 
structures) in line bearing 109° true. This course leads about a cable 

south of the bell-buoy, in the deepest water, to the anchorage. 

Vessels of 20-feet draught can use the channel about three-quarters 
of a mile wide, between Algarrobo reef and Inner Manchas, taking 
care to avoid the former. 

Vessels of light draught can pass southward of f Rodrigues bank, but 
there are some patches of 9 feet in the channel. 

Approaching from the southward vessels should keep outside the 
100-fathoms line until the leading lights or structures are in line, when 
they can be steered for, as above directed. 


Anchorage (Lat. 18° 12' N., Long. 67° 11' W.).—The best 
anchorage in the bay is off the town in any required depth ; good hold- 
ing ground and sheltered from the north round by east to south. 

Small vessels find good shelter during bad weather off the French 
pier at Vigos, in the bight northward of Little Algarrobo point and 
Mondongo shoal. 

Wharf.—The T-shaped wharf at Little Algarrobo point has 
about 14 feet of water at its outer end. 


Mayaguez river.—At the head of the hay is the entrance to 
Mayaguez river, with the town on both entrance points. It is spanned 
by an iron bridge connecting the two portions of the town. The river is 
nearly dry in the entrance, but small droghers lay up here in the hurri- 
cane season. 

Mayaguez is a thriving town, clean, orderly, and well kept. It 
is lighted with gas and’ has excellent water. Supplies are plentiful 
and cheap. See view (c), facing page 397. 


Population.—In 1910 the population was returned as 42,429. 
Consulate.—Great Britain is represented by a Vice-Ccnsul. 


Trade.—This district depends more on coffee than on any other 
export articles. In 1913, the value of coffee exported was £355,580, 
of sugar £238,105, and of oranges £79,273. In that year, 355 steam 
vessels, with aggregate tonnage of 629,902 tons, entered the port; 
62 sailing vessels of 13,812 tons. 

Communication.—The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company’s 
steamers, and those of the Atlas line, call here. The coast railway from 
San Juan to Ponce passes through Mayaguez. It is connected with the 
inland telegraph system. 

Submarine cable.—A telegraph cable is laid from Mayaguez 
bay to Santo Domingo, in the Santo Domingo-Haiti republic. | 
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Plan 8373, Mayagtiez bay. Var. 2° 507 W, 

Tides.—It is high water, full and change, at VIIh. 51m. Springs 
rise 14 feet. 

Storm signals are shown here. See page 9. 


Chart 3408, Porto Rico. 

‘'COAST—Inner channels.—tThe coast between Mayaguez 
bay and Cape Rojo, a distance of 15 miles, is foul and bordered by 
rocky shoals and outlying shoals and banks to the distance of nearly 
10 miles; the inner channels, though buoyed, are only available by 
small craft with local knowledge. 


OUTLYING DANGERS.—Negro bank is 3 miles long 
in a northerly and southerly direction, and almost always breaks. 
There is as little as 1} fathoms in places, and it les 3 miles westward 
from Point Guanajibo. 


Buoy.—A black can buoy (No. 3) lies near the north extreme of 
Negro bank, and marks the north entrance to Guanajibo channel. 


Tourmaline reef extends about 5 miles westward of Negro 
bank, with a narrow channel between. There are heads with from 
24 to 3 fathoms of water on them. The bottom is of coral formation. 


Light-buoy.—Moored in 5} fathoms, off the west. end of Tour- 
maline reef, is a black cylindrical buoy, with skeleton superstructure 
(I.A.). It exhibits an oceulting red light every ten seconds (light 
five seconds, eclipse five seconds). 

Las Coronas are sandbanks situated westward of Point Ostiones. 
The shoalest head, 14 fathoms, is 3 miles from the point. 

Media Luna bank (Lat. 15° 66' N., Long. 67° 19' W.), 2 miles 
north-west of Las Coronas, is about three-quarters of a mile in extent, 
with depth of 43 fathoms. It always breaks. 


Gallardo shoal is a detached liead with 2} fathoms, and lies 
7 miles westward of Point Melones. 


Light-and-whistle-buoy.—A black cylindrical buoy (No. 1), 
with skeleton superstructure, is moored in 9 fathoms close south-west 
of Gallardo shoal, bearing from Cape Rojo light 295° true, distant 
94 miles. The buoy exhibits an occulting white light every ten 
seconds (light five secoyds, eclipse five seconds). 

Caution.—Numerous shoal patches, with depths over them of 
4 to 5 fathoms, exist near the edge of the 100-fathoms line off the 
west coast of Porto Rico, and extend a little over 8 miles north- 
west of Gallardo shoal. The edge of the bank is generally very abrupt, 
the change from 10 to 100 fathoms being often within a quarter of 
a mile. Vessels should therefore keep a careful look-out when in 
the vicinity. 
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Chart 3408, Porto Rico. Var. 2° 50’ W. | 

Vessels from the eastward and bound round Cape Rojo should keep 
to the southward of a parallel drawn 5 miles southward of Cape Rojo, 
and then keep outside the 100-fathoms line until Mayaguez has been 
brought to bear southward of 90° true. Bearings of Cape Rojo light 
at frequent intervals should give a fairly accurate fix. 


GUANAJIBO CHANNEL.—This inaoer channel, from Cape 
Rojo to Mayaguez bay, sheltered to a great extent by the outlying 
shoals and banks just described, has a least depth of 14 feet, and can 
be used by vessels of light draught under the guidance of a pilot. 


Buoys.—tThe following buoys, in accordance with the United 
States system (page 10), are placed in this inner channel, a vessel 
from the south having the red conical buoys on her starboard and 
the black can buoys on her port hand :— 

Casabe shoal red conical buoy (No. 2) is placed in 5 fathoms about 
1} miles north-west of Aguila point. 

A black can buoy, known as Point Melones (No. 1), is moored on 
the south end of Resuello shoals, 14 miles west of Point Melones. 

A red conical buoy, marked Point Ostiones (No. 4), is placed on 
the south-west edge of a 23-fathoms patch, lying in 31 feet, distant 
14 miles west of the point. 

A similar buoy, known as Point Arenas shoal (No. 6), is placed in 


. 34 fathoms, 2} miles north-west of this point. 


A red conical buoy, marked Point Guanajibo shoal (No. 8), is 
moored in 4 fathoms, 2 miles west of that point. 

Negro bank black can buoy (No. 3), in the north entrance to this 
channel and 3 miles north-west of Point Guanajibo, was previously 
mentioned in connection with Negro bank (page 413). 

After passing this buoy, going north, a vessel emerges into the open 
water west of Rodriguez bank, until arriving in the main entrance 
channel to Mayagiiez bay (page 410). 

Port Real, about 8 miles southward of Mayagiiez bay, is almost 
a circular basin three-quarters of a mile in diameter, with a depth 
of 16 feet in the centre. The entrance lies between Point Carenero 
on the north and Point Fuerte on the south. The channel, which 
ig very narrow and tortuous, carries 9 feet water, and lies near the 
south entrance point. From Point Carenero a long reef extends, 
which, after skirting Fanduca cay, terminates three-quarters of a 
mile westward of Point Ostiones. The inhabitants in this locality 
subsist chiefly on fish; boats leave here during the season for the 
turtle fisheries of Mona island. 


Plan 3538, Boqueron bay. 
BOQUERON BAY (Lat. 18° 02' N., Long. 67° 12' W.) lies 
about 3 miles southward of Port Real. Thea bay, between Points 
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Plan 3533, Boqueron bay. Var. 2° 50' W. 

Guaniquilla and Melones, is a little over 24 miles wide, from the line 
joining which it recedes eastward 2} miles to the head, affording well- 
sheltered anchorage. The entrance is almost blocked by a reef, a 
mile in length north and south, with a channel about 2 cables wide 
at either end of it. 


Depths.—The northern channel carries from 26 to 28 feet, avoid- 
ing a patch of 21 feet; the southern channel 36 to 39 feet in the 
fairway. Enmedio shoal, between them, has numerous shallow 
patches, some nearly awash, others with 5 to 14 feet water on them. 


Buoys.—tThe south extreme of Enmedio shoal is marked by a 
black can buoy (No. 1); the north end by a red conical buoy (No. 2), 
placed on the above-mentioned patch of 21 feet. 

A reef with from 8 to 18 feet of water extends 7 cables from the 
shore on the south side of the entrance to within about 2 cables of 
Enmedio shoal. 

In the bay the water shoals gradually from 34 feet near the central 
reef to 1] and 12 feet a cable off the shore. There is a small 18-feet 
patch in the northern, and an 8-feet patch named Ramito shoal in the 
southern part of the bay. 

Buoy.—tThe north end of Ramito shoal is marked by a red conical 
buoy (No. 4). 

Directions.—A vessel of suitable draught might use the northern 
entrance by rounding Point Guaniquilla at 2 cables distance and keep- 
ing 3 cables from the northern shore until inside Enmedio shoal, 
passing northward of its red conical buoy (No. 2), and anchoring as 
convenient, but taking care, if of heavy draught, to avoid the 18-feet 
patch above mentioned. 

A good berth is in 20 to 25 feet, with Boqueron village bearing 65° 
true. The lead is a good guide in approaching the head of the bay. 


Climate.—Boqueron bay appears to be the line of separation as 
regards the climate and productions of Porto Rico. On the north side, 
where there is an abundant rainfall, the country is fertile, covered with 
trees and rich pasture lands, where cattle feed. To the south, towards 
Point Melones, and having its rise there, is a chain of arid mountains 
without trees or pasture; an uninterrupted drought does not permit 
the growth of vegetation on this side. 


Chart 3408, Porto Rico. 

CAPE ROJO, the south-west point of Porto Rico, slopes down 
from a double-peaked hill to a bold headland, and when first seen 
from the eastward or the westward has the appearance of two islets 
lying under high land; when made from the southward two remark- 
able projecting cliffs will be observed eastward of it. See also page 
400. 
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Chart 3408, Porto Rico. Var. 2° 50’ IV. 

LIGHT (Lat. 17° 56' N., Long. 67° 12' W.).—From a grey hexa 
gonal tower attached to flat-roofed dwelling erected on Cape Rojo 
a light is exhibited, at an elevation of 121 feet above high water. 


For description of the coast eastward of Cape Rojo, see page 400. 


Winds.—Except when disturbed by some atmospheric depression 
the north-east trade wind blows with the greatest regularity during 
the whole year, winds from north of east prevailing from November 
to April, and from south of east from May to October. On and near 
the island the trade wind usually blows from about 9 a.m. until sunset, 
attaining its greatest force in the afternoon. 

During the night it is replaced by a land breeze, blowing outward in 


- all directions from the island, and which is more pronounced on the 


lee side. 

Occasionally, from November to April, the regular trade is inter- 
rupted by calms and light variable winds, sometimes lasting for several 
days. Stich a period is apt to be followed on the northern coast of 
the island by a heavy sea from the northward, and this, after an 
interval varying from a few hours to two days, by a norther; after 
which the regular trades are resumed, blowing with extra force. See 
Meteorological table, page 436. 


Currents.—On the north and south coasts of Porto Rico the 
currents are, as a rule, greatly influenced by the direction and strength 
of the trade winds. In general there is a westerly drift, the rate of 
which is greatest near the island. A decidedly westerly set has been 
noticed near the 100-fathoms contour line on the south coast from 
Muertos island to Cape Rojo. This continues at times northward along 
the western coast, but it would not reach as far as Jiguero point, off 
which the prevailing set is south-westward. With variable winds or 
light trade winds it is probable that tidal streams are felt at times 


' along the north and south coasts of the island. 


Plan of Mona island on chart 3689. 

MONA ISLAND, belonging to the United States, is situated in 
the southern part of Mona passage (page 419), nearly midway between 
Cape Rojo and Isla Saona (page 419). It is a little more than 
5% miles in length in an east and west direction, and 34 miles in 
breadth. It is of volcanic formation, the surface being composed 
of a calcareous rock which is full of holes containing soil, in which 
brushwood and trees grow. The north and north-east sides are 
steep-to, and formed of whitish perpendicular cliffs, 148 to 279 feet 
high ; on the southern side the cliffs are lower, with a narrow slip of 
low land between them and the sea. The western, southern, and 
south-eastern coasts are fringed with detached coral reefs, with boat 
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Plan of Mona island on chart 8689. Var. 2° 30' W. 
passages through them, leading to the beach. On the island are a 
number of wild cattle, goate, hogs, large sea-birds, and tortoises. 

On the north-west and north-east coasts there are a number of 
grottos or caves forming entrances to extensive subterraneous 
galleries which run in every direction, and in some parts are so 
obstructed by stalactites and stalagmites that it is almost impossible 
to pass. These caves have probably served for thousands of years as 
‘breeding places for innumerable birds, and have thus become deposits 
of guano. 


LIGHT (Lat. 17° 05' N., Long. 67° 51' W.).—On East cape of 
Mona island is erected a black skeleton tower, 52 feet in height, which 
exhibits a light at an elevation of 231 feet above high water. 


West point, the low and sandy peninsula covered with shrubs, 
projecting about one mile from the cliffs, has a reef extending about 
a quarter of a mile off it, and not above 5 fathoms at half a mile off ; 
it should be given a wide berth. 


Playa Pajaro (Lat. 18° 04! N., Long. 67° 52! W.), on the south- 
east side of Mona, is the settlement of the Guano Company, with 
stores, kilns, and dwelling-houses. Guano is shipped by means of 
lighters to vessels in the anchorage. 

There is a boat-harbour, with 3 to 8 feet water, formed by the 
off-lying reef, through which are three entrances; the two northern 
are only available during calms. The southern and main entrance 
is marked by a pole with red disc on either side; it has a least depth 
of 7 feet. 


Anchorage.—The best anchorage outside Playa Pajaro is in a 
depth of 9 fathoms, about 4 cables distant from the reefs, but a 
sandy spot should be chosen for dropping the anchor in, the bottom 
being plainly visible. Attention also should be paid to keeping the 
chain clear of rocks if making any Btey The bottom slopes steeply 
beyond a depth of 11 fathoms. 

This anchorage is the best from December to March, when dis 
_ winds are more northerly, and sometimes strong. In the summer 
the wind is from East to S.E., when there is always more or less sea. 


Directions.—Sailing vessels approaching from the eastward 
should haul in for the anchorage in good time, or they may be swept 
to leeward by the current. 


Supplies.—Neither provisions nor drinking water can be pro 
cured. Fish are abundant, and turtle in the season. 


Tides.—lIt is high water, full and change, at VIh. 20m.; springs 
rise 4 feet, neaps 3 feet. 


General charts 3408, 3689, 2600, 762, 761. 
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418 MONA ISLAND.—MONA PASSAGE. [Chap. IX. 


Plan of Mona island on chart 3689. Var. 2° 30' W. 

Tidal streams.—At the anchorage the flood stream sets north- 
eastward, and the ebb south-westward, attaining, when com- 
bined with the current, a rate of 2 knots, but is much subject to the 
wind. The current is strong-in the offing at times. See page 419. 


Climate.—tThe climate is healthy, the heat being only oppressive 
during calms, which are rare, The greater rains are from February 
until the beginning of May; and the lesser from August to mid-Octo- 
ber ; between, it is almost rainless. 


Caigo-o-no Caigo point (Lat. 18° 04! N., Long. 67° 54' W.), 
the southern extreme of Mona island, is surrounded by a large and 
curiously balanced rock. 


Ubera anchorage, about one mile north-westward of Caigo-o-no 
Caigo point, affords good anchorage in 6 to 9 fathoms water. There are 
boat passages between the off-lying reefs to the fishing huts. 

Vessels should be prepared to leave this anchorage on the first indica- 
tions of an approaching gale from the westward, or when south or 
south-east winds set in. 


Isabella anchorage, under the south side of West point, is 
easily distinguished by its white sandy beach; it affords good anchor- 
age at all times. The foreshore is free in many places from rocks, and 
at a cable distance there is a depth of 4 fathoms. A good position for 
anchorage is in 7 fathoms, over sand, about 3 cables off-shore. 


Sardinero anchorage, northward of West point, affords good 
anchorage from March to about December in depths of 8 to 10 fathoms, 
over sandy bottom, from 4 to 7 cables off; the bank is steep 
beyond these depths. During the remaining months the anchorage is 
open to northerly winds which then prevail. There are boat-passages 
between the reefs fronting the road. The beach is foul and the landing 
somewhat difficult. 

Westward of Cape Barrioneuvo the water is deep, and the bottom 
rocky. . 


MONITO, lying nearly 3 miles north-north-west of Mona island, 
with a clear channel between them, issomewhat circular, about 2 cables 
in diameter; and, at a distance, its summit has the appearance of a 
shoemaker’s last ; its sides are composed of steep inaccessible cliffs, but 
much lower than those of Mona island; it igs quite barren, and 
frequented by numerous flocks of sea birds. There are depths of from 
20 to 25 fathoms at half a cable from the western side of the islet. 


Landing.—The only place where landing can be effected under 
favourable circumstances, but with much risk to the boat, is at a rock 
on the western side of the islet. 


General charts 3408, 8689, 2600, 762, 761 
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Chart 3689, Eastern part of Haiti and Santo Domingo. Var. 2° 30' W. 

MONA PASSAGE, between Porto Rico and Santo Domingo- 
Haiti, is in the northern, and narrowest part, 61 miles wide. This 
passage is much frequented by vessels bound from ports in the United 
States to the Spanish Main, and neighbouring islands; also by those 
from Europe bound to Jamaica, or to ports on the south coast of Santo 
Domingo-Haiti, and to Cuba, especially in the winter season, when the 
wind hangs northward of east. 

There is no cause to fear this passage, but great caution must be used 
in the vicinity of Isla Saona (see below), which is low and foul, and 
a berth of at least 6 miles should be given it. Vessels, too, passing 
eastward of Mona island, should keep Desecheo island bearing eastward 
of 0° true, to avoid the dangerous shoals outlying from the southern 
part of the west coast of Porto Rico. Sce pages 408 to 416. 

In some cases, the voyage from North America will be lengthened, 
but the security it offers fully compensates for the risk incurred in 

-the shorter route through the Bahama channels. Vessels from Europe 
must be careful not to pass to the southward of lat. 19° N. until they 
are well assured of being westward of Anegada. 

Heavy squalls, resembling tornadoes and generally giving sufficient 
warning of their approach, may be expected in the passage, particu- 
larly in the summer, so that in a sailing vessel it will be prudent in 
such cases to reduce sail in plenty of time. 


Reported obstruction.—In September, 1918, the master of 
the steamship Wattawa reported touching an obstruction in the 
northern approach to Mona passage, in lat. 18°48’/N., long. 67°42’ W. 


Current.—Tidal streams.—!In the middle of Mona passage 
the general direction of the current is to the south-west, but on both 
sides of the passage there is frequently a current running at the rate 
of one or 14 knots to the north and north-west. 

The tidal streams also run with considerable strength, particularly 
near the Santo Domingo-Haiti coast southward of Cabo Engafio, where, 
in the month of May, the rate has been reported to be 34 knots; the 
flood to the south-west for 9 hours, and the ebb 3 hours to the north- 
east ; these streams cause tide rips and heavy swells along the edge of 
the bank extending from that cape, as previously mentioned. 


Santo Domingo-Haiti, south-east coast.—Only such 
brief description of this coast will be given here as will enable a vessel 
to pass through Mona. passage, in case the West Indies Pilot, Vol. III., 
13 not on board. A detailed description will be found in that volume. 

Isla Saona, off the south-east extreme of Santo Domingo- 
Haiti, is 14 miles in length, with a greatest breadth of 34 miles; its 
southern side is generally low and foul, and affords no anchorage off 
it. The island is wooded with mahogany, palm, and other treea, 

General charts 3408, 2600, 762, 761. 
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420 SANTO DOMINGO—HAITI. [Chap. IX. 


Chart 3689, Eastern part of Haiti and Santo Domingo. Var. 2° 10' W. 
which, with the ground, are covered with creeping and climbing vines; 
it is uninhabited. 

Punta Cana (Lat. 18° 07'N., Long. 68° 33'W.), the south-eastern 
extremity of the island, is low, and has a bank extending from it to 
the southward and eastward, on which, at a distance of 4 miles from 
the shore, the depths do not exceed 20 fathoms. Cuidado islet is 
close off the point. 


LIGHT.—On Punta Cana a light is exhibited at a height of 
45 feet above high water. 


Rocas Caballo Blanco, lying nearly 2 miles from the south 
coast and 54 miles west of Cana point light, is dangerous; in 1904 
an obstruction, supposed to be a sunken wreck, was reported, in a 
position one mile south of Rocas Caballo Blanco, the lead showing 
depths of 7 and 8 fathoms. 


Caution.—tThe bottom in the vicinity of Rocas Caballo Blanco is 
very uneven, and the current frequently very strong. 


Directions.—Vessels can pass at a distance of 3 miles from the 
eastern point of Isla Saona, but should give the southern shore a 
berth of at least 6 miles. 


Punta Espada (Lat. 18° 22’ N., Long. 68° 26' W.), 15 miles 
north-north-eastward of Punta Cana, is a bold, conspicuous promon- 
tory, 300 feet in height, with deep water at a short distance from it. 

From the north-eastward, Punta Espada appears as a flat-topped 
wall with a vertical tangent, and is partly covered with vegetation, its 
base being strewn with an irregular mass of rocks; a plough or ram 
shape is a peculiarity of many of the cliffs on this part of the coast. 

A rock, topped with vegetation and showing white to the south- 
ward, is situated near the north-eastern extreme of Punta Espada. 


Coast.—From Punta Espada the coast trends to the north-east- 
ward for 16 miles, and is low, sloping down from high bluffs some dis- 
tance inland, but at distances of from 9 to 10 miles these bluffs appear 
to be on the coastline ; over the whole of this coast and for several miles 
inland there are no elevations whatever. 

From Punta Espada to Punta Juanita, a distance of 7 miles, the 
coast is skirted by a line of reefs, and abreast Punta Cana, 10} miles 
from Punta Espada, there is said to be two openings in the reef 
through which small craft can pass, but they are difficult of access ; 
a few huts, inhabited by wood choppers who trade in mahogany, stand 
on the beach. 


Cabo Engaiio is a long, low, wooded point, and difficult to dis- 
tinguish, even from a distance of 5 miles. Two small hills a short 
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Chart 3689, Eastern part of Haitt and Santo Domingo. Var. 2° 10! W. 
distance from the cape, when bearing 259° true, distant about 18 miles, 
resemble a wedge. 


LIGHT.—On Cabo Engaiio, a light is shown from a height of 
65 feet above high water. 


Reef.—aA line of reefs, marked by breakers, extends half a mile 
north-eastward of the cape. <A strong westerly set is often experienced 
off this part of the coast. 


A bank extends eastward from Cabo Engaiio for a distance of 
23 miles, within the 100-fathoms contour line, with depths of 27 to 
40 fathoms. Strong tide rips, caused by the meeting of contrary 
currents, and from the sudden rising of the bank from very deep 
water, and visible for many miles, mark the position of this bank, 
and a heavy swell also makes over it. 


General charts 2600, 762, 761, 3273. 
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APPENDIX II. 


LIST OF PRINCIPAL PORTS, SHOWING PARTICULARS 
OF DEPTHS, &c. | 


i a 


Devil at Depth at Rise o 
Port. | garner M.L.W.S. in Tide. Remarks. 
! | of approach Z anchorage. Springs. 
| | Feet 
Basse-Terre ...... ' Deep water | 6 to 10 fms. | 1 _ Open anchorage, unsafe 
(St. Christopher) , in hurricane season. 
Bridgetown ...... | Deep water | 6 to 17 fms. | 3 Up to 16 feet of water 
(Carlisle bay) | | alongside Carenage 
| | wharves. 
Cayenne ........ 6 feet (1911)' 10 feet . Sp. 7 Depths on _ bar very 
=“ Np. 4 to 5 variable. 
Fort de France .. Deep water | ll to20fms.' 1 to 1} , 26 feet alongside 
(Martinique) | wharves, and 8 to 9 
| | fms. in entrance to 
'  Carenage. 
St. George harbour Deepwater | 7 fms. in 1} ' Harbour for small ships 
(Grenada) | outer an- _ only. 10 to 11 fms. 
chorage. 
Georgetown ......: 10 feet ..../ 20 to 24 feet Sp. 9 | 
(Demerara river) Np. 6 | 
St. John’s ...... 10 fms...... 6 fms. in| 1} to 2 3 fms. in the pool or 
(Antigua) : St. John’s ' basin. 
: road. | 
San Juan ........ 30 feet . 30 feet .... 1} : 30-feet dredged channel 
(Porto Rico) | a is about 1 cable wide. 
Kingstown ...... ‘ Deep water | 10 to 20 fms. 2) 
(St. Vincent) and over. | 
Mayagiiez ...... | Deep water | 9 fms. and 2 , Excellent shelter and 
(Porto Rico) less. good anchorage. 
Paramaribo ...... 11 feet ....| 5 to 6 fms. ‘Sp. 9 to 10. 
(Dutch Guiana) - Np. 5 to 6 | 
Pointe-a-Pitre ....' 5 fms. ....| 6 to 8 fms. 1} '18 feet alongside coal 
(Guadeloupe) | outer an- | wharf. 
| chorage | 
| 4} to 5 fms 
| harbour. | 
PONCG: . beictidw a fetes 7 fms. ....| 6 to 7 fms. 2 { Poor port facilities ; no 
(Porto Rico) | _ wharves. 
Port Castries ....: 9 fms. ....' 7 to 9 fms. 2 | 27 feet alongside 
(St, Lucia) | wharves. 
Port of Spain .... Deep water | 4 to 5 fms. 3} | 15 feet deep channel 
(Trinidad) | ' dredged to jetty and 
| wharves. 
St. Thomas har. .., 5} fms. ..: 5 to 6 fms. ] Easy. approach and 
(Virgin I.) . | ' secure harbour; 30 


feet alongside 


| | | wharves. 
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APPENDIX IV. 


SPOTS SUITABLE FOR MAGNETIC OBSERVATIONS. 


Place. 


Lat. and Long. | Position. 


ce] 4 a 


| | 
PORT OF SPAIN .... 10 39 00 N. (app.) In Government House grounds ; 


(Trinidad) 


BARBADOS ... 


ST. THOMAS 


about 30 paces to eastward of 
the small swimming bath ; on 
a gravel path. 


61 31 OO W. (app.) 


N. 69° 40’ W. (mag.), 22 feet 
5 inches from stone marking 
600 yards firing point on range 

near Engineers’ pier. 

| Left edge of stone 142° 49’ to 

| red brick chimney. 

| 

| 

| 


ore 13 U4 SON. .... 
30 W. eeee 


N. side of Careen hill, under a 
tree 10 yards from the beach 
and just opposite Water island. 


ISLAND 18 20 «0 N. 


Digitized by Google 
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, general remarks 139 
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, storm signals 
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- 140 
- 148 


——, trade - 
, tidal streams 
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,anchorages  ~- 279 

» aspect - - 278 
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, general remarks 277 
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,north coast - 278 
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mew 299 
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, harbour regulations - 83 
, Port of Entry - - 82 


point, Porto Rico’ - 381 
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, hospital - - - 243 
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- 160 , Port of Spain - - 103 
- 182 | ——-——_,, St. Bartholomew - 299 
- 182 | ——-——_-, Passe du - - - 208 
- 326) -— de Mono - - - 102 

78 | Carenero, Point, Porto Rico - 414 
- 326 point, Culebra island - 366 
- 326 | Caret, Passea_  - - - - 245 
- 54] Cariaquito, Bahia - - - 127 
- 420 | Carib point - - - - 231 
- 398 | Caribbe islands - - - - 2 
- 78! Caribbean sea - - - - 6 
- 368 | Caribe island, Jobos harbour - 389 
- 385 | Carinare, Mont - - - - 23 
- 334 | Carlisle bay, Antigua - - - 264 
- 18] , Barbados - - - 144 
- §0 , anchorage - - 146 
- 79 | —————, directions - - - 147 
- 108 , quarantine anchorage 146 
- 108 | Carner, Punta - - - - 126 
- 58 | Caroline islet = - - - = 28 
- 58] Caroni, Rio, Venezuela - - 78 
- 172 river, Trinidad, buoy - 106 
- 173 swamp - - - - 106 
- 88); Carriacou - - - - - 165 
- 404 ,light - - - - 166 
- 84 ,reefs - - - - 268 
- 402 | Carriére, Pointedela - - - 206 
- 198 , buoys - 208 
- 252 | Carrot rock - - - - 323 
- 242) — shoal - - - - 32) 
- 252 | Cars bay” - - - - - 283 
- 403 | Carval rock, St. John island = - 349 
- 230 | , Virgin Gorda - - 327 
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Casabe shoal, buoy - - 
Casa Cruz, Cape - - - 
Cascaal point - - - 
Cascades river - - - 


Cascajo, Point, shoal, buoys 


Case Navire - - - 
—_——_——_——, Anse de 
—— Pilote, Anse de - - 
Cassada rock - - - 
Cassin, Tleta  - - - 
Castara bay- - - - 
Castilios, Los’ - - - 
Castle Bruce, Estate - - 
Castries - - - - 
, coal - - - 
, lights - - 
» Port - - - 
,anchorage - 
—,directions - 

, pilots - - 
,quarantine - 
,telegraph~= - 

, tides - - 


, warping buoys 


Catano leading lights - - 
point’ - - - 
village - - - 
Catholic islet - -— - 
———— rocks - - - 
Caura, Rio - - -— - 
Caye a Vache, buoy - - 
de!’ Hépital = - - 
de la Loire - - - 
——d’ Argent, light-buoy - 
d’ Obian - - - 
Cayenne, anchorage - - 
, approaches - - 
,cliimate-—  - - 
,coal- - - 
,communication - 
,consulate” - - 
——-—-—, customs. - - 
, directions - - 
————,Jlede - - - 
—————,,light  - - : 

pier, light - - 
—-—-—-—, Riviere de, pilots 


, telegraph cables 
,town - - : 
—__—_-_—, upper river - - 
, water - - : 
Cayito reef, buoy - ‘ 
Cayo del Agua - - - 
Verde - - - 
Cayot, Pointe du, beacon - 


, tides - 
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- 213 | Cercueil, Le - - - - - 33 
- 213 | Ceéron, Anse du - - - - 205 
- 213 | Cerro de Aripo - - - - 89 
- 165 | - de las Cuevas. - - - 89 
- 236 | Chacachacare island - - - 99 
- 132 | ———_————_., light -_ - 100 
- 77 | Chagouane river - - - 108 
- 230 | Chaguaramus bay - - - 103 
- 192 peninsula - - 104 
- 196 | ———_———_—__, Rio - - - 126 
192, 193 | Chaloupe, fle - - - - 307 
- 192 | Chandler flats” - - - - 74 
- 195 | Channel rock, Grenadines - - 172 
- 195 , St. Croix - - 360 
- 194 | ———_———__, Tobago - - - 131 
- 194 | Chapeau point - - - - 199 
- 196 | Chardons, flets des - - - 219 
- 194 | Charles, Fort, Nevis - - - 285 
- 194 flagstaff, Barbados 145 
- 402 | Charlestown, Nevis” - - - 285 
- 403 | ———————————_, anchorage - 286 
- 402 | - bay, Grenadines - 172 
- 170 | Charlotte Amalia - - - 368 
- 170 | ————————,, coal, trade - 348 
- 78 , Fort, Castries - - 192 
- 211; —— , St. Vincent - 181 
- 214 | -——_————_——_, Tortola - - 330 
- 241 point, Antigua - - 260 
- 236 , Pointe, Guiana - - 37 
-" 205 reef - - - - 261 
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- 35 | ———————— islet - - - 184 
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- 85 |} Chatham bay - - - - 169 
- 33 | Cheltenham - - - - - 174 
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» general ee ee Connétable, Le, Grand - - 3g 
——, Georgetown, Demerara - 66. Petit - 7 - 99 
——, Grenada island - - - 155 | ‘alate ; -  . 99 
~-—, Guadeloupe - - - 241 | Conset point P 7 . - 140 
——, Great harbour - - - 368 Constant mill — - 7 - 345 
—9 Paramaribo - >= = 50° Cook shoal - - - -  - 268 
——, Pointe a Pitre - - - 241 | Cooper island - - - - 327 
——, Ponce harbour - - - 395 | Coppename bank é : - 51 
—, Port of Spain - - - 107 ! Pee ts Giar Bh ee 
——,St. Johns, Antigua - - 274; Copper Hole - = - = 184 
——,St. Thomas island - - 348 | Coral bay - - - + - 336 
,san Juan harbour - - 406 , directions - 4 - 337 
, Salut, Iles de - - - 39 , tidal streams” - - 337 
Cobb reef - - - - - 278 harbour” - - - - 337 
Cobbler reef - - - - 143 | Corbizon point - - - - 271 
Coche, La - - - - - 254 | Cordilleras reefs - - = 378 
Coches aux Joux - - - 198 | Corentyn river - - - - 54 
Cochons, flet 4, bank, light-buoy 236 , ——————_—_ bar ~ - 54 
Cochrane’s mill - - - - 260 | Corocoro, Islas’ - - - - 76 
Cockroach - - - - 326 | Corona reef - - - - 373 
islet - - - 352 | Coronas, Las - - - - 413 
Coco, Ile - - - - - 297 | Coronie - - - - - 62 
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Cow and Calf, St. Thomas-  - 342 | —————, Punta : - 127 
Cow and Calves, St. Vincent - 185 | Cumberland bay- - -  - 188 
Cowell point - - -  - 346 | Curasol bay - = = 299 
Coxall bay - -— - -1og | Curiapo - - - -  - 86 
Coy, Petit - - - - -173| Cumpiriver -  -  - = 29 
Cozier creek - -  - - 73 | Current, ec island -  - tes 
\ ; . : : : -, Antigua - - - 
is Ere a, . 7 , Barbados island - - 148 
os ae : . 7 bs AEN eS Demerara - - - 63 
Craigstone point - -  - 166 -,Désirade - - = - 249 
Crayfish bay ~ + - - 156 »Domimica = =~ 225 
Creek aéland 7 _ ? cee -, general remarks - - ill 
Crespos, Los, buoy - - - 364; ? a er =p 
Cricket rock - = = = 352 » Grenadines - = -J 
. ; , Guadeloupe - - - 245 
Crique, Bane de Ja, buoy - - 2038 | Giana 2 : ; ay 
Criollo point - - - - 397 ? Hole ; ; ; _ 349 
Cristobal Colon - - -- - 127 ‘ La Perle. Martini ; 
: ; , La Perle, Martinique - 215 
— Fort, signal station - 406 ___—, Le Grand Connétable - 30 
Crocus bay - - - - - 311) Maviaiauée: ; _ 909 
— anchorage - - 312 : eae ioe 
=guivent < & si »Mona passage - =~ 419 
Croix, Lai, point - - - -199 | : rte oe ek = eo de 
? _| —-—-, Orange, Cape - - 28 
ae Rocher - ” ” ” ae , Orinoco river - - - 82 
TOSS Cay = = = = = 80u | ———, passage - - = = 342 
ee = so a ee. oe 
bass : 7 7 : : ———, St. Croix island - - 354 
Crozicr point - - - - 7% , St. Vincent island - 185 
Crumpton point - 7 = 230 ,Serpents Mouth - — - 122 
Cruz bay, Great - - = ~~ 338 ,Tobago island - - 129 
» Little - 7 . - 388 | ——-—— Trinidad, east coast - 117 
Cubazaro, Rio - - - - 78 —, West Indian islands - 11 
Cubras point, buoy - - — - 367 | Cuscuina, Rio - - - - 88 


Cusewyne river - - - 
Cuyuni river - - - 


Daniel, Morne - : : 
Darbousior works, chimney 
Darien rock - - E 
Darrall reservoir : . 
Dauphin, Port’ - - i 
David point : . 2 
Davy cay - - ¢ : 
Dead Chest - - " 
Debert bay - - - - 
Deck point - - S 
De Caille, isle - £ : 
Deep bay - - - - 
point - - ‘ 

Delaware bank - : ‘ 
Demerara, county - 
———__, light-vessel - 
—_—______—_—_—__——, pilots 
river, approaches 
, buoyage - 

, directions - 

, tides - 


shoal - - 


—_______—_—_—,, buoy 
Denmark banks - - 


D’Ennery, Port*>- - - 
Des Bateaux islet - - 
Deshayes, Anse - - - 
Desecheo island - - - 
Descrubridor rock — - - 
Désirade - - - - 
Des Peignes, beacons - 
Devils creek - - - 
Table - - - 
De Volet point - - - 
Devonshire castle flats - 
Diable, Tle du - - - 
,Montdu - - - 
, Morne au - - 
, Pointe du - - 
-—_—_—_—___————_., shoal - 
—, Point - - - 
Diablotin, Morne-_~ - - 
Diamaut, Banc du - - 
——_———, Grand Anse du - 
pits ie 2 s cs 

, Petite Anse du - 
————, Pointe du - - 


————,, Rocher du é 
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islet = - - - - 164 
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- 114 islands - - - - 104 
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- 199 | Dispatch reef - - - - 119 
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- 363 | Dock point - - - - 342 
- 328 | Docks, general - - - - 12 
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- 163 | ————— channel - - - 310 
- 292 Cut - - - - 341 
- 99] , Great - - 326 
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- 62 Dominica - - - - - 223 
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- 62 , climate - - = 224 
_ 63 , hurricanes - - - 224 
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: , church - - 190 
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- 3881) Dry rock - - - - -178 
- 40 | —— shingle - - - +170 
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- 215 ,Culebra - - — - 362 
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- 374, Dupont,Caye& - - -  - 237 
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- 205 Guiana, Consulate - - 45 
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- 205 | ——— , trade - - 45 
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Gelderland - - - -  - 51) Gourde, fleta - - -  - 248 
Geneva Estate - = - - - 231 | Goyave, Grenada - - - - 156- 
George Dog- - - - - 326 ,Guadeloupe - - - 239 
, Fort, Port of Spain - 107 | —- anchorage - - — - 239 
-, flagstaff - - - 186 | ———,,flets a - - ~ - 244 
, light, Grenada - 154 : , Riviere - - - 235, 245 
——, Scarborough - 136 | Gozier, [let 4, light - - = - 235: 
hill - - - - - 138 | ———————,, pilots _- - - 235 
island - - 325 , telegraph cables - 235 
Georgetown, St. Vincent - - 185 | — village - - -  - 235 
_-______ British Guiana- - 65 | Grampas shoals - - - ~~ 364 
, anchorage - - 63 , buoys - - 364 
,coal - - - - 66 | Grand Anse, Carriacou - - 166. 
, communication - 67 bay, Carriacou, east coast 167 
,Consulate - - 66 ,Dominica - -  - 231 
—,directions- - - 63 Baleine - - -  - 194 
, ferry - -. - 66 Bois, Morne - - - 230: 
, lights - - - 61 Bourg - - - - 252 
, pier - - - 185 | -——_————_,, light - - - 251 
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Page Page 
Grand Caille point - - - 190 | Great harbour, buoys- -  - 366 
Case, Baie, buoy - - 306 ,coal - = - 368 
Coulée, Passe de la - - 245 , directions - - 367 
Cul de Sac bay - - 191} — ,»mooring buoys - 368 
Marin - - 245 , Narrows” - - 367 
See ver = 6191 ,tides - - - 3870 
—— Gibraltar, Le -  - = - 306 Jost Van Dyke - 334 
eroup ete = = 208 —_—_———., Virgin islands - 330 
ilet - - - - = 954 
Malbay - - - -156! ~~ Krum bay -  - = 350 
Marigot bay - : - 930 Lameshur bay - - - 337 
Matelot bank - - - 95 {| ——— Monkey hill - -  - 289 
-——_—_—_——— point - Z - 95 | point, beacon - - - 325 
Soufriére mountains - 231 Pond bay - : : - 355 
Granby point z a 7 - 135 river, Grenada - - 149 
Grande Anse, Désirade’ - - 249 River shoal - - = - 135 
,St. Lucia - - 189 | —— St. James island - - 341 
d’ Arlet - - 205 | ——— Sister - - - - 271 
du Diamant - - 205 | —— Thatch inland - - 334 
baie, Guadeloupe -  - 236 Troolie island - ~~ - - 72 
bay, Ile St. Martin - - 302 Greater Antilles- - - - 2 
, anchorage - -  - 303 | Green cay, Little Jost Van 
,bar - z : - 303 Dyke - 335 
, buoys - > : - 303 , St. Croix - - - 357 
, directions - - - 303 , St. Thomas - - 844 
~———,pier, light - -  - 300 Estate - -  - 359 
—,Isla - : - -404 | ——hill - - - - - 120 
passe, Port du Moule - 248 house - 7 5 - 136 
, St. Anne anchorage 234 | - island, Antigua -  - 259 
directions - - 234 | , Grenada : - 157 
—— RiodeLoiza - - -401, Gregeriebank - - - ~ - 349 
river -  - : 2 - 409 | channel, anchorage 
—— Riviere - - - - 94 | 347, 349 
, bay - - - 94 —., tidal streams - 350 
, tides - - 97 | ,East - - 349 
"Pointe dela - 215 | —————, West. -_ - 349 
Saline, Baie - - - 297 ; Grenada island - - - 149 
——— Savane, Banc, buoy - - 218 | —————————, banks, depths - 150 
Savanna, anchorage - - 228 , current, tides - 151 
Seche - = = + 207 , east coast - 157 
Terre - = = = 932 | , general remarks 149 
Vigie, Pointe de la- = - 247 | ,north coast - 157 
Grandecalle point - - - 117 | , productions, 
Granville bay - - - -113; | trade - 149. 
Grass cay - 2 - 340 | — , south coast - 158 
Great Bacolet bay - = -152 | — , south-east coast 158 
Bird island - - - 27 ——___——_—_——, west coast - 152 
Camanoe - - - 326 | Grenade bay - - - - 221 
Carénage bay - - - 165 | Grenadiers, Les - - - - 297 
—— Oourland bay - - - 132 ; Grenadines, The - - - - 163 
— Cruzbay - - -  - 338 | ————_——————, current, tides - 179 
—— Diamond Estate - - 65 | Grenville bay - - - = - 1858 
Dog island - - 326 | Gris Gris, Pointe - “ - 246 
harbour, Culebra - - 365 | Grive, Pointe dela - - - 207 
anchorage - - 368 | Groote baai - - - = = 302 
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| Page Page 
Gros Cap - - -  -  - 264| Guatuaro river - - -— - 116 
, Pointe de - - - 252 | Guayaba river - - - 409 
ileb  - 2 : “ - 910 | Guayaguayare bay - - - 117 
, Banc du, buoy - - 206 | Guayama, Porto Rico Z - 388 
,mooring buoys - 211, 212 point, Trinidad - - 114 
—— islet, St. Lucia - - - 197 reef - »-- -  - 387 
bay - - - - 197 | ——-—————__,, buoys - - - 388 
, directions - - 197 | Guayana, Vieja - zs . - 17 
-_—__——— church = 2 - 197 | Guayanes point shoal - - - 386 
village - - - 197 | river - - - - 385 
— Loup, St. Lucia - - - 198 | Guayanilla - - - - - 397 
—- ,Guadeloupe-  - - 241 harbour - - - 396 
, light-buoy - - 249 ,depths - - 396 
—— Morne Deshayes - - - 244 ,directions - 397 
Piton - - - - - 187 , mooring buoy 397 
Grotte, Tlet de la - - - 219 . Point - - - - 396 
, Rocher de la - - - 219 | — , Port - - - - 397 
Grouper, Le, Grand - -  - 298 river - - -  .~ 897 
| shoal, buoy - - - 366 | Guayare hill - - - - 118 
Groupers, Les’ - - - - 298 | Guiana, British - - - - 55 
—_—___—_____—, Petites - - 298 ,chmate - - - - 3 
Guadeloupe -_~ - - -  - 232 | ———— coast, directions for 
,current - - - 245 approaching 25 
— —,customs - - - 234 | ———-, current - : 2 - 28 
—,general remarks ~- 232 | —_——,depths - " ‘ - 93 
—,south coast - - 233 , discoloured water - - 26 
, trade - - - 233 ,Dutch - - - - 44 
Guamani river - - -  - 388 ,French - - - - 2 
,anchorage- - 388 ,general remarks - - Jl 
Guanajibo channel - - - 413 ,mud banks - - - 23 
, buoys - - 414 ,8easons - - - - 4 
, Point - - 410, 413 , tidal streams - - 23 
Guana bay - ~- = = 257° ,tides - - - - 1 
- island - - - - 277 , westerly current - - jl 
Guanare river. - - - - 781 Guilarte shoal - - - - 387 
Guanica - - - - - 399 | Giiiria town - - - 126 
= harbour- - -  - 397! Guisanburg- - - °= - 29 
° anchorage se - 399 Gulf of Paria = i - 88 
, buoys 7 - 398 | Gustavia, Port de - - 299 
, directions - - 3938 | ———_—_ , directions - 300 
—_—____—_——, storm signals - 399 
, Playa de - - - 899 
—_—_—_—_—_—_———_, buoy - - 398 
Guanipa, Isla_s - - - - 88 
Guaniquilla, Point’ - - - 415 | Hache, Tlet ala - - - - 235 
Guano cay - - - - - 302 | Halfmoon bay - - - 259 
island ss : % - 327 | Halifax harbour - - - - 156 
Guanoco river - - - - 126 | Hammock, The - . Z - 392 
town - - - - 126 | Hampton Court - - - - 73 
Guapo bay - = ; : - 112 | —_—_____—. sluices_ - - 74 
Guaracara bank - - - - 109 | Hams bluff : 2 ‘ - 356 
stream - - - 109 | ———_____ light - : % - 357 
Guarapiche, Rio - - - 126 | Hans Lollick - ~ = - 353 
Guarico, Rio - - - - 78 , Little - : - 353 
Guatemala, Mont - - - 37 rock - x - 359 
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: Page Page 
Harbour point - - - - 866 | Horseshoe reef, Antigua, south 
rock - - - - 331 ‘coast - 260 
spit - - - - 331 ,Grenadines - - 171 
Hardie point’ - - - - 198 | Houelmont mountains - - 242 
Hardman bay, Mount - - 161 | Hudson point~ - - - - 259 
———- point - - - - 161 | Huevos, Boca de-~— - - - 101 
Hardy bay - - - - - 161 island - - - - 101 
Harney shoal - - - - 275 | Huitres, Lac des - - - 307 
Harrison point - - - - 143 | Humacoa - - ¢- - - 385 
———. reefs - - - - 143 | —— , Morro de - - - 385 
Hart’s Cut - - - - - 103 ,Playade  - - - 385 
Hastings, Passe - - - - 248 , Port, anchorage - - 384 
Hattes, Les - - - - - 42 , buoys, directions 384 
Haul over - - - - - 101 , pilots - - - 385 
Havensight - - - - 346 , storm signals - 385. 
point - - - 346 | Hurricane hill - - - - 284 
Havre de la Trinité, directions - 217 Hole - - - - 337 
—— du Robert - - - 219 | Hurricanes, general - - - 66 
, Petit - - - - 234 , frequency - - 8 
——— , Pointe du - - 234 ,premonitory signs - 9 
Hawk’s-bill bank-~— - - - 321 ,rate of progress - 8 
rock - - - - 269 | Hurst shoals - - - - 269 
Hen and Chicks - - - - 302 | Hydrographic survey signals - 14 
Herman reefs”~ - - - - 320 
Hermanos passage~ - - - 378 e 
reef - - - - 378 
Hermitage, The - - - - 131 | Icacos cay - : Z 4 - 378 
Herrera river - - - - 401 | —— point : : - 120 
Herstelling - - 2= = - 6 , light -  - = 120 
High breaker = - - - - 370 | Imataca s 7 - : - 7 
High Chiff point- - -  - 1857 ,Port - - -  - 84 
North hill - - -  - 165 | Indian creek - - = = 260 
Highlands, The - - - - 278 — river - - - 228, 229 
Hillaby, Mount - - - 139, 142 | — Town point - : - 277 
Hillsborough bay, Tobago - - 136 | Indians, The " - : - 328 
, Grenadines - - 166 | Inferno, Boca del, Orinoco - &6 
——_—— bay - -  - 166 | Infierno, Boca del, Porto Rico - 390 
= ,directions - 167 | Inner bay, Jobos harbour -  ~ - 389 
yjetty - - -167 Brass island - - ~ - 352 
= eh, i - 167 | ——— Manchas, bell-buoy - - 41] 
Hodge hill - - - - - 274 , light-buoy - 411 
point - - - - 274 | ——— Piraguas - - - - 379 
Hodgkins shoal - - ~-_. - 380! Invisible, The - - -  - 823 
Hog island, Essequibo river - 71 | Iracoubo flat : - z - 49 
,Grenada-~ - - - 160 mountains - - - 4l 
—— point - - - - - 331 | --~ river, light -  - - Al 
Hogsnest point - - - - 338 | Irish bank - - - - - 268 
Hojas bank - - - - - 394 | Trois bay - - - - - 112 
Hole town - - - - - 143 | Irvine, Mount, Estate - - - 133 
Hope Estate - - - - 136 | Isaac channel - - - - 260 
H6pital, Cayedel’ - - - 214); Isabel,Isla - - - - - 7 
Horse channel - - - - 275 | Isabella anchorage’~ - - - 418 
Horse-shoe - - - - - 275 | Isére, Pointe, hght - - - 42 
channel - - 260 | Islet bay - - - - - 119 
———_—— point - - - 286 point - - - - - 119 
—_— reef, Anegada - - 320 | Islette, La - - - - - 128 
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Jacaguas Landing - 
Jack a Dan - - 
Jagtlust - - - 
James bluff - - - 
Fort - - 

, light - 
ground - - 
Jaquet, Point - - 
Jarry, flet a ~- - 
mill - - - 
Jarvis shoal - - 
Jauca islets, buoy - 


aw 


Jetty head, St. Thomas, bene 


Jewel rock - - - 
Jiguero point, Hens - 
J obos - - - 
- harbour” - - 
, buoys - 
, depths - 


, directions 
, storm signals 


Johnson islet - - 
————. point Antigua 


reef 
Joli, Mont - - - 
Jorobado point - - 
Joseph, fle - - 
Jost Van Dyke - - 
, Little 
Joubert, Pointe - - 
Juanita, Punta - - 
Judge Berg’s hill - 
——_____—_———, lights 
point - - 


Kaaiman point - - 
Kahouane, [let a - 
Kaieteur falls - - 
Karukera - - - 
Kaw mountain - - 
—— river - - - 
Kendal point -— - 
Kettle Bottom shoals 
Kick-em-Jenny - - 
Kid point - - - 
Kjser spur - - - 
tower - - - 
King Peter bay - - 
—— rock 
King’s bay - - 
wharf, hight 
Kingfish banks - 


, St. Vincent - 
eo - 
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Page Page 
- 391 | Kingston village, Tortola - - 331 
- 166 | Kingstown, St. Vincent - - 180 
- 48 | —————— bay - - - - 181 
- 270 ,anchorage- - 18] 
- 270 , directions - - 181 
- 273 , light - - - 181 
- 271 : , tides - - - 182 
- 229 | Kitridge point - - - - 142 
- 235 | Krausse point - - - - 355 
- 286 | Krum bay, Great - - - 350 
- 275 | Kuma kuma bank~ - - - §2 
- 391 | Kuru bay - - = - - 37 
- 344 river - - - - 37 
- 311 ,light - - - - 37 
- 409 ,semaphore - - - 37 
- 390 | Kusewine river - - - - §2 
- 389 | Kweriman bank - - - - 45 
- 390 
- 390 
- 390° 
- 390 
- 267 | Laborie - - - - - 189 
- 257 bay - - “ - 189 
- 181 reefs - - - - 190 
- 338 | La Brea, point - - - - 110 
- 32 | Labrelotte bay - - - - 197 
- 399 | -————— point - - -197 
- 8381 Ladrone cay - - - - 362 
- 334 | Laja shoal - - - -  - 3880 
- 335 , buoys - - - 381 
- 40 La, shoal, bell-buoy - - 398 
- 420 | Ladder Landing - - - 204 
- 343 point - - - - 294 
- 344 , The - - - - - 294 
- 276 | Lagoon bank - - -~ - 368 
»The- ~~ - - 158 
L’Aimable, buoy - - - 34 
Lamaha canal - - - - 66 
Lamentin, Riviére du - - 212 
- 42 | Lameshur bay, Great - - 337 
- 244 | ——_—_——__—-, Little - - - 337 
- 69| Langbank - - - -  - 360 
- 232 | Larga Punta, shoal, buoys - 404 
- 81] Large island - - - - 164 
- 31 | Largoshoal, buoy, San Juan. 
- 144 harbour 403 
- 275 shoals, buoy, Fajardo 
- 164 harbour 379 
- 272 | Larikai point - - - - 184 
- 348 | Lark bank - - - - 331 
- 345 , La Tinta ee - - 99 
- 1382 | Laurant soit - - - +1657 
- 335 | Laurel reef - - - - - 399 
- 1384 | Tavandera rocks, buoys - - 379 
- 344 | Lavantille hills - - - - 105 
- 320 ! I.ayou river - = = = 227 
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Page Page 

Layu bay - - - - - 183 | Light, Culebrita islet - - 362 
Leading Hummock - -  ~- 361 | ——— East Groyne, Georgetown 62 
Leapers hill we - - - 157 , Engaiio, Cabo - : - 42] 
L’Ebranche river - - - 115 , Ensenada Honda - - 389 
Lee fact ore ; ; ; ra Se hs Port - -  - 372 
nae ee : i : _ 396 | 7? Figuera point - - - 387 
— channel -  - + 362, 365 : Folle, La - oe 37 
Ieeward passage- - -  - 341 ; Fouillole, Pointe -  ~- 237 
Leguan bank, beacon, buoys - 70 , Fredericksted - : - 356 
pias island - z - - 68 | ——,Gabera point - - - 94 
Leinster bay - - - - 339 | ——,Galibi point - - - 43 
Leonards hill — - - - - 264 | ——, George, Fort - - - 136 
Lesas point- - -  -  -108|——,Georgetown - -  - 61 
Les Saintes, general remarks - 252 ,Gozier, Tleta - - - 235 
harbour - - - 254 ,Grand Bourg - - - 251 

, directions - 2505 , Grande bay pier~ - - 300 

——_—_——__, St. Bartholomew - 300 | , Hams bluff - - - 357 
Le Selle mountain” - - - 301 | ——, Hillsborough - - - 167 
Lesser Antilles - - - - @Q ,Icacos point - - - 120 
Levera island - - - - 157 ,lracoubo river - - Al 
Lézard, Pointe a - - - - 244 , James, Fort - - - 273 
, Riviere - - - - 212 , jetty head, St. Thomas - 344 
Liamuiga island - - - 289 | , Jiguero point - - - 409 
Libertad - - - - - 78 , Judge Berg’s hill - - 344 
Lifesaving station, Arecibo ——., Kingstown bay - - 181 
Port - 408 | ——, Kuru river - - - 37 

——__——__—__——, San Juan - 406 , La Brea, Point - - j11 
Lighthouse ledge - - - 136 | ——, Louise Augusta, Fort - 357 
Lights, Amsterdam, Fort - - 302 | ——-, Marigot, Fort - - - 305 
, Anegado shoal - - - 402 | ——-, Mayagiiez bay - - - 410 

, Arecibo, Port - - - 407 | ———, Meseta point - - - 398 
——, Baie de la Trinitée - - 216 | ———, Monroux, flet a - - 237 
, Barima, Punta - - 80 , Morillos point - - - 407 

, Barque, Anse ala - - 243 | ———, Morro castle - - - 404 

, Basse Terre, Guadeloupe - 243 , Moule & Chique, Cape - 189 

, St. —-—_—___—_—, Port du - - - 247 

Christopher - 291 | ———, Muertos island - - - 392 

, Best Groyne, Georgetown 62 | ———, Mulas, Point - - - 373 
—-—, Bell jetty, Roseau - - 226 | ——, Myhlenfeldts point - - 344 
——, Borinquen, Point - - 408 , Needham point - - 145 
, Buck island = - - - 344 , Negro point - - - 207 
,Cana, Punta - - - 420 ,New Amsterdam~ - - 58 

-, Capesterre - - - 252 | ——_——_—_—_———__, Fort - 47 

, Careening port, Fort de ———, Nickerie river - - - 63 
France 207 | ——, Orange town - - - 293 

,Carénage, Bridgetown - 146 | ———, Pillar rock - - - 270 

, Carriacou - - - - 166 | ——, Plymouth - - - 283 

, Castries, Port - - - 193 ,Ponce, Port’ - - - 373 
——,Catano - - - - 402 | ——-, Port of Spain - - - 105 
,Cayenne - - - - 34 | ——~, Prince Rupert bay - - 229 

, Cepérou, Fort - - - 3t , Puntilla point - - - 402 
——--, Chacachacare island - 100 | ——— shoal - - - 402 
——-, Cheval Blanc - - - 34 , Ragged point - - - 142 
——., Christian, Fort - - 346 | ———, Ratones islands - - 389 
———.,Christiansted harbour - 307 | . , Road harbour - - - 333 
, Cucaracha rock - - 378 | ——, Rockly bay - - - 136 
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Page 
Light, Rojo, Cape - - 400, 416 | Lizard rock - - - 
-,Roseau piers - - - 226 | Lobos cay - - - - 
——--, Rosignol pier - - - 68; Local magnetic disturbance 
——-, St. George harbour - - 154 | Loco river - - - - 
——~, St. Louis, Fort - - 287 | Loiza, Rio Grande de - 
——., St. Marie - - - - 241 | London Bridge, Grenada - 
——-,St. Vincent jetty - - 106 ,Tobago- - 
, Salée, Riviere - - - 246 | Long bay, Anguilla - - 
, saline, Point - - - 152 , Barbados island 


-——,Salut, [les de - - - 38 


——-—,Sandy island - - - 270 
,San Juan Cape - - - 377 
harbour - - 401 

,Scarborough’~ - - - 136 

, Sinnamari river - - 40 

, Sombrero - - - 314 

, South point, Bar ae - 144 
——.,Springlands’~ - - - 64 
——-,Tapion rock - - - 193 
——-—,Tuna point ,- : - 386 
, Vigie - - - - - 192 
———, White Horse rock - - 34 
, Young, Fort - - - 226 
iightvecsel: Demerara river - 62 
, Surinam river - 46 

Lima bay - - - - - 383 
point - - - - - 384 

reef - - - - - 364 
Limlair bay - —- - - - 167 
Little Algorrobo point - - 410 
Bacaye - - - - 159 
——— Bird islet - - - - 276 
——- Camanoc - - - - 326 
Courland bay - - - 132 

Cruz bay - - - - 338 

, anchorage - 339 

Hans Lolhck - - - 353 


harbour; Virgin islands - 330 


, Tortola island - 334 

Jost Van Dyke - - 335 
Lameshur bay - - - 337 
Martinique - - - 167 

——— Mushroom - - - 165 
Palominos - - - - 379 


—— St. James island, beacon - 341 


—— St. Vincent - - - 167 
Sister - - - - 271 
Scrub island - - - 313 

——- Smith island - - - 135 

—— Thatch island - - - 333 
Tobago island - - - 133 

, Virgin 
islands - 335 
Wickham cay - - - 331. 
Livrogne, Anse - : : - 190 


, St. Thomas island 


island, Parham sound 
point, Grenada island 
—_—§, St. Croix island 


, St. Thomas island 


-—_—_—_——. shoal - - 
reef, St. Croix island 
shoal, bell-buoy - - 
Tod reef, bell-buoy = - - 
Lords castle - - - 
Louis, Port - - - - 


,church- - 
Louise Augusta, Fort, light 
Louisehoe - - - - 
Loup Banane~ - - - 
Bordelais - - - 
—— Charpentier - - 
de St. Marie - - 
Garou. - - - 
—— Marseillais - - 
-—— Ministre - - - 
Lovango cay 7 - - 
Lowland church - - - 
point - - - 
Lucas, Mont - - - 
Lucia bay - - - 
islands” - - - 
Luckenbach shoal - - 
Lue, La, point - - - 
Luminabo islet - - 
Luquillo harbour - - 
mountains 
Luristan shoal - - - 
Lusignan point - - - 
spit - - - 


Mabouya, Anse - - - 
island - - 

Macareo, Rio - - - 
Macaripe cove - - - 
, cables - 

McMillan rock - - - 
Machoiran Blanc, Le - 
, Petit - - 


, anchorage - 
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| 


| 


Page 

Miacou, Pointe a - - - - 246 . 
Macouria bank, buoys - - 34 
—, Mont - - - - 36 

—_ river - - - - 36° 
Madamas river - - - 95 
Madame, Riviére - - - 209 
Magnetic disturbance - - 12 


, observations, spots 
suitable for 437 


Mahaica creek - - - - 65 
Mahaiconi river - - - - 69 
Mahaika creek - - - - 59 
Mahault - - - - - 246 
, Baie, Désirade - - 249 
—_—_—__—_—_——_, Guadeloupe - 246 
Mahuri creek - - - - 69 
point - - - - $l 
————— river - - - - 31 
table-land - - - 31 

Maid islet - - - - - 276 
Maiden islet - - - - 268 
Maillard rock, buoy -- - - 34 
Major, Roche, beacon, buoy - 34 
Mala Pascua, Cape - - - 387 
Mal bay. Grand - - - - 156 
— d'Estomac bay - - - 96 
ee Mont - - 96 
Malali - - - - - - 65 
Maldonado point - - - 401 
Malherbe, Pointe - - - 248 
Malingre, Le - - - - 32 
Malmanuri flats - - - - 40 
Mamelles, Les’ - - - - 32 
point - - - - 198 

Mamo pass - - - - 79 
Mamora bay - - - - 260 
— reef - - - - 260 
Mana point, light - - - 42 
river - - - - - 42 

, directions - - 42 

-— town - - - - - 42 
Manama point - - - - 29 
Manami point - - - - 2 
Manamo mouth - - - - 88 
Manati river - - - - 407 
Manchas, Grandes - - - 4]1 
,light-buoy - 411 

————_——,, Inner, bell-buoy - - 411 
—_—————_,, hght-buoy - - 411 
——__——, Outer - - - - 410 
Manyles point - - - - 7% 
Mangrove bay - - - - 135 
harbour - - - 363 

point - - - - 40 

Manoa - - - - - - V7 
, Port - - - - 84 


Page 
Man of War bay - - - 131 
——_—__—_——_——_,, anchorage - 131 
, directions - - 131 
————————- point - - - 259 
Manzanilla bank ~ - - 116 
bay - - - - 115 
point - - - 115 
Mapire - - - - - 8&6 
Maracas bay - -"° = = 95 
ridge - - - - §9 
Maratacca river - - - 4 
Maraval river - - - - 105 
Marble island’ - - : - 130 
Marcas reef, bell-buoy - - 388 
Mare, La, river - - - - 214 
Margarita pass - - - - 399 
reef - - - - 309 

Maria island, St. Lucia, east 
coast 199 

islet, St. Lucia, south 
coast 190 
Langua island, buoy - 396 
——_—__—_—_——— reef - - - 396 
Marié Galante island - - 250 
Marigalante bay - - - - 259 
Marigot - - - - - 304 
, Baie - - - - 304 
, directions - - 305 
, pilots - - - 305 
bay, Grand - - - 230 
bluff - - - - 304 
,Petit - - - - 230 
du Diamant - - - 205 
, Fort, light - - - 305 
— harbour - - - - 191 
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Pelican shoal, Antigua 
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III. East Coast of England, from Berwick to the North Foreland, 
including the Rivers Thames and Medway; 8th edition, 1914 - - 
*_____— IV. Shores of the North sii tome punkerane to the es 7th 
edition, 1909s - : - 
*ENGLAND, “Wust Coast, Pinot: From the Scilly Isles to the Mull of Galloway, 
including the Isle of Man; 6th edition, 1910s - : 


ScotLanp, West Coast, Pinot: Part I. From the Mull of Galloway to Rudh’ 
Ré, including the off- lying islands northward to Coll, the South-west coast 
of Skye, from Loch Brittle to Point of Sleat, and the East coast of eaae 
island, with Inner and Raasay sounds ; 6th edition, 1911 - - 

*_____ JJ. Including the South-west coast of Skye from Crochdan, the 
North-west point of Loch Brittle to Neist point, the North-west coast of 
Skye, the coast of Scotland from Rudh’ Ré “e wabe, Wrath, and the Hepes 
islands; 6th edition, 1911 - 

*In1isH Coast Pitot; 6th edition, 1911 - - - - - 


BALTIC SEA AND NORTH OF EUROPE. 


Batic Pitot: Part I. Formerly published as the Danish Pilot ; 5th edition, 1912 

—— II. Containing directions for the Baltic sea, excluding ed Gulf es 
Finland and Gulf of Bothnia; 5th edition, 1914 - 2 

iI. Comprising the Gulf of Finland, the Aland delende, the Alond 
sea, and the Gulf of Bothnia; lst edition, 1913 - 

Norway Pitot: Part I. Comprising the South coast of Norway: east 
ward from the Naze, and the woe coast of Sweden to Marserend fiord ; 
5th edition, 1918 - - - 

Il. From the Naze to the Halten idiands’: 4th edition, 1915 - 
III. From the Halten islands to Norn Cape, mapnce to Jacob elv ; 
Ist ection, 1914 - - - - - 


ARCTIC. 


OF 


Price. 
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Arctio Prot: Vol. I. Comprising the North Coasts of Russia, from | 


Voriema or Jacob elv in Europe to Cape North in Asia, including the 
Arctic ocean to the northward, with Barents, White ue Kara seas and 
the islands therein ; 3rd edition, 1918 - - 
*_____—. II. Sailing directions for Iceland, Greenland sea, Spitsbergen aud 
the East coast of Greenland; 2nd edition, 1911 - 
III. Sailing directions for Davis strait, Baffin bay, Smith sound aad 
_ channels to Polar sea, Hudson strait and bay ; also for passages connecting 
Baffin bay with Beaufort sea, through Lancaster sound ; 2nd edition, 1915 
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Title. 
ATLANTIC AND MEDITERRANEAN, &c. 


*FRANCE, SPAIN, AND PortuGcaL, WEstT Coasts, Piiot for the, from Ushant to 
Gibraltar, including Gibraltar strait, and the African coast from Jeremias 
anchorage to Ceuta; 7th edition, 1910- - - - - 


MEDITERRANEAN Pitot: Vol. I. Comprising Gibraltar strait, coast of Spain, 
African coast from Cape Spartel to Gulf of Gabes, together with the Balearic 
isles, Sardinia, Sicily, and the Maltese islands; 5th edition, 1913- - 


II. Comprising the South coast of France, the island of Corsica, 
and the West and South coasts of Italy, from the French frontier to 
Capo Santa Maria di aia neludiig the ruses atonipelgos ; pin 
edition, 1916 - 


IiI. Comprising the coasts of Greece and Albania, including the 
Gulfs of Patras and Corinth, me Jonian islands, and the Adriatic sea ; 
5th edition, 1919 - - - - - - 


IV. Comprising the Archipelago, with the adjacent coasts of Greece, 
Bulgaria, and Turkey ; mnclucing also ne Island 2 Crete or anes Sth 
edition, 1918 = - - - 


V. Comprising the coast of Tripoli (Tabi) ; Egypt, Beteiianie: 
Cyprus, and Cyria; Ist edition, 1915 - - 


Buiack Sea Pivot, comprising the Dardanelles, Sea of Marmara, Bosporus, 
Black Sea, and Sea of Azov; 7th edition, 1920 - - - 


EAST COASTS OF NORTH AMERICA AND WEST INDIES. 


NEWFOUNDLAND AND LaBrapor Pixot, Vol. I., including the East Coast of 
Newfoundland, South of Cape St. Francis, the South and West Coasts, 
and the Strait of Belle isle, with the Coast of Labrador nom vere St. 
Charles to Blanc Sablon ; bth edition, 1917 - - - 


——— Vol. II. Including the East Coast of Newfoundland, from Cape 
St. Francis to Cape Bauld, and the East Coast of Labrador, on ape 
St. Charles to Cape Chidley ; 5th edition, 1917 - - 


*Nova Scotia (SoutH-g£ast Coast) anp Bay or Funpy Prot; 6th edition, 
1911 - - - - - - - - - 


St. LawRENcE Pitot: Vol. I. Comprising Sailing directions along the direct 
routes through the Gulf and up the River St. Lawrence, including the Banks 
of Newfoundland, and prominent points and islands in approach by Cabot 
strait, and the Strait of Belle isle ; the North shore of the Gulf, Magdalen 
islands, Anticosti island, and both shores of the eauary and river; 8th 
edition, 1916s - - - - - 


Vol. II. Comprising Sailing directions for the Southern and Western 
shores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence from Cape Canso to Cap d’Espoir, includ- 
ing Chedabucto bay, the Gut of Canso, Cape pieton sand -— Prince 
Edward island ; 8th edition, 1916 - - 


*East Coast oF THE UNITED States Pitot: Part I. From West Quoddy head 
to Barnegat inlet, pew J erry ane iuaing Crane mann anes and paleo, 
1909 - , 

*_______ J]. From Barnegat inlet, new Jersey, to Cope Coneyersts ponds; 
2nd edition, 1909 - 


West Inpizs Prror: Vol. I. Including the mainland from Punta Penas in 
Venezuela, to Cape Sable in Florida, U.S.A.; 7th edition, 1912 - - 


———-I]. Including Guiana and the Windward and Leeward islands from 
Trinidad island to Porto Rico, with Mona passage; 7th edition, 1920 = - 


*____ JIL The islands of Santo Domingo-Haiti, Jamaica, and Cuba, the 
Bahamas, and Bermuda islands, miclucine monde strait and south coast; 
let edition, 1909 - - - : a 
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Title. 
SOUTH AMERICA AND WEST COAST OF NORTH AMERICA. 


Souta America Pitot: Part I. North-east and East coasts of South America, 
from Cape Orange to Cape Virgins, including the Falkland, South Georgia, 
Sandwich, South Shetland, and South Orkney islands; 6th edition, 1911 - 


II. Comprising Magellan strait, Tierra del Fuego, and West coast of 
South America from Cape Virgins to Cabo Gallegos; also including the 
South Shetland islands, Southern lands, and South Orkney islands; 11th 
edition, 1916 - - - - - - - - 


———- III. Comprising the West coast of South America, from Cabo Tres 
Montes to Panama bay, including the Islas Galapagos and other off-lying 
islands; lst edition, 1915 - - - - - - 


West Coasts oF CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE UNITED States Pitot, from 
Punta Mariato to Cape Flattecry ; 3rd edition, 1916 - - - 


British CoLtumsra Pitot: Vol. I. Including the coast of the United States 
and of British Columbia, from Cape Flattery, Juan de Fuca strait, to Cape 
Caution, together with Vancouver island and-the inner passages between it 
and the mainland; 4th edition. 1913 - - - - - 


Vol. II. Including the coast of Pritish Columbia from Cape Caution 
to Portland inlet, together with the Queen Charlotte islands; lst edition, 
1913 - - - - - - - - - 


Soutu-East ALaska Pinot, including the coast and islands from Dixon 
entrance to Cook’s inlet; Ist edition, 1920 - - - - 


BERING SEA AND Strait Pinot, including the South-east coast of Alaska 
peninsula and off-lying islands, and the North-east coast of Siberia ; 
Ist edition, 1920 - - - - - - - 


AFRICA. 


Arrica Pitot: Part I. Sailing directions for the Azores, Madeira, Canary, 
and Cape Verde islands, also | for the West Coast of Africa, from oe Spartel 
to Rio del Rey ; 8th edition, 1920 _ : - 


II. Containing Sailing directions for the West Coast of Africa from 
Rio del Rey to False bay, including the islands of Ascension and St. Helena, 
and the Tristan da Cunha, Gough and Bouvet groups; 6th edition, 1910 - 


III. South and East coasts of Africa from the Cape of Good Hope to 
Ras Hafan; 8th edition, 1915 - - - ° < 


INDIAN OCEAN, &c. 


*ReEp SEA AND GULF OF ADEN PILOT, containing descriptions of the Suez canal, 
the Gulfs of Suez and Akaba, the Red Sea and Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, the 
Gulf of Aden with Sokotra and adjacent islands, and the South-eastern coast 
of Arabia to Ras-al-Hadd; 6th edition, 1909 = - - : - 


Prrsiax GuLF Prior, comprising the Persian Gulf, Gulf of Oman, and Makran 
coast ; 6th edition, 1915 - - - - 7 eg 


West Coast oF Inp14 Pizot, including the Gulf of Mandar, the Maldive and 
Laccadive islands; 6th edition, 1919 - - F . 


*Bay or Benoa Pinot. Sailing directions for the Coasts set Ceylon, India, and 
Siam, from Colombo to Salang island; with the Nicobar and Andaman 


islands ; 4th edition, 1910 - - - - - 
Souta Inp1an Ocean Pot, for the islands westward of longitude 80° E., 
including Madagascar and the Comoro islands ; 3rd edition, 1911 - : 
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‘Title. 
CHINA SEA, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
Onina Sza Piror: Vol. I. Containing directions for the approaches to the 


China sea, by Malacca and Singapore straits, and including the West coast 
of Sumatra; Ist edition, 1916 - - - - - : 


Vol. II. Containing directions for the approaches to Singapore and 
the China sea, from the Indian ocean, by Sunda, Banka, Gaspar, Carimata, 
Rhio, Berhala and Durian straits; lst edition, 1915 - - - 


Vol. III. Containing directions for the navigation of the main route, 
and the western shore of the China sea, between Singapore strait and Hong 
Kong ; lst edition, 1912 - - : ‘ z . i 


_Vol. IV. Containing directions for the navigation of the eastern 
shore of the China sea, between Singapore strait and the north end of Luzon, 
including the dangerous ground outlying it; Ist edition, 1912 - - 


Vol. V. For the coast of China from Pedro Blanco to the Amunyoku 
Kan (Yalu river) and the west coast of Korea, including Pratas island and 
reef, the north coast of Luzon, Babuyan and Batan islands, Formosa island 
and Quelpart island ; lst edition, 1912 - - - - - 


YaxetsEe Krane Pinot, containing a description of, and sailing directions for, 
the Yangtse Kiang, from the Wusung river to the highest navigable point, 
including the Han Heng, the eg vets and the Min Kiang; _ Ist 
edition, 1914 —s - - 


East Coasts oF KOREA AND SIBERIA, AND SEA OF OKHOTSK Pitot, from the 
south-west extreme of Korea, along its south coast, including Quelpart and 
other islands off it, and the east coasts of Korea and Siberia, with the Sea 
of Okhotsk and Kamchatka to Cape Shipunski ; 1st edition, 1913 - - 


JaraN Pivot. Sailing directions for the Ogasawara (Bonin) and other islands 
southward of Japan, the apanese ene and the Kuril islands; 2nd 
edition, 1914_—s = - . 2 i 7 


EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO Pitot: Part I. (Eastern part.) Comprising the 
Philippines (with the exception of the Western coasts of Luzon and Pala- 
wan), Sulu sea, Sulu archipelago, Celébes sea, and the North-east coast of 
Borneo; 3rd edition, 1911 - - - - - - 


II. Comprising the South coast of Sumatra, Java, Islands east of 
Java, South and East coasts of Borneo, and Celébes island ; 3rd edition,1913 


III. (South-eastern part.) Comprising the N.E. end of Celébes, 
Molucca and Gillolo passages, Banda and Arafura seas, and North, West, 
and South-west coasts of New Guinea ; lst edition, 1911 - - - 


Australia Pitot: Vol. I. South coast of Australia, from Cape Leeuwin to 
Cape Northumberland ; Ist edition, 1918 - - - 2 


Vol. II. South and East coasts of Australia, from Cape Northum- 
berland to Port Jackson, including Bass strait and Tasmania; lst 
edition, 1918 - - - - - - - - 


Vol. III. East coast of Australia from Port Jackson to Sandy cape, 
the seaward edge of the Great Barrier reef, Islands and Dangers in the 
Coral sea, and Torres ‘strait, with directions for the Outer route; Ist 
edition, 1916 - - - - - - - - 


Vol. IV. Comprising the Inner route along the East coast of 
Australia from Bumett river in Hervey bay to cane York; lst edition, 


1917 - - - - - : - . 
Vol. V. North, North-west, and West coasts, between the western 
approach to Torres strait and Cape Leeuwin; Ist edition, 1914 - - 


New ZEALAND PILot, including Kermadec islands, Chatham islands, and the 
islands eastward and southward of New Zealand; 9th edition, 1919 : 
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Title. 
PACIFIC, 


*Paciric IsLanps Pitot: Vol. I. (Western groups.) Sailing directions for the 
South-east; North-east, and North coasts of New Guinea, also for the 
Louisiade, and Solomon islands, the Bismarck archipelago, and the 
Caroline and Mariana islands; 4th edition, 1908 - - - - 


II. (Central groups.) Sailing directions for New Caledonia and 
Loyalty islands, New Hebrides group, Banks, Torres, and Santa Cruz 
islands; Fiji, Tonga, Samoa, Ellice, Gilbert, Marshall, nen, and 
Union islands; Sth edition, 1918 - - 


III. (Eastern groups.) Sailing directions for Tubuai, Cook, and 
Society islands ; Tuamotu, or Low archipelago; Marquesas ; Line islands ; 
Hawaiian or Sandwich islands ; 5th edition, 1920 - - - 


- 10 


6 


0 


0 


Note.—Supplements to the above volumes of Sailing Directions are published 


from time to time, usually annually, and can be obtained gratuitously. 


TABLES. 


Table of Meridional parts for the Terrestrial epnene - - - - 

Spheroidal tables - 

Tables for determining Gesdotie gentises latitudes 0° to 65°, together with 
methods of using co-ordinates’ = - - - - - - 

Table for the graduation of surveys and charts on the Gnomonic projection 

Tables to facilitate the practice of Great circle sailing, and the determination of 
azimuths, and their application to the construction of Gnomonic charts— 


J.T. Towson, F.R.GS. - - - - - = 5 
Tables for converting French metres and decimetres into Engiee feet and 
fathoms, from 1 to 100 - - - - 


Tables for converting French metres and decimetres into English feet and 
fathoms, from 1 to 2,000 - 
Alt-Azimuth tables ; ; Latitude limits, 30° to 64°; Declination limite, oe to 24° ; ; 


prepared by Percy L. H. Davis, F.R.A.S. - - - - - 
Ex-meridian Altitude tables—Rev. IV. Hall, B.A., RN. - - - 
Table of Masthead Angles’ - - 
Tables to obtain the distance of an object by two bearings and the ‘distance 
run between - - - - - 
Tables showing distance run in a given interval at speeds of from 7 to 30 knots 
—Ilveut. House, RN. - - - - - - - 
Tables to ascertain approximately the true force and direction of the wind - 
Tables for use with Thomson's machine when sounding without tubes - - 


THE ADMIRALTY LISTS OF LIGHTS AND TIME SIGNALS. 
Corrected annually to the 31st December. 


Part I.—British islands - - - - : . 
Part II.—North and Arctic seas, except British islands (Eastern shores 


of the North sea, Norway, the White sea, Iceland, and the Feroe islands) ~ 


Part III.—Baltic sea, with Kattegat, Belts, and Sound - - - 
Part IV.—Eastern side of North and South Atlantic oceans south of Dun- 
kerque (Western coasts of Europe and Africa, including Azores, Madeira, 
Canary and Cape Verde islands, &c.) - - : - - 
Part | V.—Mediterranean, Black and Red seas” - - - - 
Part VI.—Indian and West Pacific oceans (South and East Africa, India, 
East Indies, ces, Japan, eee: new ene gigs West Pacific 
islands) - - 

Part VII. westeen, side of South ‘Ailatie ocean “ana East Pacific ocean 
(Eastern coast of South America, south of Cape Orange; West coasts of 
South and North America, and East Pacific islands) - - 

Part VIII.—Western side of North atlantis ocean (Caneds Newfoundland, 
and Labrador) - ~~ - - . : s 

Part IX.—Western side of North Atlantic ocean (United States of America, 


Gulf of Mexico, West Indies, and the North coast of South PSRs to Cape 
Orange) - - - “ g 
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T title. 
TIDES, TIDAL STREAMS, AND CURRENTS. 
The Admiralty Tide Tables, Part I.: containing Tidal precietions aor Stand- 


ard Ports of the World (published annually) - - 
The Admiralty Tide Tables, Part II., 1920: containing Tidal constants and 
Tidal differences for the principal ports, &c., of the world - - 


Admiralty Tide Tables, abridged edition, containing: Part I., Tidal predic- 
tions for Standard Ports in Europe, Tidal constants and Tidal differences 
for the principal ports, &c., in Europe (published annually) - - 


Tides and Tidal streams of the British islands, the North sea, and the North 


coast of France; lst edition, 1909 - - - - - 
Currents of the Dardanelles and Bosporus, 1872 - - - - 
Under currents in the River Congo, 1899 : - - - - 
Under currents in the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb - - - < 


DEEP SEA SOUNDINGS, &c. 


Search for reported dangers in South Pacific to the northward of Fiji and for 
La Brilliante shoal and Melanie rock, by H.M.S. ‘* Penguin ’’ and H.M.S. 
‘** Waterwitch,” 1895-96. With list of soundings and temperatures. 
Soundings between New South Wales and Fiji ; “the Ellice group sa 
Fiji; Fiji and New Zealand ; New Zealand and Tasmania 

Pacific cable route.—Report on sounding cruise of H.M.S. “‘ Egeria’”’ - 

Report on the results of dredgings obtained on the Peewnere bank in 1888, 
1892, and 1893 - - 


Oceanic depths. —Observations received during 1894- 1895 - - (eac h) 
99 99 99 99 99 1897 rs 7 

29 99 99 99 : 99 1898 - - - 

99 99 99 99 > 1899 - - S 

99 99 99 99 ry) 1900 ad - - 

9” 99 99 9 99 1901 a = * 

99 99 9. 99 9° 1903 - - = 

> 99 99 or) 99 1904-05 - - (each) 

99 99 99 99 99 1906-1909 a ~ (each) 

99 99 99 99 99 1910-14 = ° (each) 

99 99 99 99 1915-1918 - = (each) 

MISCELLAN EOUS. 

Catalogue of charts, pans ae sailing cireerions one annsoly to 31st 

December) . 

Index Nauticus, British Isles, 1920 - - - - - - 

Admiralty manual of scientific enquiry; 5th edition, 1886 - - - 


Admiralty Distance tables, Vol. L, North and West coasts of Europe, from 
Kara sea to Cape Finisterre, including the British islands, Iceland, 
Feroes, and the Baltic, with the Azores, Madeira, Canary saint: 
Cape Verde islands, and Gibraltar ; ; 3rd edition, 1917. - - 


Admiralty Distance tables, Vol. II., RoaUerraneen, Black, and hed Beas ; 
2nd edition, 1917 - - - 


Admiralty Distance tables, Vol. IIL, seers shores of the Atlantic ocean, 
and off-lying islands from Iceland to the Cape of Good Hope (excluding 
the British islands, France, and the North Coast of Spain), and the shores 
and islands of the Indian ocean, merecing the N one ae West coasts of 
Australia ; 2nd edition, 1918 - 

Admiralty Distance tables, Vol. IV., Western adie of the Atlantic ocean 
from Cape Farewell to Cape Horn, including Hudson bay, the Gulf of 
Mexico and the renppess sea, —_ cross-Atlantic distances; 2nd peation, 


1918 - - - - i. 
Admiralty Distance tables, Vol. Vi. Pacific ocean, 1919 - - - 
Rules for finding distances and heights at sea; 5th edition, 1866 - - 


On the Station-pointer, and the manner of fixing a ship’s position by its aid, 1903 
Report on the positions of the outer light-vessels of the Thames estuary, 1905 


Report on the determination of the eee of OnE, Venn 
Ascension—Cape - - - - 


Index of 800 stars to the 4-5 magnitude, 1895 - - : : 
Index to Notice to Mariners (published annually) - . - - 
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ADMIRALTY AGENT FOR THE SALE OF CHARTS, 
LONDUN - ° - -J. D. Potter - - - - 145, Minories, E.1. 


Sus-A@ents. (Jn the United Kingdom.) 


BaRRY - > - -T. L. Ainsley - - - - 1, Tip. 
i - - - - Hayes Bros. - - - Station Road. 
ee - - - - Wilson, Fletcher, Bruce & Sons,Ld. 42, Dock View Road. 
BELFAST - - - -8. D. Neill - - - - 22. Donegal Place. 
BLYTH - - - - Alder & Co, - - - - Ridley Street. 
BRISTOL - - - - Price & Gousens - - - - 1] and 2, Broad Quay. 
CaRDISF - - - -T. J. Williams & Son - - - 63, Bute Street, Docks. 
rs - - - -T. L. Ainsley - - - 19, West Bute Street. 
zs - - - - Wilson, Fletcher, Bruce & Sons,Ltd. 91, Bute Street. 
- - -H. B. Blair & Co., Ltd. - - 17, James Street. 
CowEs (West) - -G. H. May & Co. - - -126 & 127, High Street. 
Fe ae - - Pascall, Atkey & Son - - 29, High Street. 
DaRTMOUTH - - - Cranford & Son- - + - Library, Fairfax Place. 
DovER - - - -C. Clout - - - 135, Snargate Street. 
DUBLIN - - - - Hodges, Figgis, & Co., Ltd. - - 20, Nassau Street. 


FaLMOUTH - - Wilhams & Co. - - - - The Quay. 


GLASGOW - - - Whyte, Thomson, & Co. - - 96, Hope Street. 

a - - : - Dobbie McInnes, Ltd. - - - 57, Bothwell Street. 

a - - - - D. McGregor & Co. - - - 57, Bothwell Street. 

a - - - - Kelvin, Bottomley, & Baird, Ltd. 16-18, Cambridge Street. 
GOSPORT - - - - Camper & Nicholsons - - - Yacht Builders, 
GREENOCK - - - Glendinning & Co. - - - 33, Cathcart Street. 
GRIMSBY - - - - H. A. Johannesen - - - Fish Dock Road. 

a - - - Chris. Olsen - - - - Fish Dock Road. 
HARTLEPOOL (WEST) - - A. Willings & Co. - - - 73, Church Street. 
HaRWIcH - - - John Groom & Son - - - Lloyd’s Agents. 

HULL - - - - Newton Bros. & Hokey. - - Prince’s Dock. 
is - - - - W. Hakes - - - - Commercial Road. 

Krxyeston (co. Dusrms) -R. Perry & Co. - - - - 114, Lower George’s Road. 
KIRKWALL (ORKNEY Is.) David $y Spence - - - - 42, Broad Street. 
LEITH - - - - Turnbull & Co. - - - - 6 & 8, Commercial Strect. 
LIVERPOOL - - - Philip, Son, & Nephew - - 47, South Castle Street. 

a - - - John Parkes & Sons - : - 11, St. George’s Crescent. 

“2 - - - Frodsham & Keen - - - 31, South Castle Street. 

* - - - John Bruce & Sons” - - - 25, South Castle Street. 

os - - - Dobbie McInnes, Ltd. - - - 39, South Castle Street. 

- - - -J.Sewil) - - - - - 61, South Castle Street. 
Loxvon - - - - E. Stanford - - - 12-14, Long Acre, W.C.2. 

eG - - - - Imray, Laurie, Norie, & Wilson’ - 156, Minories, E.1. 

* - - - - H. Hughes & Son - - - 59, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 

es - - - Sifton, Praed, & Co., Ltd. - - 67, St. James’ Street, S.W.1. 
MaRYPoRT - - - Quintin Moore - - - - Harbour House. 
MIDDLESBROUGH - - Mercantile Stores, Ltd. - - Docks. 

ms - -J. & M. T. Durkin - - - Dock Street. 
MrrForD HavEN~ - - W. H. Cowley - - - - 27, Hamilton Terrace. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-LYNE - M. 8. Dodds - - - - 61, Quayside. 
‘s ‘i - §. A. Cail & Sons - - - 29 & 31, Quayside. 
NEwPokrtT, Mon. - - E. E. Williams - - - 94, Dock Street. 
Norra SHIELDS - - Jno. Lilley & Son, Ltd. - - New Quay. 
OBAN- - - - - Hugh Macdonald - - - “ Times” Office, Esplanade. 
PLYMOUTH - - - J. Blowey - - - - 23, Southside Street. 
PORTSMOUTH - - - Gieve, Matthews, & Co. - - 70, Commercial Road. 
je - - - G. Lee & Son - - - - 33, The Hard. 
QUEENSTOWN - - - Thos. Murray, Ltd. - - - 10, Beach. 
Sours SHIELDS - -T.L. Ainsley” - - - - Mill Dam. 
SOUTHAMPTON - - - F. Smith & Son - - - - 23, Oxford Street. 
- : - Frank Moore, Ltd. - - - 90, High Street. 


SUMDERLAND - - J. J. Wilson & Son 
” = Jie Reed & Co. = 


-18 & 19, Hudson Road. 
- 184, High Street West. 
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Sus-AaEnts (Abroad). 


ALEXANDRIA - - - Lawrence & Mayo - - - Nautical Opticians. 
AMSTERDAM - - -L. J. Harri- - - - - Prins Hendrikkade, No. 90. 
ATHENS - - - - Eleftheroudakis & Bart - - Place de la Constitution. 
Bomaay - - - - Lawrence & Mayo - - - Esplanade. | 
BRISBANE - - - Watson, Ferguson, & Co. - - Queen Street. 
Buenos AIRES - - Artur Reyes Lazo - - - Corrientes 435, Escritorio 3. 

2 - - - -N. H. Neilson & Co. - - - 195, Calle Reconquista. 
CaLcuUrtTa - - - Jas. Murray & Co. - - - 12, Government Place. 
Care Town - - - W. Mercer & Co. - - - - 9, Loop Street. 

5 - - - Bach & Hickson - - - - 23, Dock Road. 

CoLomBo - - - - C. Mathew & Co. - - - - Shipping Agents. 
DURBAN - - - - Lewis J. Wilson - - - - The Point. 

+5 - - - -J. E. Palmer & Co. - - - Jeck’s Buildings. 
GENOVA - - - - Ufficio Nautico Marconi - - Via Caivolo 14-R. 
Go?rEBORG - - - Aktiebolaget Nautic. Nautiska 

Affaren - - - - -Skeppsbron 3. 
Hacut, THE - - - Van Cleef Brothers - - - Libraries. 
HAVRE - - - -L.Croix - - - - - 15, Rue de Paris. 
HOBART - - - - Walch & Sons - - - - Merchants. 
Hoxe Kona. - - - G. Falconer & Co. - - - Queen’s Road, Central. 
Kose - - - - J. L. Thompson & Co. - - - 3, Kaigan-dori-ichome. 
LISBON | - - - - J. Garraio & Co. ; Successor - - Caes do Sodre, 84 1°D. 
LovRENcO MaRQusEs - A. W. Bayly & Co. - - - Booksellers, &c. 
Matta - : - - Collector of Customs - - - Custom House. 
MARSEILLE - - - Ch. Bianchetti & Co., Ltd. - - 2, Rue de la Republique. 
MELBOURNE - - - J. Donne & Son - - - - 300, Post Office Place. 
MONTREAL - - - Harrison & Co. - - - - 53, Metcalfe Street. 
NAPLES - - - - Ufficio Nautico Marconi - - Via Marina 153. 
New YORK - - - John Bliss & Co. - - - - 128, Front Street. 
NeEwcasT ez (N.S. W.) - W. H. Sproull & Co. - - - 99, Hunter Street. 
NorFOLK (V4Q - - - Com. H. Eagleton, R.N.R. - - Shipping Agent, &c. 
Paris” - - - - Augustin Challamel_ - - - 17, Rue Jacob. 
PIRAUS - - - - H. C. Decavalla - - . - Shipchandler. 
Port Saip~ - - -C. J. Vella & Co. - - - - Shipping Agents. 
Prince RvuPErt - - McRae Bros., Ltd. - - - P.O. Drawer, 1690. 
_ QuEBEc - : - - T. J. Moore & Co. - - - 118 & 120, Mountain Hill. 
RANGOON - - - Lawrence & Mayo - : - 8, Phayre Street. 
Rio DE JANEIRO - -D. Norris - - - - - 28, Rua da Assemblea. 
St. JoHn, N.B. - - E. 8. G. Hansen - - - - 28, Douglas Avenue. 
Sarnt Joun’s (NEw- - Ayre & Son - - - - 231, Water Street. 
FOUNDLAND). 
SEATTLE - - - - Max Kuner Co. - - - - 804, First Avenue. 
SHANGHAI - - - Walter Dunn - - - - A133, Szechuen Road. 
os - - - Hirsbrunner & Co. - - | -1, Nankin Road. 

SINGAPORE - - - Hon. Sec. and Treasurer - - Sailors’ Home. 
Sypney (N.S.W.) - - Turner & Henderson - - - 16 & 18, Hunter Street. 
Tokyo - - - - Takata & Co. - - - - Merchants. 
TORONTO - - - - Charles Potter - . - - 85, Yonge Street. 
TRIESTE - - - - Ufficio Nautico Marconi - - Piazza Veriezia, No. 3. 
VALPARAISO - - - Holbrook & Tyrer - - - 153, Calle Blanco. 


Vancouver City (B.C.) -Clarke & Stuart Co. - : - 320, Seymour Street. 
Vicroria (B.C.) . -Hibben& Co. - - : - 1122, Government Street. 
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